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A STIFF—NECKED GENERATION. 


CHAPTER X.—UNSKILFUL TACTICS, 


*¢ Ne’er with your children act the tyrant’s part, 


’Tis yours to guide, not violate the heart. 


THE Jamiable Waterfields were 
only second to Lady Caroline her- 
self in their perturbation and dis- 
tress at Rosamund’s indiscretion. 
Gilbert had been introduced to the 
Liscards by them, and it had been 
on their recommendation — their 
somewhat over-warm recommenda- 
tion, as they were fain to call it 
afterwards—that he had been ad- 
mitted within the sacred precincts 
of King’s Common. 

We know how happily had been 
timed his first appearance at the 
Grange, but it is due to the ladies 
then assembled to state that, with 
the exception of the youthful and 
inexperienced Rosamund, the im- 
pression then made had been 
lessoned by  after-acquaintance. 
Very soon had each and all dis- 
covered how slight were his claims 
to anything beyond a passing 


—THOMSON. 


notice ; for, not having been blind- 
ed by themselves being objects of 
his bold attentions, and further, 
having had some experience of the 
world whereof poor Rosamund had 
seen literally nothing, the sisters 
had ended by being disgusted not 
only with the coarse jocularity 
and forward pretensions of the 
roistering soldiers, but with them- 
selves for having given him a 
moment’s encouragement. 

‘‘It shows one cannot be too 
careful,’’ had been Mrs Waterfield’s 
conclusion ; and she and Lady Car- 
oline had shaken their heads very 
comfortably over the subject, so 
long as Lady Caroline, looking upon 
Gilbert as the sole offender, had 
been able to ease herself of a griev- 
ance that, in truth, gave her no 
uneasiness. 


Assuming, vulgar upstart as 
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this man was, he was still at the 
head of the neighbouring military 
quarter; and his running after her 
daughter in season and out of 
season, though it was a piece of 
unbounded presumption, and could 
not be loudly enough denounced, 
was something to be secretly rather 
proud of than otherwise. She tri- 
umphantly informed Julia of Rosa- 
mund’s conguest. 

-** As for Beatrice Waterfield’s 
girls, my dear, he passed them 
over without giving them a second 
glance. It was at their house, you 
know, he met Rosamund, and no 
doubt any one of them would have 
been happy enough to have been 
distinguished by him. Oh, I mean 
no harm ; Beatrice’s daughters are 
all well behaved,—but, at any rate, 
he had been asked there, and there 
he met Rosamund. __I do not alto- 
gether blame him—that is to say, 
I should not, have blamed him, if 
he had not made her so conspicu- 
ous. It is tiresome for her to be 
marked out in the way Major Gil- 
bert does it: She, poor child, is 
quite unconscious ’’—(which was 
all Lady Caroline knew about it) 
—‘‘and my hope is that when he 
finds he makes no way with her, 
and receives no encouragement 
from me, he will give over coming 
to the house.’’ 

To make assurance doubly sure, 
she had soon after this begun the 
line of conduct which had roused 
to opposition the self-willed young 
lady. She had omitted no oppor- 
tunity of throwing out innuendoes 
and conveying insinuations ; and 
worse mistake of all, had ceased 
not on any and every possible op- 
portunity to draw comparisons be- 
tween Gilbert and the favoured 
Hartland. 

With her, Hartland could do ao 
wrong, Gilbert no right. 

Now when this is the case with 
an undisciplined and uncontrolled 


nature, prone to force its own opin- 
ions, aversions, and predilections 
upon all around, it may well be 
seen that nothing can be more in- 
jurious to the end in view than 
such unskilful tactics. 

The partial light in which the 
young peer was viewed by his 
elderly relation served indeed to 
make the servants doubly obsequi- 
ous and obliging, and Mr Liscard 
easy about inviting Hartland to 
stop dinner whenever he found 
him on the premises of an after- 
noon ; but it did him harm rather 
than good with the member of the 
family whom it was most desir- 
able to conciliate. | Rosamund’s 
sense of justice.was revolted: she 
could not endure to hear Hartland 
praised for what would have been 
not only a faux pas, but a positive 
social crime in any other person: 
Hartland would come over in the 
twilight, ask to stop on, and excuse 
himself for sitting down to table in 
his shootimg-clothes, because he had 
let the time slip by till it was too late 
to go back and change—and Lady 
Caroline would only find it friendly 
and relationly of him to do so. 
But woe betide any other youth 
who had ventured on such a liberty! 
What would have been thought 
of the Liscard boys, for instance, 
nearer by far in point of blood 
than this new-comer, if they had 
treated their aunt in so casual a 
fashion? No one was more nice 
about the trifling proprieties, and 
less likely to overlook what she 
would have termed a slovenly dis- 
regard for them, than Lady Caro- 
line. The poor young Liscards 
shook in their shoes every time 
they entered her angust presence: 
the poor lads could hardly be in- 
duced to go to the house; and as 
for offering themselves for any 
mortal thing, and purposely |let- 
ting the time pass till it was in- 
convenient to make ready for it, 
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they would as soon have thought 
of intruding en déshadille into the 
presence of their sovereign. 

Sometimes Rosamund longed to 
shake Hartland on his throne. 
She would have rejoiced to behold 
him topple over, and mark what 
would follow; but it was an event 
she could not but own. was little 
likely to happen with one so un- 
conscious and unassuming. 

In amends possibly for his ear- 
lier uncharitable feelings towards 
the two ladies, he had, as we know, 
yielded at once to Lady Julia a 
very real affection, and to Lady 
Caroline a more dubious goodwill, 
but he had not the slightest desire 
to find himself upon the pedestal 
to which they had simultaneously 
exalted him; and it intensified 
Rosamund’s sense of Gilbert’s 
wrongs more than anything else 
could have done, that while the 
one did not hold up so much as 
his little finger to maintain him- 
self in his high position, all the 
efforts put forth by the latter to. 
procure Lady Caroline’s bare toler- 
ation, only served to plunge him 
deeper and deeper in the slough of 
ill-will. 

Matters stood thus when all 
eyes were opened by Rosamund’s 
burst of tears. 

All eyes were opened, includ- 
ing Rosamund’s own. She had 
been altogether unaware of having 
felt so much: vexatious wounded 
feeling, and a smouldering sense 
of injustice on his behalf, had all 
been working secretly for the absent 
and oppressed during some weeks 
past; but had it not been for 
this new attack upon him called 
forth by his very harmless and 
respectful offer of hospitality, it is 
probable that all might have gone 
on as before, for some time longer 
at any rate. 

The principal point now in Lady 
Caroline’s mind was, what did 
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Hartland say to it? She could 
control her daughter, and extin- 
guish Gilbert ; but if Hartland were 
to look on Rosamund’s folly in 
a serious light, who could estimate 
the damage it would do her? 

As it happened, Hartland him- 
self gave his cousin the benefit of 
his opinion within a few days ; but 
it is difficult to tell whether Lady 
Caroline would have been more 
relieved or mortified had she played 
eavesdropper on the occasion. 

The two met in the shrubbery, 
and there was no escape for either, 
when, between the giant laurel 
hedges, hard, close-clipped, and 
unyielding, they found themselves 
face to face. He had been at the 
farm, she had just come down 
from the house, and both were 
bound for the lower garden; yet, 
perhaps, they would sooner have 
given up their errand there, rather 
than have had to do it in com- 
pany. 

There was, however, no help 
for it. 

‘¢ T was desired to remind Netley 
about the geranium-cuttings,”’ said 
Hartland, explaining his presence. 
‘¢ Are you coming to the garden?”’ 

She had her basket and scissors 
on her arm, and could not deny it. 
The morning was lovely, and she 
was going to cut some late roses 
for the drawing-room. They 
walked on together, and he opened 
a gate for her; then, with a sud- 
den resolution to get over an awk- 
wardness, took the bull by the 
horns as soon as he had again fast- 
ened the latch. ‘I think you are 
right to stand up for the absent, 
Rosamund. There is no need to 
be ashamed of—of—having been a 
little bit excited, you know, the 
other day. I daresay they have 
been telling you it is bad form, 
and all that,— but never you 


mind. There was no harm in it 
at all.”’ 
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*¢It was all true what I said,” 
murmured she. 

‘*I daresay it was, and it was 
very plucky of you to say it.” 

‘Mamma is so angry with me.”’ 

‘Ts she?” 

‘¢Oh, Hartland, you do not 
know ; you have no idea. Mamma is 
so fond of you, that your only being 
by makes her gentler and kinder, 
at least less unkind to those she 
hates,” cried the young girl, sud- 
‘denly overflowing with her wrongs 
again. ‘I could not help it the 
other day. I really could not, 
though it was so silly of me, and 
though, of course, it was not Ma- 
jor Gilbert I cared about, not 
one bit.” 

‘* Of course not.” 

‘«It was the whole thing. And 
it has gone on so long, almost 
ever since he came here. If mamma 
does not take to any one at the 
outset, she sees nothing good, or 
kind, or pleasant in them. You 
cannot think how dreadful it is to 
have a—a friend come in to the 
room all unsuspecting, and think- 
ing you will be glad to see him; 
and perhaps he has taken a great 
deal of trouble, and worked hard 
to be able to get away, and does 
not mean to make a mere call, but 
to stay a little,—and then he is 
never asked to stay, and hardly 
allowed to sit down! It is—it 
does—I cannot bear it some- 
times. But it is not Major Gil- 
bert I am thinking of; at least, 
there are—others,’’ she added anx- 
iously, and stole a glance at her 
companion. 

‘¢Oh, of course; you don’t like 
to do any one a shabby turn,”’ said 
Hartland, with cheerful uncon- 
sciousness ; ‘‘and I have no doubt 
Lady Caroline has not thought it. 
out as you have—that’s all. She 
finds afternoon visitors a bore.”’ 

‘¢But is it not very wrong, and 
very unjust, to pronounce upon— 
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upon people of whom you know 
nothing, just because they like 
afternoon visiting ?”’ 

Hartland laughed. He did not 
wish to give an opinion. 

‘*T know I ought not to speak 
so of mamma,”’ sighed Rosamund ; 
“« but——.”’ 

She stopped. 

‘‘Well, no. I suppose not. 
think I shouldn’t, if I were you.” 

‘‘T often try not to do it; 
but 

Another sigh. 

‘* Try again; there’s no harm in 
trying.”’ 

‘¢ But ." 

“¢ Well?” 

‘«T never succeed.”’ 

She was burning to pour forth. 
afresh, to inflame the passionless 
young man with fuel from her 
own fire, to get him on her side 
in the struggle ; but insensibly she 
was herself feeling the influence of 
his moderation. 

‘¢T know you like mamma,” she 
said, slowly. 

‘¢ Certainly I do.” 

And who could have helped 
laughing? For in Rosamund’s 
tone there was an unmistakable 
suggestion of ‘‘ Strange as it may 
seem.’’ Lady Caroline being her 
mother, she loved her mother, of 
course; but that any one who had 
not to love should be able to like, 
was curious. 

Her companion, however, laughed 
good-humouredly, not as if there 
were anything very particular to 
laugh at; and she had no fears 
of having amused him too much. 
‘¢Certainly I do,’’ he said, with 
promptitude, and a happy ignor- 
ance that there were not a dozen 
people in the world who could 
have said as much. ‘* But, look 
here, Rosamund ; here’s a piece of 
profound wisdom for you, profit or 
not by it as you think fit: even if 
I did not like Lady Caroline, sup- 
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ing I had to live with her, I 
should be at pains to live peace- 
ably with her; and if I were her 
son, or her daughter——”’ 

‘You would not have spoken 
to her as I did the other day ?”’ 

That was it. She had hit the 
mark. No one could have done 
the fraternal part better; and who 
would have dreamed that within 
atraitor voice was saying loudly, 
‘Yet I could almost love you for 
it, Rosamund? Rosamund, Rosa- 
mund, had I been the defended 
absent one, I could guite have 
loved you for those very rebel 
words !”’ 

‘‘We are not to go to the 
luncheon-party,’’ announced she, 
presently. 

‘¢ That’s a matter of course.’ 

“TI don’t know how mamma 
wrote, or what excuse she gave ; 
but he, Major Gilbert, has not 
been here since.”’ 

‘‘ His absence has nothing to do 
with any offence taken, however,” 
said Hartland. ‘‘I can relieve 
your mind about that. I hear he 
is gone off for two or three days ; 
and he was away when that in- 
vitation was sent.” 

‘‘Was he? I did wonder that 
he did not bring it himself. It 
was only sent by two of the men, 
you know. I thought something 
must have kept him back that 
day.”’ 

‘‘Oh yes; he had gone on eave 
for a day or two,”’ said Hartland, 
smiling to himself at her innocent 
revelation. ‘‘I could have told 
you that at the time, if I had 
known you expected him.”’ 

‘¢Oh—hardly ‘ expected.’”’ 

‘*You thought he would have 
looked in for a game of lawn- 
tennis?’’ For the new game— 
yclept lawn-tennis—familiar now 
to all, was just beginning to take 
infantile hold in England at that 
‘time. 
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‘¢ Yes.” 

‘¢He had left the night before. 
I sent that morning to ask him 
to shoot, and my letter was re- 
turned.” 

(‘* If I had only known that,’ 
thought she, bitterly, ‘‘I might 
have been saved all this. It was 
thinking every moment that he 
might walk in, and find mamma 
denouncing him, and all of us list- 
ening round, that made me give 
way. Why, oh why was I so 
foolish? Now we might have 
been going to this delightful party . 
like everybody else—for I saw 
mamma was not at all set against 
it when she first began—if I had 
but held my tongue! And it is 
not only losing that—it is what 
he will think, and how he will 
mind, and how he will feel about 
it, that I care for. He will never 
know how I fought for him; he 
will only get mamma’s stony cold 
rejection. It ¢s hard.” And 
though she did not say it even to 
herself, what she really meant was 
—‘‘It is hard that while my tears 
put me to shame before all the 
rest, the only person who might 
have profited by them was not 
b ted 
Me Don’t you take all this to 
heart,’’ continued Hartland, taking 
up the main thread after a further 
pause. ‘‘I mean about your 
mother’s objection to Gilbert; it 
does him no harm, you know,” 
switching off a thistle-head, which 
obtruded across his path—for in- 
voluntarily they had wandered on 
and on, till they had reached a 
wild and overgrown region some- 
where at the back of the potting- 
sheds and cucumber and melon 
frames. 

‘¢Do you call it no harm to be 
slandered and maligned behind 
your back, and before those Water- 
field girls too?” 

‘¢ They know Gilbert for them- 
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selves. Your mother’s opinion 
cannot affect them.” 

‘¢ Why, of course it can,’’ ex- 
claimed Rosamund, who, brought 
up under the shadow of Lady 
Caroline, could not but feel sur- 
prised to think that any one 
should not be oppressed by its 
weight. ‘‘Mamma’s good word is 
thought so much of that every 
one is anxious to get it; and 
the Waterfields go by mamma in 
everything. I know they were 
pleased with Major Gilbert at the 
first, but lately I have seen them 
growing stiffer and stiffer to him ; 
and now, after what mamma said 
of him on Wednesday, they will 
have gone home and told every 
one there that he is——”’ 

‘¢ What ?” 

‘¢ Vulgar,”’ said Rosamund, in a 
low, sad tone; ‘‘and it will have 
been mamma’s doing. She showed 
she thought him so _herself,”— 


drawing a breath, as though the 


shameful aspersion might have 
been supposed to have been be- 
yond even Lady Caroline. 

Hartland looked straight in 
front of him, meriting further con- 
fidence. 

‘¢ Aunt Julia would never have 
found it out—I mean imagined 
it,” proceeded Rosamund, with 
unconscious truth. ‘As long as 
ever she possibly can, Aunt Julia 
thinks mamma must be right ; and 
it is only when mamma is too— 
severe, that the poor little auntie 
sits by with a disapproving face 
on. That was the worst of all on 
Wednesday ; she said one or two 
kind things, but he had not on 
her disapproving face.”’ 

‘¢ That meant a great deal.’’ 

‘¢It meant that, on the whole, 
she was on mamma’s side. She 
always thinks mamma goes too 
far; but I could tell she was 
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with mamma—at least more with 
her than with me—and that was, oh 
yes, a great deal for Aunt Julia.” 

‘*She is generally benevolence 
itself.”’ 

‘¢ Yes, indeed.” 

‘You never hear her speak evil 
of any one.”’ 

**No.”’ 

‘¢ And I believe she makes them 
better by the mere thinking well 
of them,’’ continued Hartland. ‘I 
never see my friends to greater 
advantage then when they ‘pal 
up’ to Aunt Julia. You know 
what to ‘pal up’ is, don’t you, 
Rosamund? I think you and I 
‘pal up’ very well when ”” he 
stopped short; he could not well 
say ‘‘ when we are let alone.”’ 

But Rosamund heard nothing; 
she was pondering on how to bring 
him back to Gilbert. Aunt Julia 
was all very well, but it must be 
confessed that as a topic the new 
one was insipid, inferior in flavour 
to the old, and, eager as she was 
to return to the latter, she was 
yet maidenly enough to resist do- 
ing so too openly. Over her vehe- 
ment partisanship, she would still 
throw the semblance of a purely 
general sentiment. 

Bashfulness, delicacy, or indif- 
ference—some sentiment or other 
must have held Hartland back at 
the same time, for he also let Aunt 
Julia drop, and hesitated before 
reverting to the subject which had 
previously occupied them. 

Conversation was thus at a mo- 
mentary standstill, when, on a 
sudden, a loud ‘‘ Halloo!”’ rang 
through the fragrant air, causing 
both to turn their heads and halt 
on the instant. 

It must be reserved for another 
chapter to tell whom they saw ad- 
vancing swiftly through the young 
plantations. 
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CHAPTER XI.—‘‘ IN YOUR PLACE I SHOULD NOT HAVE PRESUMED.” 


** I would not have you invade each place, 
Nor thrust yourself on all societies, 
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Till men’s affections, or your own desert, 


Should worthily invite you to your rank.” 


Of course it was Gilbert. 

‘¢ Talk of the ,” said Hart- 
land, with a glance of guilt at his 
companion; and leaving her to 
apply the quotation or not as she 
chose, he stepped forward, shook 
his stick in welcome, and _ hallooed 
a response. 

Neither he nor Rosamund looked 
at all disturbed. Of the three, 
Gilbert was the only one who 
showed himself in any way put 
out or uneasy. He did not know 
whether he were not interrupting ; 
he would have liked to be sure 
that the cousins did not feel 
caught in spite of their coolness ; 
and satisfied as he had hitherto 
been on the point, like a true 
soldier he was always ready to 
allow that he might be taken in 
the flank. Lord Hartland, although 
he had never yet shown himself a 
rival, might for all that be stealing 
a march in the dark. He shot a 
scrutinising glance, and _ twisted 
his moustache as he approached 
the pair. 

‘‘] thought it very likely that 
I should meet some one,’’ he ob- 
served, shaking hands; ‘‘ my only 
hope was that it might be some 
one who would not have me up 
for trespassing; it would have 
been rather appalling to have been 
set upon by all your gardeners, and 
bundled over the hedge;’’ and he 
tried to laugh easily. ‘‘ The fact 
is, I came up the side path, by 
which you were once good enough 
to show me out,’’—to Rosamund. 

She coloured, and Hartland un- 
derstood. It was a pleasant mem- 
ory, and both liked to recall it. 

(** But being shown out is a dif- 





—Ben Jonson. 


ferent thing from showing one’s self 
in,’’ commented the third person, 
internally. ‘I should not have 
presumed had I been in your place, 
Major Gilbert.’’) 

No one, however, asked for his 
opinion. Frank approval only 
beamed from Rosamund’s spark- 
ling eyes; and if the idea that her 
lover had been presumptuous did 
cross her mind, it was only to 
thank -her good fortune that she 
and no one else had stumbled 
across him in the act. 

‘«T had no very clear idea of my 
whereabouts,’’ continued Gilbert ; 
‘* but I made sure, from the smoke 
rising, that I was near the vineries, 
and supposed there would be an 
entrance not far off. It cuts off 
a long round, coming through the 
woods. I walked over. I did not 
bring the trap, as 1 was in hopes 
Lady Caroline might ask me to 
stop luncheon, and we could have 
our very last match at lawn-tennis 
for this season, afterwards. Do 
you think she will? Shall I have 
to beg it very humbly? I'll say 
anything, you know.” 

‘¢Yes. Oh, I am sure,’”’ mur- 
mured Rosamund, with a troubled 
look that went to her cousin’s 
heart in spite of his diversion 


at the ludicrous dilemma thus 
opened. ‘‘I think—I am sure— 
that is——”’ 


(‘* That is, if you would go round 
by the front door, and keep quiet 
about this side path, and meeting 
us, and lawn-tennis, and every- 


thing you ought not to mention,” 

was what she wanted to say; but 

how make this understood ?) 
‘“‘T am sure mamma 


is — at 
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home,”’ continued thespeaker, hur- 
riedly; ‘‘and though we have 
taken in our nets, as the weather 
has been so bad lately, they can 
be put up again in half a minute. 
I will tell the men on our way 
back.”’ 

‘* Just the day for a game, isn’t 
it?’’ said Gilbert, looking round. 
‘*What a lot of glass you have 
here! It must require a tidy lot 
of men to keep it all in working 
order. A fine show of grapes 
too,”’ peering in, as he passed a 
house. ‘* The door is locked, I’ll 
wager,’’ trying the handle. ‘‘ That’s 
always the way. They never let 
you touch one on the vine. At 
my father’s I always make ’em 
bring the key. a 

‘*We have forgotten the roses, 
Hartland,’’ said Rosamund, sud- 
denly stopping short. 

‘*And the geranium-cuttings,”’ 
added he. 

** Roses? Geranium-cuttings ?”’ 
interrogated Gilbert. 

‘*T came down on purpose to 
gather some of the late roses for 
mamma, and Hartland had com- 
mands for geranium-cuttings for 
Aunt Julia,’ said Rosamund, 
laughing; ‘‘and here we have 
never once thought of either, and 
it is too late to go now. We are 
bad messengers, Hartland.”’ 

‘You had forgotten all about 
them ?’’ demanded the new-comer,’ 
as though struck by the idea. 
‘*Were you going for them, by 
any chance, when you met me?”’ 

That, he thought, might reason- 
ably account for forgetfulness on 
her part, if not on Hartland’s. 
But to his dismay, it did not 
appear that his appearance on 
the scene had had anything to do 
with it. 

‘*We—where were we going, 
Hartland ?”’ said Rosamund. 

Hartland knew as little as she. 
He looked at her, looked about 
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him, and confessed his blank ig- 
norance. 

‘‘Lord!’’ ejaculated Gilbert 
with an angry laugh, for he did 
not like this. ‘‘I never heard 
such a joke in my life. Not know 
where you were going! Lord! It 
is as well that neither of you is 
in her Majesty’s service, that’s 
all I have to say. Come then, 
Miss Rosamund, let me help you 
to get the roses———”’ 

‘¢ Oh no, it is too late.” 

‘*Too late? Not at all. 
only ——”’ ; 

«¢ Luncheon-time, by my internal 
clock,’”’ said Hartland, divining 
her feelings. ‘*‘So I am off, who- 
ever else stays. Geranium - cut- 
ings must bide their time.- Good- 
bye, Rosamund.”’ 

(** Off, is he,’’ thought Gilbert. 
‘‘I did him wrong then. But if 
so, why in the name of wonder 
did he look so plaguey odd? Be 
hanged if I didn’t think for more 
than a minute that there was 
something between them !’”) 

He could not, however, think it 
longer. 

‘¢Oh, don’t go, Hartland, pray, 
pray don’t go,’”’ cried Rosamund, 
so frankly, so imploringly, nay, so 
despairingly, that no girl could so 
have spoken to a possible lover. 
‘¢You must come in with us,— 
with me—jindeed, indeed you 
must,’’ she continued, catching 
hold of his arm; then with a 
sudden recollection, ‘‘I must tell 
you, Major Gilbert, that mamma 
and I had a little difference this 
morning,— lately, and — and, if 
Hartland would come back with 
me, he is such a favourite with 
mamma. ¥¢ 

‘¢ Lord! yes, we all know that,” 
cried Gilbert, sticking out his 
chin, as was his wont when more 
than ordinarily self - assertive. 
‘¢We can all see ¢hat with half 
an eye.” 


It is 
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«¢Please do, Hartland; please 
do come,’’ whispered the fair peti- 
tioner, still holding him fast, as 
though fearing that at any moment 
he would slip from her grasp. 
«You know,” in a lower aside; 
‘you know how it will be if you 
do not.”’ 

‘¢ Oh, I’ll come if you like, Rosa- 
mund. I say, do you not think I 
had better take Major Gilbert 
round by the stable-yard, and show 
him your pony’s foot? He will 
judge whether we are treating it 
properly. If you go in by the ter- 
race we will foilow directly, and 
perhaps—ahem !—perhaps you had 
better just tell your mother—she 
might like to know that I am 
bringing Major Gilbert in to 
luncheon.”’ 

Bringing Gilbert! If it were 
not the truth to a hair’s-breadth, 
it was at last a kindly intentioned 
and adroit adaptation of it to the 
necessity of the moment—and well 
did the giver of the message com- 
prehend all that it would accom- 
plish. With Lady Caroline such 
a mantle of protection would cover 
even Gilbert’s sins. 

Further protection and relief 
was also in store. In the drawing- 
room sat Amy and Violet Water- 
field, who had come to invite her 
to the Grange, but who, instead, 
had been themselves detained by 
Lady Caroline, who by some means 
or other had known Hartland was 
about, and suspected he had fallen 
in with his cousin. ‘‘ Even yet 
she may be saved if we can but 
keep her from ever meeting that 
odious man again,”’ she had thought 
in allusion to Gilbert, and had 
pressed the Waterfield girls to 
stay. In her heart, moreover, she 
knew that she was afraid of her 
daughter, afraid of irritating her 
further, unwilling to stir the smoul- 
dering embers. There had been 
something of an explanation be- 


tween the two stubborn, self-willed 
women behind the scenes, and 
Rosamund had been. sufficiently 
humbled to profess a vague regret 
for having ‘‘ forgotten herself”’ in 
public, while Lady Caroline had 
gone so far as to allow that she 
might also have said a little more 
than she had intended on the other 
hand,—and each had carefully kept 
aloof from the subject thereafter. 
The company of others was in 
consequence rather welcome than 
otherwise even to the unsociable 
mistress of the mansion, and she 
was talking with a fair show of 
amiability to her young visitors, 
when her daughter entered with 
Hartland’s message, followed al- 
most immediately by Hartland 
himself. Gilbert was behind him. 

Lady Caroline’s feelings may be 
imagined ; we may therefore turn 
to those of the love-sick major. 

He was in luck, he thought ; he 
had not to encounter that frigid 
back in the blue gown all by him- 
self. The gown was there, it is 
true, but other gowns were there 
also; and after quitting Lady Car- 
oline’s cold fingers, he could grasp 
nimbly two other hands, which, if 
they did not respond to his press- 
ure, at least did not feel like dead 
fish in his own. 

To say that the Waterfields did 
not recognise the value of their 
position at the moment would be 
to do them injustice; they were 
neither clever nor brilliant, nor 
by any means humorous young 
ladies, but they did see the fun of 
this. Gilbert, as he looked grate- 
fully into one gentle and seem- 
ingly unconscious face after the 
other, thinking, ‘‘ Ay, ay, you are 
the right sort of tip for me, with 
your stupid good nature ; you will 
neither see anything nor tell it 
again,’’ would have dropped down 
in amazement had he beheld what 
was in their breasts. ‘*No, no; 
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they are no count,”’ he decided, 
‘‘and they will serve to amuse 
the other fellow by-and-by; so 
once we are out of the way of 
old Bluegown’”’—and even in old 
Bluegown’s presence the handsome 
soldier looked jubilantly round. 

‘¢ Everybody is about this jolly 
fine morning,”’ he observed ; ‘‘ the 
road is full of carriages and gigs. 
I met lots of people tooling about.’’ 


The same observation, differently - 


expressed, had gone the round, it 
may be remembered, on the pre- 
vious Wednesday, and if anything 
had been wanting to recall the 
meeting of that day, it would have 
been this opening remark. 

**It was too fine not to tempt 
us out,’’ replied Violet Waterfield, 
as no one else spoke. ‘‘ Lady Car- 
oline, you are never idle ; you never 
put by your work for a morning 
ramble.” 

‘* Correspondence accumulates so 


rapidly, that I have been at my 
desk ever since breakfast, Violet, 
because I had to leave it yester- 
day.” 
‘* You were in town yesterday ?”’ 
‘*] ran up for the day, yes.”’ 


(**Dash it! if I- had only 
known !’’ reflected Gilbert.) 

‘*We saw you at the station,” 
said Miss Waterfield ; ‘‘ and know- 
ing you as we do, we ought to 
have recollected you would be 
especially busy to-day in conse- 
quence. But you see, even if we 
had left you in peace, here would 
have been Lord Hartland.’’ 

‘* Failing me, Major Gilbert,” 
said Hartland; and the general 
smile a little faded. 

‘*T am always happy to see my 
friends,’’ affirmed Lady Caroline, 
with ever so slight an emphasis 
on the last word; ‘‘ but now that 
I have a grown-up daughter, she 
must help to entertain them, and 
—there is the gong !—now, Violet, 
now, Amy; Hartland, I want to 
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speak to you about the new farm. 
buildings ; ’’ and she fell back tg 
keep pace with him, but sw 
past Gilbert, who officiously whirled 
a basket-chair out of her path, as 
though he had been the footman, 
She had never once addressed him 
since his entrance. 

Luncheon at King’s Common 
was something of a function. 

Lady Caroline liked solemnity, 
state, and silver covers; Mr Lise 
card liked, for dyspeptic reasons, 
to make the meal his early dinner, 
Both were fairly early risers and 
brain- workers after their own 
fashion, consequently both had 
good appetites, and made the 
most of them. 

‘*You can always count on a 
rattling good lunch there,’’ Gil- 
bert had informed his sisters, he 
having more than once made good 
his resolve to stay for it. ‘* Whether 
any one is expected or not, it is 
always the same—lots of good 
things.” 

Up and down the table there 
would be a variety of nice little 
hot dishes, curry, cutlets, pork 
griskins, lamb’s fry, and the like; 
savoury but hideously indigestible 
viands, as every one but Mr Lis- 
card allowed, and as he better 
than any one else knew. Still, he 
would have them, liked them, ate 
them, and suffered for them; and 
nothing annoyed him more than 
to be begged to confine himself to 
the plain joint. 

The plain joint would be there, 
one at each end of the table, pres- 
ently to disappear to the servants’ 
hall; and there would further be 
a goodly array of roast and boiled 
cold meats, raised pies, and stout 
cut-and-come-again game jellies on 
the sideboard. 

No little silver mugs nor high 
perch chairs were visible, however. 
No round, rosy faces, surmounting 
clean pinafores, beamed expect- 
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antly up and down the board. 
The children in their distant 
schoolroom were invisible and 
inaudible, and never had the 
luckless Gilbert more regretted 
their absence than on the present 
occasion. 

He was fond of children—the 
more the merrier, and the noisier 
the better. Had the little troop, 
known to be not far off, now filed 
in, he would have fitted them into 
their seats, tied on their feeders, 
cut up their portions, and with 
jest and chaff have got through 


the meal _ hilariously. Every 
minute he would have found 
something fresh to say, some- 


thing funny, wherewith to elicit 
the shy chuckle or saucy rejoinder 
—added to which, a series of pleas- 
ing feats connected with oranges, 
forks, and table-napkins, would 
have made him the centre for 
every young one’s eye, and the 
momentary idol of their imagin- 
ation. 

But here, as usual, he was 
balked by Lady Caroline’s aus- 
tere rules. A man can hardly 
attitudinise with an orange, and 
catch it on a lively fork, for the 
benefit of grown-up people, sitting 
solemnly round, conversing in 
serious, ceremonious tones—people 
content to be dull, and without 
either desire to be or intention of 
being otherwise ; and although the 
ill-starred major did finally create 
a diversion which suspended for 
a full minute the murmuring of 
undertones and the noiseless circ- 
ling round of the servants, it was 
by an involuntary and a not alto- 
gether successful performance. 

His neighbour asked for water, 
—asked a footman, not him,—but 
seeing a bottle near, and anxious 
to be attentive, he stretched for- 
ward to reach it, and upset his 
claret-glass. A claret-glass just 


filled contains a fair amount of 
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wine, and Gilbert’s plate was the 
receptacle for nearly two-thirds of 
the ruby liquid. 

Tablecloth and napkin had their 
share, however, and his own coat- 
sleeve did not escape. The mess 
was a complete one. 

Had Hartland done it, had any 
one else at table done it, nobody, 
not even Lady Caroline, would 
have cared two straws; it was 
hard that such a thing should 
have happened to the only person 
present whom it could render un- 
comfortable. 

For the moment Gilbert’s cour- 
age failed him ; he looked piteously 
round, and for the first time in 
his life had neither apology nor, 
laugh at command. 

It took but a few minutes ere 
plate and glass had been removed, 
clean damask spread over the 
soiled, sleeve wiped, and the mis- 
demeanant, rather red in the face, 
started upon a fresh supply of 
roast mutton; but in that brief 
interval he had almost lost all 
appetite. 

The time had seemed long, and 
no one had done anything to 
shorten it. 

Rosamund was far from him, 
and while writhing beneath the 
rigid unconsciousness of a hostess 
whose marble visage absolutely 
ignored the accident, its effects, 
and the subsequent restoration to. 
order, he had not met a single eye 
of sympathy. 

Had he not been so very hungry 
he could not have allowed another 
plate to be set before him. But 
he had only just begun, and the 
mutton was excellent. He could 
not decline it, nor the late peas, 
and tomatoes, and succulent French 
beans, of all which he had before 
laid in an untasted supply, and to 
which it did seem cruel that he 
should have again to help himself 
beneath Lady Caroline’s very nose. 
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The result was that he ate more 
inelegantly than ever in his haste 
to catch up with the rest of the 
party, and fright lest he should at 
any moment find himself plying 
knife and fork alone. 

The hurry was needless. Hart- 
land sent for some more cold beef. 

‘*Are you going to do great 
things at the flower-show, Lady 
Caroline ?’’ he inquired, at the 
same time. 

‘¢T am afraid not, Hartland. 
Netley tells me he has nothing 
worth showing this year.” 

‘¢ Nothing worth showing !”’ ex- 
claimed Gilbert, thinking he saw 
an opportunity. ‘In your beauti- 

-ful garden! ‘Well, if he has no- 
thing worth showing, he has plenty 
worth looking at, that’s all I can 
say.” 

‘¢The flowers for competition 
are not the same as those ordi- 
narily put out in the garden,” ob- 
served Lady Caroline coldly,—but 
still it was something to have won 
so much. Her garden was a weak 
point. 

‘*No one hereabouts can com- 
pete with you, I suppose?” 

‘¢ Oh dear, yes.’’ Not that she 
thought for a moment any one 
could, but the rejoinder could con- 
tain an inflection of ‘‘Much you 
know about it’’ which could not be 
let pass. : 

‘*The gardeners nowadays are 
such awful swells,’ proceeded Gil- 
bert, turning for relief to Amy 
Waterfield. ‘‘A gardener is like 
a doctor—or a painter—he’ll grow 
his one thing, his speciality, and 
he’ll do nothing else. Have you 
ever noticed———”’ and then just as 
he fancied he was going to lean 
back in his chair and be a little 
mildly entertaining, and show that 
he was quite at home and at his 
ease, he found himself upon his 
feet, every one else the same, and 
the ladies about to leave the room. 


The meal was over, but he could 
hardly be said to have shone at it, 

Now, however, things must ip. 
evitably brighten. 

Mr. Liscard, who liked his cigar. 
ette after luncheon, was approach. 
able, if nothing else; and thou 
he invariably talked over Gilbert’s 
head and assumed his acquaintance 
with the most recondite authors, 
of whose very existence the un. 
fortunate soldier had hitherto been 
ignorant, yet it was something to 
be talked to at all. 

‘*If I could only come up now 
to the scratch,’ thought he, as 
Hartland rose to go home and 
himself into flannels for the pro. 
posed lawn-tennis, ‘‘ if I could just 
get it out now; ’”’ but onthe whole 
he decided to wait. 

‘‘Curious that idea of Kant 
about his digestion,’”’ began the 
scholar, crossing his knees placidly 
and opening the conversation with 
as familiar an intonation as if he 
had said Bobby or Jack; rather 
more so, indeed, since the in- 
ternal organs of the latter couple 
were not interesting to him as a 
parent. 

‘«Indeed?’’ (‘*Who the plague 
was Kant ?’’ demanded Gilbert of 
himself. ‘‘I know the name of 
course, but—well, all I can do is 
to lie low and wait for a lead.’’) 
‘‘And so he had a queer digestion, 
did you say?’ he continued, in- 
terrogatively. 

‘¢Or he thought he had, and 
took all sorts of fancies into his 
head to remedy it. Never read 
his life ?’”’ 

‘¢ N—no, no, I can’t say I have. 
I—we ‘military men don’t have 
much time for reading, you see. 
I’m afraid books are not much in 
our line.’’ 

‘‘True. You leave them to us,” 
replied Mr Liscard, feeling com- 
plimented, in a vague delicate 
fashion, by the apologetic air 
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with which the avowal was made. 
«¢ And between ourselves, Kant is 
deep, certainlydeep. His ‘ Funda- 
mental Principles of the Meta- 
physic of Morals,’ for instance.’’ 

‘‘His what?’’ ejacujated Gil- 
bert, both eyes opening. 

‘‘His *‘ Theory of Ethics,’ like- 
wise,” proceeded Mr. Liscard, as 
though unconscious of the effect 
produced,—‘‘ both are undeniably 
tough. Fine, but profound. It 
does not do to touch them on the 
surface. I have him all in there,” 
with a wave of his hand towards 
the library, ‘‘and I look forward 
to studying him thoroughly in my 
first leisure time; but at present 
I must confess,’’ with a glance 
towards his companion, for he 
wondered how much of the con- 
fession Gilbert would comprehend, 
‘*I must own I have contented 
myself with the memoir. The 
memoir is exceedingly interesting : 
especially in the account it gives 
of the quaint old fellow’s habits 
and mode of life. He only ate 
one meal a-day, you know.”’ 

‘‘ Really? But surely that was 
—was———’ (now what was it? 
cogitated the speaker, internally. 
‘‘What am I to say it was? A 
good or a bad notion? Sensible, 
or the reverse? If the old gentle- 
man would only look a. little less 
like a sphinx, and give me some 
sort of idea of what he wants me 
to say, I should say it like a shot. 
But when all he does is to look at 
me like that—however, here goes.’’) 
‘‘That was a strange thing to do, 
certainly,”’ he observed, with wise 
reticence. 

‘¢He made the most of it, how- 
ever,”’ rejoined the other, well 
satisfied to be so excellently lis- 
tened to, and not sorry in his 


heart to perceive that little as he’ 


really knew, and poorly as he 
would have shone had he been 
among sages, he could fearlessly 
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prattle in his present company. 
‘‘We are told that he often sat 
over this solitary meal for three 
or four hours——”’ 

‘¢ Bless my soul! ’’ 

‘‘He did indeed, during which 
his conversation is said to have 
been most brilliant. I own, 
however, that this I, for one, 
caw hardly reconcile with his 
other whim concerning the diges- 
tion - 





‘¢ Oh, ah !—yes—the diges- 
tion. What was it about the di- 
gestion? You were just gding to 
tell me.’ 

‘¢ Considering it undesirable for 
the brain and stomach to be work- 
ing at the same time, he always 
preferred to walk alone after 
dinner, for fear of being tempted 
to talk. He went so far as to 
consider it a bad thing even to 
open his mouth,’’ continued Mr 
Liscard, solemnly. 

‘¢ Good gracious ! ’”’ 

‘s This, however, it seems, was 
only in later life.’’ 

‘¢ Well, I should hope so.”’ 

‘¢ And it is in curious contradic- 
tion of another German philoso- 
pher’s ideas on the same subject.”’ 

‘¢Ts it, indeed?” 

‘‘The one but upon my 
word, I forget who it was,—dear 
me, how stupid I am! Why, I 
know his name as well as my own, 
and yet it has escaped me at this 
moment,’”’—bending his brows in 
cogitation. ‘* Now, what can his 
name be ?”’ 

‘¢Perhaps if you would recall 
the---the anecdote,’”’ hinted Gil- 
bert. 

“¢ Yes ; well, Ian do that. And 
you may be able to,help me to 
recollect---though how I ever came 
to forget---however, this is the 
story. One of these thinking men 
---these whimsical students, full of 
fancies---took it into his sage head 
that cold air---the colder the better 
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—was a famous tonic for the in- 
side. It may be—I don’t pretend 
to know; but one thing I am 
very sure of, I don’t intend to 
chance it, at least in this way. 
His way was his. Directly he 
had swallowed his food, instead of 
sitting quiet, smoking, and chat- 
ting, as we are doing now, he 
would dart out-of-doors, and gace 
up and down like a steam-engine 
—against the wind—if there were 
any—mouth wide open, gulping it 
down wholesale, as if he were fill- 
ing arfair-cushion. Peculiar, that, 
eh?” 

‘¢ Very,’’ assented Gilbert,—and 
the sudden speculation as to what 
would be Lady Caroline’s sensa- 
tions should he appear in front of 
her ladyship’s windows, running 
open-mouthed against the wind, 
with a view to swallowing cold 
air, caused him to laugh in spite 
of himself. 

Mr Liscard, who never laughed, 
was nevertheless content to have 
been amusing. 

*¢ Cicero used to lie down flat 
upon his stomach,’’ continued he, 
after a few puffs. 

*¢ And the fellow who devoured 
oysters and figs by the ton, I 
should like to know what remedy 
he adopted ?’’ said Gilbert. ‘‘Worth 
knowing, that. To be able to lay 
in such a cargo every day without 
damaging the concern must be 
fine.”’ 

‘¢Of whom are you thinking, I 
wonder? ”’ 

‘¢Of an emperor—a Roman em- 
peror—but be hanged if I know 
which. I am not up in them, I 
own. But thig fellow was a 
’ notorious glytton——”’ 

‘¢The epithet would apply 
—ahem !—pretty generally,” and 
Mr Liscard smiled approvingly, 
for the conversation was quite to 
his mind, and he did not find his 
companion more ignorant than 
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many others. ‘I suspect you 
mean Tertullus. If anything, he 
exceeded the others in the pro. 
portions of his appetite. Yes, it 
certainly is amazing what an 
amount gan be consumed by a 
single individual, given time and 
appetite. Time is the chief thing. 
That is the principal reason why 
the French have such a much 
greater capacity for taking in 
supplies at once, and also for di- 
gesting them afterwards, than we 
have ; they sit a long time at ta- 
ble, and allow a reasonable period 
to elapse between each course, 
Here we hury and scramble. I 
tell Lady Caroline every day I 
wish the servants would not sweep 
my plate out of sight the moment 
I have finished, and have some- 
thing else at my elbow before I 
know that it is gone. Servants 
are all alike, you may do what you 
will. Literally, I have sometimes 
to hold on to my plate while I am 
talking, or else it will have van- 
ished before I have done saying 
what I have to say!’ 

‘Hard lines, indeed.”’ 

‘*And afterwards one should 
sit peacefully awhile; not bolt off 
as Lord Hartland has done, directly 
the food is down.”’ 

‘¢ You like to sit still for a bit?” 
said Gilbert, concealing the cha- 
grin he dared not show, for he 
was himself now eager to be off, 
and not having eaten nor drunk 
enough to require inactivity such 
as his host advocated, thought the 
worthy gentleman might very well 
have now made a move. 

At all events he might have per 
mitted him to do so. 

But a companion was just what 
suited Mr. Liscard at this hour. 

‘*I do not consider reading can 
be good,’’ proceeded he ponderous- 
ly, ‘‘unless the book be the very 


‘lightest of novels, and of those lI, 


personally, am not fond. Solid 
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reading is certainly to be avoided. 
Sleep, they tell me, is not to be re- 
commended ; and exertion of any 
kind, it goes without saying, must 
be injurious. In fact, all medical 
men, I believe, are agreed in con- 
sidering easy conversation as the 
desideratum. Easy conversation,”’ 
lifting his glass to his lips, ‘* with- 
out any exciting ingredients.”’ 

‘‘Such as a proposal,’”’ reflected 
Gilbert. ‘* Well, another time will 
do for me, old gentleman ; and if 
easy conversation ‘means another 
bumper of this very respectable 
liquor,’’ and he helped himself 
with an air. of satisfaction not 
unpleasing to a host in the proper 
humour for it. 

‘‘What tortures poor Carlyle 
endured!’’ It appeared that the 
topic was not exhausted, as one of 
the pair had half hoped it might 
have been. 

‘‘T suppose so. His health was 
—was very bad, I suppose.’”’” He 
could certainly cope better with 
Carlyle than with Kant, but would 
have to be prudent even with the 
sage of Chelsea. 

‘‘Chronic dyspepsia. Foolish 
habits; no exercise ; and probably 
a wretched cook.” 

‘‘People are such fools about 
exercise,’’ observed Gilbert, who 
at last knew something of what he 
was talking about. ‘‘I am sure I 
don’t understand how they get on 
at all without it. I could never 
do without my three or four hours 
a-day of walking, or riding, or 
fencing—it don’t matter what: 
keep the muscles going, say 1; 
and when I have had my five miles’ 
row up-stream, and a tub and a 
change after it, I am fit for any- 
thing.” 

‘So I should imagine. You are 
young and strong. When you are 
my age you won’t want to row five 
miles either up or down stream ; 
but I can still walk my four or 
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five along the road, and that is 
something, when formed into a 
regular habit. The regularity is 
the great thing. Many people will 
saunter about the doors for six 
days in the week, and take a great 
burst on the seventh, justt as if that 
would do them any sort of good. 
It is taking every day a little, and 
a little, and a little; but I need 
not speak to you—you are an ac- 
tive man and know what I mean.” 

‘* Well, yes, that’s just what I 
am, Mr Liscgrd.”” Health was Gil- 
bert’s hobby as well as his host’s, 
and he piqued himself on the stur- 
diness with which he flourished the 
dumb-bells every morning. ‘‘ No, 
indeed, I keep ’em all pretty brisk 
down at the barracks, I can tell 
you. Most of us go in for some- 
thing. I encourage games and 
competitions and gymnastics, you 
know; they do a lot of good if 
they only keep the youngsters out 
of mischief. We are getting up a 
cricket-match with the townsfolk 
next week. I don’t go in for 
cricket as much as I did; a man 
has no business with cricket at 
five-and-thirty, but, hang it all! I 
can handle the willow yet when 
I’m wanted. I tell them they 
have always me to fall back upon ; 
and somehow or other it always 
seems they do have to fall back on 
me. We have an excéllent fives 
court too; and some of us are 
racket men. Rackets is about 
as good a game as any going, to 
my mind. But after all, lawn- 
tennis is my game now; there is 
an open-air cheery feeling about it, 
on a fine bright summer day, that 
is equalled by nothing but the 
ring of the ice on a frosty Decem- 
ber afternoon when you have your 
skates on for the first skate of the 
season.”’ 

To all of this Mr ‘Liscard listened 
with a certain appreciation. It 
was impossible not to be in a 
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measure carried away by the over- 
flowing vitality of the speaker, to 
note the clear eye and ruddy cheek, 
the broad chest and straight back, 
and to feel that these offered 
themselves, as it were, as sam- 
ples of the sentiments above ex- 
pressed. 

No fault could be found with 
the samples. Gilbert was an ex- 
cellent specimen of his code; and 
of the code itself he nodded his 
approval. 

Personally he did got find the 
glib soldier jar upon his sensibil- 
ities, and he knew enough of the 
world to perceive that, gentleman 
or not, the man was probably a 
better man, more respectable, more 
to be respected, than the majority 
of those who came to his house. 

He had already heard Major 
Gilbert spoken of as a first-rate 
military man, likely to rise in the 
service ; and also as a sensible fel- 
low, under whom a subaltern did 
well to be placed; he really did 
not see why he should be so per- 
sistently pooh-poohed by Lady 
Caroline. 

He had been informed by her 
ladyship of what she termed the 
absurd pretensions of an impos- 
sible suitor; but, left to himself, 
he should not in honesty have 
seen, nor did he now see, the im- 
possible part of the position. 

He had twelve children. Twelve 
children might grow to be twelve 


burdens. It was worth while in- 
quiring into whom and what this 
Major Gilbert was. 

If it should turn out that he 
could maintain a wife suitably 
(and there was no reason to sup- 
pose he could not, what was there 
to prevent the match? 

Rosamund was for it, he sup- 
posed. If she had not been, the 
impatience and fretfulness of his 
wife over the subject was unac- 
countable, since he knew Lady Car- 
oline well enough to be tolerably 
sure she would not have be 
stirred herself to worry about 
a lover whose rejection was re- 
solved upon. 

So then his daughter fancied 
Gilbert? He would think the 
matter over. 

Our readers will remember that, 
subject to conjugal sway as the 
submissive husband ordinarily was, 
there were occasions when he could 
prove as unmanageable as any- 
bedy, and the present seemed to 
offer as favourable an opportunity 
for being so as he could ever hope 
to have. 

Even alone and single-handed 
he had now and again settled her 
ladyship in a way that had told 
for some time afterwards; so that 
now, with an ally, dauntless and de- 
termined as Lady Caroline herself, 
was he likely to quail? 

Not he. Rosamund needed not 
to have feared for him. 


CHAPTER XII.—GILBERT IN A NEW LIGHT. 


** The fire i’ the flint 
Shows not till it be struck.’’ 
—TZimon of Athens. 


Gilbert on the lawn-tennis ground 
was perhaps rather worse than Gil- 
bert anywhere else. 

It was, as he said, his great 
game. It was, moreover, his chief- 
est opportunity; for although sea- 


songs, with a rattling bass accom- 
paniment, and round-dances to the 
strains of his own band, were neither 
of them to be despised as occasions 
for showing to advantage, they 
were as nothing compared to the 
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smooth grass on which he could 
dart and swoop, twist and screw, 
shout directions to his partner, 
chaff his opponents, cringe with 
eagle eye before the swift-coming 
ball, and send it back with the 
smash which won the stroke. 

Even when not actively engaged, 
the discussion, arranging, marching 
to and fro in his pretty striped cap 
and jacket, measuring the net, and 
tightening or loosening it as re- 
quired—anything and everything 
connected with the sport was de- 
lightful to him—and his mere walk 
across the court was an offence 
to any one not prejudiced in his 
favour. 

Rosamund, however, was re- 
solved to see nothing amiss. She 
had, at what cost to herself she 
alone knew, stood to her guns in 
defence of a maligned and injured 
man, and that he was. what she 
had affirmed him to be had now 
become with her a dogma. 

Why should he not be merry, 
talk, jest, and banter? Why 
should he not back his side to 
win, and crow loudly over the 
victory she also shared? Why 
should those ridiculous prudes of 
Waterfields be so clearly, palp- 
ably, chillingly unresponsive, and 
even Hartland seem quieter than 
usual ? 

Provoked and stimulated on 
every side, she affected spirits she 
hardly felt; and there was now 
and then a sting in her gay rally- 
ing of the others, which all but 
Gilbert understood only too well. 
Already she was ranging herself to 
do battle by his side. 

Towards him she was inexpres- 
sibly, anxiously kind; his wishes 
were anticipated, and his wants 
provided for, almost ere he knew 
them himself; he was looked to 
for counsel, for applause, or for 
sympathy, and handed his balls 
when it was his turn for serving. 
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Their adversaries, Lord Hart- 
land and Amy, were no match 
for them; Rosamund could give 
point to any one of the Water- 
field girls, and Hartland had never 
taken particular pains to bea 
player: ere he had returned to 
England the game had taken hold, 
and he had felt himself behind the 
rest of the world at it. Almost 
from the first, therefore, the victory 
in every,set was a foregone con- 
clusion, and every one knew why 
a change of partners was not 
resorted to. 

‘* You ought tobe over there 
of course,’’ said Gilbert, aside to 
Rosamund, ‘‘and I wonder your 
cousin does not propose it ; but as 
he is content, I for one shall make 
no such suggestion.’’ 

‘*You think we are too strong 
for them ?”’ 

‘¢ To be sure we are. You can 
see it for yourself. If I ever miss 
a stroke, you are safe to pound it 
over from behind,—I cannot help 
laughing when I see it fly over 
my head ; we seem as if we must 
carry all before us, you and I.”’ 

She felt what he meant, and 


to a look and tone so full of 
significance there could be no 
answer. 


Play was resumed. 

Then Lady Caroline came out 
on the lawn. For a time she 
had left the young people with- 
out supervision, aware that there 
could not be many openings for 
sentiment in a vigorous four- 
handed match at lawn-tennis; but 
now it occurred to her to see what 
was going on. 

‘¢ Who arranged the partners?” 
forthwith was demanded of Violet 
Waterfield, who was sitting out. 

‘*I think they took shape of 
themselves, Lady Caroline. Amy 


is better than I, so we made her 
play against Rosamund.” 
This was not what was meant, 
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as the speaker very well knew, but 
it was an answer of some kind ; 
it stopped the question trembling 
on her august companion’s lips, 
and made it impossible for her 
to pursue her inquiries,—since the 
only one she wished to make was, 
why is Lord Hartland playing 
with your sister, and not with 
my daughter? Had she known 
anything of the game, it would 
have been o: course easy to de- 
mand why the two weaker should 
be put in against the two stronger, 
but she was ignorant of everything 
about lawn-tennis. 

Games of all kinds were her ab- 
horrence, and it was only because, 
as she said, people would play 
them, that she had at last given in 
and had aground made, to prevent 
King’s Common being the only 

lace left in England without one. 

Could she have had her will, 
the innovation would never have 
found its way into her solemn, 
funereal assemblies. She had al- 
ways had her annual garden-party ; 
her great tent on the lawn, where- 
in a band performed select pieces, 
and her other great tent where- 
in were stately refreshments and 
rather weak claret and champagne 
cups; and she had thought that 
everything went off well, and that 
all were pleased and honoured by 
her condescension, if she received 
now and again the conventional 
murmur of ‘‘a delightful after- 
noon”’ from a guest more habitu- 
ated to falsehood than the rest. 

Her parties as a fact had been 
detested generally, until Rosa- 
mund by perseverance and reso- 
lution had effected something of 
a change. 

They could not go on as they 
were doing, the youthful revolu- 
tionist had declared. Their stale 
old teas that had been getting 
staler for half a century would 
make them the laughing-stock of 
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the neighbourhood. Hartland had 
wondered why they did not have 
a variety. 

She had found out the magic 
key, the minx. Hartland’s name, 
artfully introduced, was almost 
sure to carry the day, once Lady 
Caroline were wavering ; and to be 
told point-blank to her face that 
she was old-fashioned and ridic- 
ulous, which it must be owned 
Rosamund on one occasion actu- 
ally did tell her, was enough to 
make any one waver. 

The fact was, Greek had met 
Greek, when Lady Caroline Lis- 
card brought out her eldest 
daughter. Rosamund, capable 
of passionate affections, of any 
amount of self-sacrifice, of every 
generous and noble emotion, was 
not’ to be ruled by an iron hand, 
Her spirit simply rose beneath 
dictation; and authority, evén 
lawful authority, when it carried 
neither reason nor justice with it, 
could not fright her. Had she 
loved her mother, loved, honoured, 
and believed in her, a silken 
thread would have been a chain © 
to bind her in submission abso- 
lute; but alas! she had learned, 
she knew not how, to distrust, 
nay, more, to despise,—and the 
result was, that when her blood 
was up, no words were too sharp 
nor too cruel for her ready tongue. 

No wonder that Lady Caroline 
at times astonished the gentle 
Julia by the alacrity with which 
she adapted herself to a new sug- 
gestion. She was fain not to have 
it seen by the world that it had 
not emanated from herself in the 
first instance, 

She now seated herself beneath 
the elms gloomily. Her sky was 
fast clouding over, and she had a 
presentiment of more evil yet to 
come; but nevertheless, even she 
little dreamed that the storm was, 
actually about to burst, and that 
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within the hour its rumble would 
be heard approaching. 

The sun was still high in the 
heavens, and the players showing 
no signs of weariness nor cessation, 
when, on a sudden, the game seemed 
to come to a standstill, while all 
eyes were turned in one direction. 

Two or three small country boys 
could now be seen running towards 
the lawn as swiftly as their legs 
could carry them; and it was their 
shouting and gesticulations which 
had caused the sudden suspension 
of flying balls. 

They now came up nearly breath- 
less, shouting, screaming, and pant- 
ing; and as each spoke, or tried to 
speak, he pointed behind him, and 
vehemently endeavoured to make 
himself understood. It was plain 
that an accident, or dilemma, or 
something ot the kind, had taken 
place, for which assistance was 
urgently demanded; but it was 
some minutes before the nature 
of the help required could be com- 
prehended from the confused state- 
ments and entreaties of the excited 
and incoherent children. 

‘‘What in the name of wonder 
do they say?”’ cried Gilbert, turn- 
ing to the others. ‘I can’t make 
out a word ’’ (the provincial dialect 
being unfamiliarto him). ‘* What 
do theysay? What is a ‘dom’ ?”’ 

‘« A dam—the mill-dam,’’ replied 
Rosamund, her ear distinguishing 
justso much. ‘* What is it about 
the mill-dam, Georgie ?”’ quickly. 
‘*Has the water broken loose, as 
it did in the spring ?”’ 

‘*No, miss; __ it’s 
water——”” 

‘*No, miss ; 
deep——”’ 

‘It’s Billy, miss—— 

All three were gasping and 
spluttering at once. It was im- 
possible to hear. 

‘*Oh, what do you say? You, 
Georgie, speak. Is any one in? 


not the 


the dom’s that 


” 
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Is that what you mean? Be 
quick,’’ and she almost shook the 
little boy to hurry him up. 

‘* We went for to fish there, and 
nis foot slipped on the bank 

‘*He’s holding on by the wil- 
low——”’ 

‘*Tt’s him as is top o’ your class 
in Sunday-school 

‘¢ There zs a boy in,”’ cried Rosa- 
mund. ‘‘ Now, boys, quick ! tell 
us where.”’ 

ae Holding on by the willow, but 
he can t more than get a catch of 
it—— 

‘« The willow? What willow?’’ 

‘‘The big willow along of the 
white gate; i but the water’s ter- 
rible strong.”’ 

«Can he swim at all?” 

‘*No, miss,’’ loudly, from the 
united party. 

‘¢ Has no one,”’ cried Rosamund 
shrilly,—‘‘ has no one gone yet? 
Didn’t I see you tell those men by 
the way ?”’ pointing to a couple of 
gardeners not far off. ‘‘Oh! they 
are going. But why don’t they 
fly? They will never be in time. 
They——”’ 

‘Good God ! you may well say 
so! The lad will be drowned 
while we stand here talking,’’ said 
Gilbert, suddenly. ‘‘ Here,’’ catch- 
ing the biggest of the messengers 
by the collar, ‘‘here, you, show 
me the way—sharp—scud like the 
wind now—that’s it! Hang the 
boy ! he’s done for already. What 
on earth — well, I must go on 
alone. Hark ye! isit through that 
gate? Yes. And to the right? 
Yes. And through the wood ? And 
I come to what? A bridge and a 
white gate. All right. Come along 
after me, in case I miss the way,’’ 
loosing his hold, and shooting ahead 
like arocket. In a few moments 
he was lost to view. 

‘¢A mill-dam is an ugly: place 
for a swim,’’ quoth Gilbert, now, 
to himself. ‘‘ I wish I could strip 
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as I run; but, any way, it’s lucky 
I’m in my flannels, and perhaps it 
is as well not be be too soon. I 
have got to keep my head now. 
If he has dropped off the willow 
by this time, I am probably too 
late—if so, it can’t be helped, poor 
little chap; but if he drops off 
just as he sees me, fhere will be 
the danger. He would grip me 
like a wild cat in the water, unless 
I kept out of reach till he had 
lost consciousness. That must be 
my game. Otherwise it’s ‘ good-bye’ 
for us both, for I could never keep 
both him and myself up in a cur- 
rent like this, if he were tearing 
me down. Ha! there’s the mill 
—ay, and the bridge, and the gate 
—now for the willow,’’ rapidly 
verifying each successive land- 
mark; ‘‘ the willow—confound the 
willow! where is it? Plague take 
it!’’ casting a hawk’s eye up and 
down the stream. ‘‘Stop—yes— 
behind this beech,’-—he was up 
into it in a second. ‘‘ Holloa, boy ! 
Hie, boy, hie! Ho, ho, ho!’ But 
no shout came in answer. 

‘*Gone, by Jove!’’ muttered 
Gilbert, kicking off his shoes. 

‘¢There’s a pretty swirl in the 
water, but I could manage it easy 
enough if I knew where the poor 
beggar was,’’ further considered 
he, hastily letting himself down to 
the water’s edge; ‘‘if I only knew 
how long he had been in, and if 
he had been down more than 
once, supposing he does come up. 
Hoy!’ — with a sudden yell— 
‘¢ hoy! there he is!’’ and flashed 
in himself just as the first among 
the other runners emerged from 
the wood at the top of the bank. 
They could not see the ghastly 
face, with its terrified starting 
eyeballs, which was turned full on 
Gilbert, as the agonised shriek of 
the drowning boy rang through 
the air; but they could perceive 
him leap from the bough, and 


knew that hope was not ex- 
tinct. 

‘¢ That was his first coming up,” 
concluded Gilbert swiftly. ‘‘ He 
could not have screamed like that 
the second time, and it is quite 
possible he may not even rise 
again. The current’s stronger 
than I thought. I should like— 
I should 4ke to go for him next 
time, but the risk’s too great. It 
won’t do to fool away both our 
lives. Oh! I see him—lI see him! 
You idiots—asses—hold your in- 
fernal tongues, can’t you ?”’ for the 
poor wretch had enough on his 
hands without being distracted by 
volleys of advice and suggestion 
from the bank. ‘‘ Oh! do be quiet, 
can’t you?’”’ groaned he internally. 

Every nerve was at the fullest 
tension, eye and ear were on the 
strain, and he was husbanding his 
breath and his strength for the 
life-and-death struggle to come,— 
and they thought he did not know 
what he was about ! 

He raised one hand, and shook 
it, and the dumb command was 
understood. The voices died 
away, and a breathless, awe- 
stricken silence ensued ; while a 
swallow, that had been scared 
away from the pool before, re- 
turned, and skimmed hither and 
thither athwart the swimmer’s 
anxious vision. — 

He had, however, but a single 
minute of such dread suspense. 

In far shorter time than it takes 
to write, the surface of the dark 
water was again broken by the 
head and shoulder of the helpless 
boy, and again a cry, but this time 
a feeble and almost inaudible one, 
escaped. 

‘¢ Now for it,’’ said Gilbert, set- 
ting his teeth, and striking out for 
the spot—for hitherto he had kept 
as far aloof as he dared up-stream, 
and had, as the event proved, cal- 
culated admirably on the cast of 
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the current in fixing on the place 
where it would throw up its victim 
for the second time. 

He now made for the opposite 
bank, a little lower down, and had 
scarce reached it ere a formless 
mass, undistinguishable, yet un- 
mistakably him—or ##—he sought, 
slowly floated to the surface, with- 
in a couple of yards of him. 

It was long ere Gilbert could 
recall without a shudder the touch 
of a forked bough, which struck 
him sharply at that moment, and, 
to his excited imagination, seemed 
to seize and grip him in its hold. 

He had pursued a course of 
action requiring an amount of 
resolution and self-restraint be- 
yond the power of most men to 
put into force. He had held him- 
self in check as only a man ac- 
customed to emergencies and self- 
control could have done; and he 
had faced an awful danger and an 
awful death with deliberate and 
therefore double courage. 

But the touch of that moss- 
grown branch sent a stab to his 
heart, and his blood ran cold for 
many a day afterwards when he 
thought of it. 

It needed but a moment, how- 
ever, to reassure his startled nerves. 
It was almost instantly obvious 
that the unconscious object by his 
side was powerless at last to com- 
pass his own and his deliverer’s 
destruction; and the only fear 
now entertained by the bold swim- 
mer was lest life itself might be ex- 
tinct ere remedial measures could 
be taken. 

He seized the child by his cloth- 
ing—a stout shirt—got one arm 
well round his waist, and with the 
other struck a few powerful strokes, 
reached the bank, and was but 
dimly aware of what next took 
place. 

The strain was over—no more 
was required of him. 
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A mouthful of brandy, however, 
sent down by some one’s fore- 
thought, and a dozen respirations 
lying extended on the warm grass, 
and the brave fellow sat up again, 
none the worse for it all. 

He had been in time, the rescued 
boy still breathed, and under vigor- 
ous rubbing and chafing was giving 
satisfactory symptoms of returning 
animation. 

‘« But it was a near thing for the 
little chap, my lord; another five 
minutes, and no one could ha’ done 
nothing for him,’’ observed one of 
those who had been busiest, but 
who now gave way to others, and 
finding himself by Lord Hartland’s 
side, respectfully anticipated his 
sympathy. ‘‘Only one of a thou- 
sand could ha’ managed as well as 
that there gentleman did. Golly! 
I never see nothing like it. To 
wait and wait, and hold back, and 
hang up—there’s some of us didn’t 
seem to take in what he was up to; 
but, to be sure, we might ha’ known 
he’s a doomed man as tries to 
save the drowning till so be as 
they’re past trying to save them- 
selves.”’ 

Hartland assented by a mute 
movement. 

‘«The water’s powerful strong 
just at this bit,’’ continued the 
speaker, ‘‘and them little rascals, 
they knows that as well as any 
one. Many’s the time they’ve 
been warned off it, they have. 
Says I myself to some of them 
not a week ago, says I, ‘You'll 
wait till some of you’s drownded, 
that’s what you'll do, afore you'll 
leave off meddling with that 
‘ere dom.’ And drownded that 
boy there, that son of Barley’s, 
would ha’ been, sure as fate, but 
for this gentleman. You see, my 
lord, none of us can swim.”’ 

‘¢ Neither can I,’”’ said Hartland, 
in a low voice. The confession 
was very bittertohim. He could 
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not have told why, but he felt 
degraded by it. 

From the first moment when 
intelligence had been brought of 
the accident, he had known that 
no assistance was to be had from 
him, except such as he could hardly 
hope could be of any use; but on 
the chance he had run for a rope, 
while Gilbert was hurrying straight 
to the dam. He had only now 
arrived, and even his rope had 
been too late to haul the rescuer 
and the rescued out of the water. 
He had not been able to procure 
one sooner. 

With mingled feelings of envy 
and admiration he now hung over 
the man who had so unhesitatingly 
and deliberately risked his life— 
and who had been able to do it. 

(**He is a noble fellow. How 
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paltry, how unworthy in the light 
of this, seems all our prejudice 
against any slight tricks of man- 
ner or of speech! How unutter- 
ably trivial his offences! He hears 
of a poor yokel’s child, as insigni- 
ficant a human being as can well 
be, in the jaws of death, and 
throws himself into the same jaws 
as readily as he would pluck a 
daisy. What a head he must have 
to have kept cool in that horrid 
place!’’ glancing with a shiver at 
the dull, deadly current in the hol- 
low ; ‘‘ one false move, one bit of 
a bungle, would have lost all—and 
he knew it. Well,’”’ after a pause, 
‘‘ well, if his heart is equal to his 
head, Rosamund has not chosen ill 
after all.’’) 

Yet he said it with a sort of 
sigh. 


CHAPTER XIII.—‘‘IS HE A FIT HUSBAND FOR YOUR 


DAUGHTER, THEODORE ?”’ 


** When a lover offers, madam, to take a daughter without a portion, one should inquire no fur- 
ther: a © contained in that one article; and ‘without a portion’ supplies the want of 


youth, beauty, 


Gilbert was now the hero of the 
hour. 

The place he had so often covet- 
ed, and had striven by foolish and 
ill-advised efforts to obtain, was 
now unanimously and spontane- 
ously accorded him, and he awoke 
from a brief trance to find himself 
the centre of an enthusiastic group, 
brimming over with that honest 
homage which Englishmen of all 
classes pay to courage, daring, and 
success. 

Moreover, it was vastly appre- 
ciated by those rough worshippers, 
that not only had the gentleman 
faced the ugly dam, and the still 
uglier possibility of being dragged 
down into its depths, but he had 
done it all for a poor bit of a Billy 
Barley, Stephen Barley’s eighth 
son, who, bless him! could ha’ 


mily, wisdom, honour, and honesty.’”’—‘ L’ Avare,’ tr. dy Fre.pinc. 


been spared better than most, and 
who, for a lad as was always in 
mischief, and never knowed him- 
self whether he were in or out, 
beat all the country round. 

If anything had happened to the 
gentleman a-getting out of Billy 
Barley, it would ha’ been a sore 
shame; and in their hearts they 
added, Billy was not worth it. 

As things were, however, and 
as no harm had been done, they 
were immensely proud and pleased 
that it had been thought by the 
gentleman worth his while to put 
his own life in jeopardy for that of 
the insignificant imp; and enough 
could not be made of him. 

Barley himself was shoved and 
hustled forward. 

‘‘It aint along o’ me to have 
many words, sir,’’ said the poor 
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man, exhibiting a variety of nerv- 
ous movements; ‘but there’s all 
here knows as there aren’t but few 
as would ha’ done it. I—I don’t 
exactly know what I ought to say, 
sir.” 

‘‘Why, you say it uncommonly 
well, then, my good fellow,’’ re- 
plied Gilbert, kindly. ‘* Nobody 
could do it better, I am sure. I 
am very glad Iwas intime. How’s 
the lad now ?”’ 

‘¢ A comin’ to, sir.’’ 

‘¢That’s right! Oh, he’ll come 
to, sharp enough, once he has got 
some breath into him again; but 
I say, just take a little care of 
him for a day or two. He'll not 
be quite himself, till he has got 
over his ducking.” 

‘‘ He'll not forget it, sir.’’ 

‘‘T hope he won’t. It is a very 
good lesson for them all.”’ 

‘‘T mean he’ll not forget your 
doing it, sir.” 

‘Oh! that’s it? Glad to hear 
it. Now, then, give me a hand up, 
will you? I must be moving, and 
see about some dry clothes.’’ 

The grateful fellow almost lifted 
him in his arms. 

‘¢You can’t walk yet, Gilbert,” 
said Lord Hartland, softly. It was 
the first time he had ever ad- 
dressed him without the prefix. 

“Oh yes, I’m all right. A 
little giddy. Give me your arm 
for a moment. It will go off 
directly.” He passed his hand 
across his eyes, shook himself, and 
declared it had passed. 

‘«We can get the dog-cart down 
in no time, my lord,’’ suggested 
one of the bystanders, eager to do 
something. ‘‘If the gentleman 
will take my coat, and sit in the 
sun, I’ll be down again in a few 
minutes.”’ 

‘Ay, do. Bring it sharp,” 
answered Gilbert for himself. 
‘‘And, I say, we'll go up to the 
bridge if you bring it there. There 
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is no need for any one to stop on 
here,’’ he continued, looking round. 
‘« The boy’s all right, I suppose.” 

‘* He is talking now, my lord.” 

‘¢Don’t let him talk,’’ said Gil- 
bert quickly. ‘‘Keep him quiet. 
And, I say, carry him home now 
as fast as you can, and put him 
to bed, between blankets. If you 
all keep round him like that, 
you will have him in a fever to- 
morrow. Here,’’ to Barley, ‘‘ you 
are his father; you take him 
home, and mind he’s kept there. 
Keep him warm, and keep him 
quiet ; d’ye understand? Mind it’s 
done, then.’’ 

His clear, quick tones, his 
brevity and conciseness, and, above 
all, the evident expectation of 
prompt and unquestioning obedi- 
ence, made him so completely 
another man from the Gilbert 
Hartland had hitherto known, the 
restless, ill-bred, and _ ill-at-ease 
Gilbert of the drawing-room, that 
it seemed as if a film had fallen 
from his companion’s eyes. 

He now beheld the commanding 
officer, cool in danger, alert in fol- 
lowing upa victory, wary of pos- 
sible evils even in the hour of suc- 
cess, quick of eye and tongue, but 
thoughtful and considerate for the 
same inferiors, from whom _ his 
whole demeanour compelled re- 
spect and subservience. 

Hartland had, he now owned, 
disliked and despised Rosamund’s 
friend. Despise him he never 
could again, and he resolved at once 
to begin to conquer the dislike. 

Nothing but his own peculiar 
position in the Liscard household 
had hitherto prevented his openly 
showing the feelings with which 
he had regarded the guest so often 
to be met with there; and al- 
though he had not approved of 
Lady Caroline’s tactics, and had 
been vexed and revolted by the 
final explosion, he had devoutly 
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wished his fair cousin had fired up 
on behalf of any one else. 

All this was past. Honour and 
justice urged him to remain neutral 
no longer. 

To say nothing against Major 
Gilbert had been all very well 
heretofore ; but now to pass by his 
merit, and let it be supposed that 
want of polish could still outweigh 
sterling worth, was not to be 
thought of. 

Gilbert had shown himself to be 
a gallant, intrepid fellow, inspired 
by a noble humanity which it 
would be a crying shame not to 
recognise and rate at its true 
value; and what did his callous- 
ness to the trifling proprieties and 
convenances of society signify in 
comparison ? 

The subject of these reflections 
should now be viewed with another 
eye. 

It seemed to him that Gilbert’s 
voice, look, manner,—all were 
changed. He spoke tersely and 
unaffectedly: he looked happy—as 
who would not have looked happy ? 
—but neither elated nor important. 
And, best of all, there was, in the 
place of any affected jocularity or 
indifference, a seriousness that be- 
came the moment well. Nothing 
of this was lost upon the other, 
who, betwixt compunction for the 
past and plans for the future, 
scarce understood his own percep- 
tions, but whose expressive silence 
and anxious solicitude for the 
comfort of his charge—for in that 
light he now looked upon Gilbert— 
betrayed the workings of his breast. 
He was undergoing a mental revo- 
lution. 

Not so, however, Lady Caroline. 

Lady Caroline was more annoy- 
ed with Gilbert for having saved 
one life, than she would have been 
if he had taken twenty. 

Why should he have been the 
one?, Why could no one else have 
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pulled the boy out? Not Hart. 
land, of course ;—in her secret 
soul she felt that little Billy did 
not necessitate ‘hat,—but one of 
the gardeners, or labourers, or 
anybody on whom she could have. 
bestowed a sovereign and a few 
icy words of commendation. ‘It 
was absurd to suppose that the 
boy need have been drowned but 
for Major Gilbert. As_ usual, 
Major Gilbert had put himself 
forward, and exaggerated the gan- 
ger, and would make his own story 
of it afterwards. 

‘¢ Among all our own people, do 
you mean to tell me there was no 
one you could have sent in after the 
child?” she demanded of her hus- 
band when all was over, and he 
was disposed to be carried away, 
as Hartland had been, in praise of 
the gallant deed. 

‘©You can hardly ‘send in’ a 
man to certain death, my dear,” 
replied he, promptly for him. 
‘‘The time is gone by when you 
or I could have said to a re- 
tainer, ‘Minion, take that pool 
at thy peril; ’ and Hodge knows 
s” 

‘* Hodge !”’ 

‘¢ Hodge in the abstract: Netley, 
Henry, William, and all the rest 
of them. They wisely considered 
their own precious carcasses were 
quite as much to them as Billy 
Barley’s was to him ; and I expect 
even Barley himself would mere- 
ly have brushed his sleeve across 
his eye if Gilbert had not been 
there.”’ 

‘*Would he have seen his own 
son drowned before his face with- 
out putting out his finger to save 
him?” 

‘*Putting out his whole hand 
would not have saved him, unless 
the man could swim—which he 
can’t.”’ 

‘‘They could have thrown a 


rope. 
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‘¢ Which would have been whirled 
out of reach in an instant. Be- 
sides, how can you suppose for a 
moment that a child in the agony 
of drowning would ever look for a 
rope?”’ 

‘¢ Well, never mind,’’ said Lady 
Caroline, shortly. ‘‘The boy is 
saved, and his parents may be 
thankful some one was there, it 
matters not who, to save him. I 
should think they will put a stop 
to any one’s fishing in the mill- 
stream after this. I have often 
said how dangerous it is. But, 
Theodore,’’—Mr Liscard’s Chris- 
tian name was Theodore—‘‘I do 
hope—I do beg, that you will do 
your best to prevent any display 
of silly enthusiasm on the part of 
the girls when they meet Major 
Gilbert. Of course they will be 
ready to deify him. He is the 
sort of person to enjoy that; and 
I am surprised he has had the good 
sense to go off to his quarters, in- 
stead of staying on here to be 
Séted.”” 

‘*Has he had anything hot to 
drink ?”’ 

‘Oh yes, Hartland has seen to 
that. Hartland has gone with 
him in the brougham to see him 
home. Really Hartland has been 
like a brother to that tiresome 
man——”’ 

——‘‘ Nonsense !’’ said Mr Lis- 
card, sharply. 

Lady Caroline jumped in her 
chair. She was the last woman 
in the world to be ‘‘ nonsensed’’ 
at. 

‘¢ My dear!’ she began. 

——‘‘ My dear!’’ retorted her 
husband. His eyes were blue; he 
was ready for the fray. 

‘*Nonsense?’’ repeated Lady 
Caroline, with a haughty frown ; 
but she was stopped again. 

—‘‘I tell you it is nonsense, 
sheer, ridiculous nonsense,’”’—de- 
clared the doughty scholar, show- 
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ing her ladyship he could bristle 
as well as she,—‘‘the way in 
which you have set yourself 
against this Major Gilbert from 
the first moment you cast eyes 
upon him, for no reason at all 
that I can’see. For no reason 
that is any reason, at all events. 
He does not suit you; he is not 
a ladies’ man ; he is not—ahem !— 
eminently a gentleman. He is too 
talkative and assertive, and en- 
grosses too much of the conversa- 
tion in the general circle. I sup- 
pose he would be called bump- 
tious. But that is one of the 
faults of the day. It is absurd to 
blame a young man for being like 
other young men.”’ 

‘‘Not like Hartland.” 

‘‘Hartland! What has Hart- 
land to do with it? Why should 
he and Gilbert becompared? Hart- 
land tickles your fancy, so you 
must needs shape every one’s coat 
to his pattern. Hartland is well 
enough ; but I must say, Caroline, 
that if you want to make him 
repugnant to me, you cannot adopt 
a better course than by dinning 
his praises all day and every day 
into my ears, as you do,—and 
I suspect Rosamund feels the 
same.”’ 

It was now her turn for ‘‘ Non- 
sense!’’ but the shot told. She 
wondered if it could be, could pos- 
sibly be, the truth? She was as 
nearly being silenced as she had 
ever been in her life. 

‘‘Hartland, as I say, is very 
well,’”’ proceeded Mr Liscard, who 
had his own reasons for pursuing 
his advantage. ‘‘But he is not 
anything out of the way. He 
would have cut but a sorry figure 
by the side of the mill-stream to- 
day, if the despised Gilbert had 
not been there.”’ 

‘*It is a shame to say so. He 
would have done it if he could. 

‘* Ay, but could he? Not only 
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swimming powers, but pluck, nerve, 
brains, all were needed, and all of 
those Gilbert had to give.’’ 

‘*What could Hartland have 
done that he did not do?”’ 

‘« You miss the point. I am not 
blaming Hartland; but what, as 
you rightly ask, could he have 
done? Nothing—stood by, and 
seen a life lost! Caroline, you 
are wrong; I tell you you are 
wrong. You undervalue a man 
of sense and valour and unblem- 
ished reputation, because he— 
pshaw !—upsets his wine-glass ! ’’ 

‘« It is not that—it was not that. 
You have no right to say it was 
that,’’ protested she, almost in tears 
of indignation. ‘‘ All along I have 
felt the same about him—all along 
I have told Rosamund how I felt. 
I knew he would give me more 
trouble yet—I knew he would. 
Oh, why did he ever come to the 
place? Tiresome, odious man! 
And you, Theodore, to take his 
part! I could not, no, I could 
not have believed it. If, instead 
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of standing up for this—this for. 
ward, impertinent, vulgar upstart, 
you would help me to be rid of 
him, and back me up in my endeay- 
ours to get him out of Rosamund’s 
way, you would be doing your part, 
and not leaving to me all a parent’s 
duty in the matter.” 

‘*IT am by no means disposed to 
leave to you all a parent’s duty in 
the matter.”’ 

‘‘No? You wil? do your duty 
by her?”’ 

‘«Certainly.’’ 

‘* You will take her away, since 
he cannot be got to budge. You 
will separate them at once—to- 
morrow ?”’ 

‘‘Ah! But who said that was 
my duty?” 

‘‘It is surely your duty to save 
your child from an _ unequal 
marriage.”’ 

‘‘It depends upon what you 
mean by ‘ equal.’ ”’ 

‘‘TIs he a fit husband for your 
daughter, Theodore? ”’ 

‘¢] think he is, Caroline.’’ 
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AMONG THE ISLANDS OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC: 


In a paper in the April num- 
ber of this Magazine I dealt chiefly 
with the Fiji Islands. There are 
two neighbouring groups, — as 
neighbourhood is counted in these 
sociable regions — the Tongan or 
Friendly, and the Samoan or Navi- 
gators’ Isiands, which lie respec- 
tively, as regards Fiji, some 380 
miles to the south-east, and 600 
to the north-east. They are un- 
connected, independent groups, 
with languages about as dissimilar 
as French and Italian, and the 
chief islands (with the seat of 
Government) in each are about 
600 miles apart. It was interest- 
ing, then, in this connection, to 
notice that the fine indifference 
to geographical detail, which in 
the last generation distinguished 
our Foreign Office, still in these 
latter days clings about the Board 
of Trade. I hope I shall not great- 
ly offend official proprieties when I 
mention that while I was in Samoa, 
the circulars from that department 
used to arrive addressed to ‘‘ Her 
Britannic Majesty’s Consul, Samoa, 
Friendly Islands’?! I am sure no 
Tongan department of state would 
think of addressing a despatch to, 
¢.g., ‘*Corsica, British Islands,” 
which would be a mistake of 
about the same geographical enor- 
mity. In some respects, however, 
the neighbourhood of these three 
groups has a certain reality. They 
are much nearer to each other 
than to any other group, and there 
has always been considerable inter- 
course between them. The Ton- 
gans, a wonderfully energetic 
little people, occupied Samoa pro- 
bably some centuries ago; the re- 
mains of their roads and fortifica- 
tions still exist there; and their 
king, in Captain Cook’s time, con- 
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sidered Samoa to be within his 
dominions. In our own time the 
intercourse between Fiji and Ton- 
ga has been constant. The geo- 
graphical propinquity of the three 
groups, as well as their recent 
history, makes it a matter of re- 
gret that, when we annexed Fiji, 
we did not take the others also. 
England has always been singularly 
popular in both; and in fact the 
sovereignty of each has at different 
times been solemnly pressed on us. 
No serious objection would, a few 
years ago, have been raised by any 
other Power, and the additional 
administrative cost would have 
been very small. The practical 
nearness of Tonga to Fiji is shown 
by the ease and security with 
which the natives make the voy- 
age in their slight canoes. The 
impression which the little Tongan 
nation of some 22,000 souls has 
made on the Fijians, who were, 
till lately, six or seven times as 
numerous, is remarkable. It is 
due not merely to their greater 
prowess in war, but rather to their 
higher intelligence and general 
vigour. Under their chief, Maafu, 
a man of extraordinary intelli- 
gence, the Tongans would certain- 
ly, but for our interference, have 
twenty years ago conquered the 
whole of Fiji. The matter was 
compromised by allowing them to 
occupy the eastern or windward 
islands ; and at Loma-Loma, the last 
Fijian port at which one touches on 
the way to Tonga, one is already 
struck by the different cast of 
features, and the greater neatness 
of the villages. The people are 
constantly passing to Tonga and 
back, and several came on board 
our little steamer as passengers. 
I had noticed two pretty refined- 
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looking girls taking a tearful fare- 
well of some friends who were 
going with us, and after we had 
started I was surprised to see the 
girls still standing on deck. At 
last, however, they quietly stepped 
to the side, sprang overboard, and 
with that curious indifference to 
sharks which one notices every- 
where, struck out gracefully for 
the shore, turning round frequently 
and waving their adieux. 

There were some smart fellows 
among the crew, Tongans, putting 
on a certain amount of ‘‘side,”’ and 
working as if all the world was 
looking on, still capital sailors, 
only equalled by some Rotumah 
‘* boys,’’ natives of a small island 
to the north of Fiji, who have long 
been great favourites on board 
English ships for their sailor-like 
qualities. They had fine, hand- 
some, open faces, not darker than 
Spaniards; but this is explicable 
by the fact that Rotumah, with its 
few hundred native families, has 
for generations been a rendezvous 
of English or American whalers. 
I doubt whether those who study 
these races make sufficient allow- 
ance for the modification of type 
which must have taken place in 
this way in many of the groups. 
I feel certain, for instance, that 
this has been the case in Tonga, 
though it is ignored by Tongans of 
good family, among whom, never- 
theless, isolated Europeans have 
lived for the last hundred years. 

Our sailors had the opportunity 
of showing what they were made of, 
for the steamer was a very humble 
little craft, and the raw boisterous 
weather, intricate steering amid 
a network of reefs, and a very im- 
perfect chart, gave a haphazard 
character to the navigation. Ac- 
cordingly, my first view of ‘‘ Tonga- 
tabu,”’ the sacred island of Tonga 
(or rather of its coco-palms, which 
are higher than the island itself), 


was a welcome if not imposing 
sight. On approaching the capi- 
tal, too, the king’s church and 
palace--the latter a two-storeyed 
edifice— though only of white. 
painted wood, looked at a dis- 
tance, to eyes accustomed for some 
time only to South Sea architec. 
ture, very grand indeed. Nuku. 
alofa, though a fortified post in old 
times, has only of late years been 
adopted as the capital, from its 
(relative) advantages as a harbour, 

On arriving from Fiji at either 
Tonga or Samoa, you are struck 
at once by remarkable differences, 
and by equally curious and deep. 
seated resemblances. I do not 
refer to external nature, but to 
everything connected with the 
people. They are most alike in 
their manners and customs and 
mode of life; less so in their 
(ancient) beliefs and in their per- 
sonal appearance ; and least of all, 
perhaps, in their language, though 
here, too, there are deep under- 
lying resemblances. We are now 
no longer among the dark negroid 
Melanesians, but among that fair 
Polynesian race which has so won- 
derful a range over the whcle 
Pacific, starting from this point, 
and extending eastwards as far as 
the Sandwich Islands on the north 
of the equator, and to the Mar- 
quesas and Easter Island on the 
south of it. Among these people 
you have, along with all the amia- 
bility and politeness of the Fijians, 
the superadded charm of an in- 
describable refinement, and of feel- 
ing that you are among a people 
with much greater intellectual pos- 
sibilities. On the whole, they are 
decidedly fairer, varying from a 
dark to a light bronze, and the 
Samoan bronze has, so to speak, 
an extra dash of copperin it. The 
Tongan women, though not beau- 
tiful according to our standard, 
have singularly pleasant, somsy 
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faces, always ready to dimple into 
smiles. Among the Samoans you 
sometimes find real beauty, and 
figures of perfect symmetry and 
race. The cheek-bones are no 
doubt a trifle prominent, and the 
nostrils wider than our own; but 
it is wonderful how soon the eye 
gets accustomed to such deviations 
from our standard when you have 
nothing to measure them by. 
When I returned to civilisation 
I thought our ‘‘ leptorhine’’ noses 
had quite a pinched look! I no- 
ticed in Samoa, too—and this is 
surely a proof of the refinement of 
the race—that the old women, in- 
stead of becoming, as in so many 
countries, repulsive hags, often 
retained in face and figure much 
of the elegance of youth. In con- 
trasting this race, however, with 
the Fijian, we must remember that 
the latter are not typical Melane- 
sians, for they have in modern 
and probably in prehistoric times 
been much leavened by a .Poly- 
nesian admixture. On the other 
hand, there can be little doubt 
that there is a dark strain in the 
Polynesians: possibly they found 
a dark race in possession when 
they first arrived in the Pacific, 
and absorbed them; or possibly a 
Negrito element, in the Archipel- 
ago, was an original component 
element of the Polynesian race. 

All this charm of. appearance 
and manner, combined with the 
greater mental capacity, naturally 
inspires you with an even greater 
interest than you felt for the sim- 
pler Fijians. You marvel at the 
total absence among such a people 
of the art of writing. Have they 
lost it? There is not atrace of 
it left, and the old explanation, 
that it was lost owing to the ab- 
sence of the necessary materials, 
strikes me as singularly insuffi- 
cient, for the stuff which they 
manufacture for wearing purposes 
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from the bast of the paper-mul- 
berry is practically a paper, and 
they draw patterns on it with a 
dark dye. Their taste for intel- 
lectual pursuits when cultivated is 
remarkable. A missionary whom 
I met in Samoa had translated 
some of our Science Primers, and 
found his people greatly interested 
by them, In Tonga, one of the 
most interesting sights I saw was 
the Wesleyan College, founded by 
Mr Moulton, an enthusiast in 
teaching, and a man of exceptional 
culture. He has compiled for his 
people several biographies of great 
men, a universal history, text- 
books of geography, mathematics, 
and natural history, besides adap- 
tations and translations of hymns, 
and one of ‘ Paradise Lost,’ which 
he declares they rot only appre- 
ciate but quote! The bent of 
their minds, however, is shown by 
a great aptitude for mental arith- 
metic, and a corresponding slow- 
ness at solving a problem. They 
also seem bad linguists. 

The Tongan music, like the Sa- 
moan, is an advance on the Fijian, 
and I was especially struck by the 
singing at the College on Sundays. 
Some popular airs, no doubt, were 
pressed into sacred services, but 
I have heard many a choir at 
home less efficient and less har- 
monious ; and this is the more re- 
markable when we reflect how 
different their music is from ours, 
and how much they have first to 
unlearn and then to acquire. I 
did not presume to put the colle- 
gians through their facings—first, 
because, being ignorant of the lan- 
guage, it would have been easy to 
deceive me if there had been any 
such desire; most of the students, 
besides, were respectable married 
men and head of families ; and fur- 
thermore, among them, and taking 
a leading part in the work, stood, 
like Aspasia in the school of 
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Athens (though she would be 
shocked by the comparison, for 
she was amost exemplary young 
lady), a chief’s daughter, who, hav- 
ing come out at the head of all the 
examinations, had deigned to take 
in my washing ! There could be no 
doubt, however, of the intelligence 
and keen interest in their work 
shown by all concerned. This 
bringing of the sexes freely to- 
gether in their common studies— 
Polynesian morality being what it 
is—was a bold and original step on 
Mr Moulton’s part ; but it succeed- 
ed admirably, for the young ladies 
were carefully superintended by 
Mrs Moulton, and instructed by 
her besides in various womanly ac- 
quirements, and they were accord- 
ingly much sought after, not more 
for their accomplishments than for 
their virtues, by all the youth of 
Tonga. No other institution in 
these islands has done such practi- 
cal service to the cause of morality, 
and it issad to have tospeak of 
it in the past tense ; but even when 
I was there it was suffering under 
the tyrannical opposition of Mr 
Baker, the ex-Wesleyan minister 
who has so long been dictator of 
the little State, and he has since 
had it violently broken up. To 
his proceedings, however, I shall 
return later. 

There is another interesting side 
to the College training. Adjoin- 
ing the long rows of simple colle- 
giate cells or studies, and enclosed 
by a high orange fence, was the 
cricket-ground. I had not known 
of its existence, and the last thing 
perhaps I expected, when peering 
through the hedge, was to see 
a couple of these gentle natives 
standing up, bare-legged —no 


thought of pads or gloves here 
—to the swiftest bowling, while 
the fielding was splendid; a ball 
stopped or a catch which would 
the applause of Lord’s, 


excite 
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passes here as a matter of course, 
Cricket, by the way, has for some 
time been the rage in Samoa also, 
At Apia, the capital, I saw a 
match between the yacht Mar- 
chesa and a scratch Samoan 
eleven, in which the yatchtsmen 
were nowhere. The game when 
first introduced took the Samoans 
by storm, and has rather run wild, 
for they sometimes play fifty or a 
hundred a-side, the match lasting 
a week or two, to the great detir- 
ment of ‘‘ business,’’ and the mis- 
sionaries set their faces against 
it, unreasonably, I think, as it is 
surely a case for regulation rather 
than for suppression ; but the easy- 
going Samoan cares less for ecclesi- 
astical thunder than his cousin of 
Tonga. The Fijians, by the way, 
have also acquired cricket, and 
football too, which they play capi- 
tally with bare feet. What would 
they think of Rugby ‘‘hacking’”’! 

Well, it would hardly have oc- 


curred to us to introduce cricket’ 


if there had been no turf to play 
on, and yet the natives speak of 
the introduction (accidental) of 
our grasses as a grievance. One 
hardly understands the objection, 
for the grass sward surrounding a 
Tongan village gives it, for English 
eyes, its greatest charm; but their 
ideal of tidy surroundings is the 
bare ground, with every green blade 
grubbed up. One sees a well-kept 
Samoan town thus treated, and no 
doubt, amid the tropical luxuriance 
of ‘vegetation, it gives a soigné 
look, and the frequent showers 
prevent annoyance from dust; 
but it is not our idea of Sweet 
Auburn. Other plants besides 
the grasses have been accidentally 
introduced by ships, and are a very 
serious nuisance, spreading every- 
where, and taking forcible posses- 
sion of otherwise useful land. The 
worst, perhaps, are one or two mal- 
vaceous plants (Sida sp.), growing 
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some 2 to 4 feet high, and so thick 
that you can sometimes hardly get 
throughthem. The Canna Jndica, 
too, very conspicuous with its bright 
red flowers, and covering acres of 
ground, only appeared in Tonga a 
few years ago; and I was struck, 
when visiting one of the greatest 
and strangest relics of antiquity, 
the famous trilith, to see growing 
in its interstices two common 
British plants, the little yellow 
oxalis, which is very common here, 
and the sow-thistle (Sonchus). 
A monument such as this trilith, 
however obscure its origin and 
purpose, adds greatly to the in- 
terest with which one regards this 
little country, showing that it had 
a history, if one could only read 
it, and a past. It stands quite by 
itself, in an opening off one of 
the charming green roads which 
are such a pleasant feature of the 
island, and consists of three huge 
blocks of coralline rock, the up- 
rights about 15 or 16 feet high, 6 
deep, and 3 wide, the transverse 
block neatly mortised into them, 
with a hollow at the top, said to 
have been used for drinking ava. 
As a gateway, it apparently leads 
nowhere. The most plausible sug- 
gestion as to its origin is, that it 
was a fatongia—i.e., a work exe- 
cuted by way of tribute, or as a 
sign of submission by a conquered 
enemy. Local tradition says that 
the blocks came from Wallis 
Island, some 550 miles to the 
north; and my lamented friend, 
the late Consul H. F. Symonds, 
assured me not only that there 
was no rock in Tonga exactly 
similar, but that he had been 
shown, at Wallis Island, the place 
where the blocks were said to have 
been quarried—which to some ex- 
tent corroborates the above theory. 
I sorrowfully testify to the merits 
of this promising young officer— 
but indeed he had already done 
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good and useful work—who died 
afterwards of illness contracted 
at Samoa. A son of the distin- 
guished geologist, the Rev. W. S. 
Symonds, he was a keen observer 
of natural phenomena, and well 
versed in native customs and tra- 
dition. His warm and intelligent 
sympathy with the natives, while 
quite alive to their faults, had made 
him greatly beloved and trusted 
by them, and he was equally popu- 
lar and respected among his own 
feilow-countrymen. 

Another strange erection I saw, 
of which no explanation is forth- 
coming. It is a simple pile of 
stones, some 30 yards long, the 
ground-plan lozenge-shaped—i.e., 
wider in the centre than at the 
ends. It slopes up from each ex- 
tremity towards the centre, where 
it is some 12 feet broad and 25 feet 
high. It must formerly have stood 
by the water-side, for close by is a 
curious-looking tract of dry coral, 
with a burnt calcined appearance, 
which the tide seldom now covers ; 
the land, in fact, has evidently risen 
recently, for scattered over it are 
a number of unfortunate man- 
grove-trees stranded, and throwing 
out their parched branch-roots in 
all directions in the vain search 
for water. 

The feitokas or burial-places of 
the old chiefs also show an amount 
of mechanical skill and energy of 
which the present people are hard- 
ly capable. They are cblong 
mounds, each enclosed usually by 
three tiers of huge stones, rising 
in steps one above the other. One 
of the blocks I found to measure 
about 21’x 6’x 3’. These /fettokas 
were still kept in order, and some 
of them used, at the beginning of 
the century; but they are now 
buried in forest so dense that a 
complete view of their proportions 
cannot be had; but each mound 
was several times the length of 
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the block I measured. On one 
I noticed that only the upper tier 
of stones was present, showing 
probably that these had been in 
all cases dragged into position 
first, on the same principle on 
which the ingenious Mr Cope 
Whitehouse professes to explain 
the construction of the Pyramids. 
On some of the tombs great forest- 
trees are growing, and the stone- 
work is covered with a network 
of roots and creepers. There are 
also some tombs on a much 
smaller scale, containing perhaps 
the bodies of children, or more 
probably of the wives, who, until 
two or three generations ago, 
were always strangled at the 
funeral of the Tui Tonga. 

The ordinary Tongan burial- 
ground, though the graves are well 
cared for, has a dreary look, for 
not a blade of vegetation is ad- 
mitted ; each grave is strewn with 
white coral sand, with a border of 
shells or dark stones, and gener- 
ally a little wooden cross or two. 
It is usually fenced in with slabs 
of stone, and sometimes there is 
a border of a small red alter- 
nanthera; certain trees, too, are 
planted, especially the nokonoko 
or casuarina, on account of the 
weird soughing sound which the 
lightest air makes in its. branches. 
The favourite and fashionable 
decoration, however, I have not 
yet mentioned. I remember be- 
ing a little surprised when an 
American gentleman showed me, 
with justifiable satisfaction, the 
beautiful marble tomb which he 
had procured from Sydney, and 
erected over his native wife. 
It was kept in perfect order, 
and planted with the choicest 
flowers; while surrounding the 
whole, in lavish profusion, but 
tastefully arranged, were rows of 
inverted beer-bottles. I confess 
that, as with the biscuit-tin which 
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adorned King Thakombau’s grave, 
I failed quite to penetrate the 
symbol. And yet—a beer-bottle, 
inverted, and empty. He who. 
runs away, no doubt, read it for 
himself ! 

The towns in Tonga are much 
larger than in Fiji, and though the 
houses are much smaller (showing, 
it is said, the poverty to which the 
people are reduced under the pre- 
sent régime), there is greater ele- 
gance and refinement in their treat- 
ment of the same materials. Here 
the pigs are not allowed the dis- 
gusting freedom they enjoy in 
Fiji. You generally find pig- 
sties, often overgrown and shaded 
with the double white-flowered 
datura, a mass of blossom. I do 
not, Jien entendu, assert that this 
is planted to hide the pigs! Usu- 
ally, too, you find enclosed gar- 
dens, fenced with bamboos or with 
the croton-oil plant, and always 
beautiful trees, mostly with showy 
blossoms as the barringtonias and 
fagreeas, inocarpus, and _ termina- 
lias, besides coco-palms and oranges, 
and generally some fine spreading 
banyans. Under one of these, 
still standing near the Mua, the 
ancient capital, Captain Cook re- 
ceived his ‘‘ Friendly’’ islanders, 
who all the time were plotting his 
destruction, though luckily they 
could not agree upon their plan. 
But the temptation of vet s0 
priceless as that offered by a great 
European ship must have been 
nearly irresistible. Our Cornish 
wreckers of the same date were as 
savage, and more inexcusable. 

The churches are externally 
mere whitewashed barns, -but I 
have been greatly struck by their 
interiors. The internal structure 
of supporting posts and rafters is 
somewhat different from the Fi- 
jian, and perhaps more elegant 
and ingenious. The Roman Catho- 
lic Church at the Mua I especial- 
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ly remember, with its double row 
of lofty pillars, the trunks of ves¢ 
trees (Afzelia dijuga), forming a 
long dark aisle; the symmetrical 
scaffolding, blending in the even- 
ing light with the beautiful lattice- 
work of the roof, seemed to melt 
into a delicate tracery, while the 
darkness threw into befitting gloom 
the usual cheap coloured prints 
and gaudy images,—the only pro- 
minent ornament being great clus- 
ters of the large white cowry-shell 
suspended from the rafters. The 
whole effect was striking and im- 
pressive, infinitely more so than 
their new cathedral, which is of 
stone, picked out in light colours (!), 
the only stone building in these 
islands, and a doubtful experiment 
in a region of earthquakes. Its 
consecration was a grand affair. 
Whatever else the Church of Rome 
can do, elle sait se faire valoir. 
National dances and processions 
had been rehearsed for weeks, and 
there were some fine specimens of 
national costume, enhanced by the 
hideous contrast of an occasional 
chief—or worse, his wife—in the 
full glory of European dress. Then 
all the Roman Catholics from all 
the islands were not merely in- 
vited, but allowed to bring their 
friends, and the milita came and 
burned much powder in salutes, so 
that, in short, it looked as if all 
Tonga was there. Certainly one 
would have expected both the 
practical teaching and the pomp 
and ritual of this creed to be irre- 
sistible for natives like these, and 
their fidelity to their first convert- 
ers is remarkable. The French 
priests, too, are, as a class, the 
most cultivated men you meet in 
these parts, and gentlemen be- 
sides; at least I never met an 
exception to this rule. 

The Mua had the additional in- 
terest of showing the remains as 
an old Tongan fortification. This 
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might be either rectangular or 
round, with a double ditch (some 
12 feet deep and wide) and mound, 
and a latticed enclosure, loopholed 
and arrow-proof, on the top. On 
the greensward lay neglected two 
very curious relics, 9-pounder 
carronades, with the Crown and 
date 1813, possibly taken in fair 
fight from the Britisher; for not 
far from here, at Bea, I passed 
the remains of the stockade rash- 
ly attacked in 1840 by Captain 
Croker, R.N., of the Favourite, 
who, having been induced to take 
the side of King George in a re- 
ligious contest, was killed in the 
assault, and his troops repulsed. 
He was buried, I think, at sea; 
but the clever monarch erected a 
tombstone to his memory—the 
motive being, let us say, one-third 
gratitude and two-thirds pride in 
his countrymen’s victory over the 
British. This remarkable man 
is still alive, though considerably 
older than the century, and now 
quite under Mr Baker’s influence. 
He has at first sight a strange 
faux air of the old German Kaiser, 
of which he is, of course, very 
proud, though on the outbreak of 
the Franco-German war he issued 
a proclamation of strict neutrality ! 

These pleasant Tongans have a 
good deal of vanity in their com- 
position. They will engage as 
servants, but on the tacit under- 
standing that there is nothing 
menial in the idea, or in your 
treatment of them. Thus they 
prefer not to have their wages paid 
regularly, but rather to come and 
ask you at intervals to oblige them 
with a few shillings, as they have 
some purchases to make! Not 
that even the upper class consider 
any manual work beneath them. 
At the College all take their turn 
at hard domestic work at the Mis- 
sion-house, and I was waited on 
at tea by what in Tongan is called 
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a gradddaughter—/.e., a grand- 
niece—of the king, her sister 
being nurse at a friend’s house. 
In fact people like having these 
aristocrats as servants, for they 
keep all the other servants in 
order. My house in Samoa was 
kept by an old lady, absolutely 
honest and. devoted. She did 
everything needful, and her hus- 
band, a high chief and learned 
judge, took his turn at scrubbing 
the floors as a matter of course. 

Tongatabu is delightful for rid- 
ing and walking, the green roads 
traversing the forest in all direc- 
tions, and this is never quite im- 
penetrable, much of it indeed 
having at one time or other been 
under cultivation. The monotony 
of colour, a common reproach to 
tropical forests, certainly does not 
exist here. Besides the variety 
of foliage and of blossom, chiefly 
white, on the trees themselves, you 
have masses of varied colours ; 
crotons and coleus, a profusion of 
convolvulus, of clitorias and other 
peas, and beans with stout wooden 
stems,—Jack and his _bean-stalk 
is no idle fable,—with many other 
creepers. Not the least beautiful 
among the trees are the varieties 
of citrus. I know of no more 
delicious orange than the great 
green orange of Tonga, and there 
is (besides the mandarin, shad- 
dock, and other familiar varieties) 
one known here as ¢he orange 
(moi) simply. All the other 
molis have qualifying names im- 
plying a foreign origin, and the 
orange is not usually considered 
indigenous to these islands; but 
it is difficult to suppose that this 
moli was imported, for, though a 
fine tree, it is valueless as a fruit, 
being nearly all ‘‘ white”’ inside, 
with a very small nucleus of pulp. 
And it could hardly have degener- 
ated here. The natives use it for 
cleaning their hair. 


It appears strange, with so 
much luxuriant verdure every- 
where, never to see a running 
stream, or in fact, except in some 
swampy spot after heavy rains, any 
fresh water at all. There are 
wells, and no doubt underground 
catchment-basins, where a stratum 
of altered coral or clay may retain 
the water, but it never rises in 
springs. I remember a couple of 
horses coming to Samoa from 
Tonga, one of which, though 
otherwise perfectly docile, could 
not for a long time be induced to 
cross a bridge or a running stream ; 
the other, a more (or, query, less) 
rational being, made no difficulty, 
but left the responsibility to his 
rider. There is also water, usu- 
ally brackish, in some of the caves, 
with which the island, an atoll by 
origin, seems honeycombed. One 
of these, said to extend across the 
island, has some very fine stalac- 
tites; another I saw was much 
blocked up by large masses of 
rock, evidently detached from the 
roof by recent earthquakes. 

In the very pretty village of 
Hihifo I came on a_ curious 
sight. Some time before reaching 
the spot the air was full of strange 
shrill sounds, which proceeded 
from an ancient clump of trees. 
From the branches of these de- 
pended in thousands what seemed 
like great oblong nuts or fruits ; 
but one of these from time to time 
unrolled itself, took wings, and 
after a short cruise came back 
and hung itself up again. Itisa 
huge colony of flying-foxes, who, 
being strictly ¢édu, are not mo- 
lested; and they never leave the 
place except on the death of the 
chief, when they disappear, and 
having accompanied his spirit to 
Bulotu, the Polynesian Hades, re- 
turn to Hihifo. I was informed 
that they positively thus disap- 
peared at the death of the two 
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last holders of the title, and were 
absent on each occasion about a 
fortnight. The time is interesting, 
as enabling one to calculate ap- 
proximately the distance of those 
regions. These so-called ‘‘ flying 
foxes’’ are really gigantic fruit- 
eating bats (Pteropide) with foxy- 
looking faces. It is pretty to see 
a female hanging by the claw of 
one wing toa branch, half asleep, 
with a young one suckling at her 
breast, supported by the other ma- 
ternal wing, wrapped round her 
like any angel’s. But the Tongans 
are only separated by a short space 
of time from sterner superstitions 
than that of Hihifo. An old lady 
_of high rank called one day, and 
noticing that she had lost a finger, 
I asked the cause. She answered 


simply that when she was young 
an uncle was very ill, and she was 
called, and her finger chopped off 
with a chisel and buried in the 
family tomb as an offering to the 


ancestors. There was no idea, she 
said, of sacrifice in the matter ; but 
in fact it was common, though 
done with great reluctance, to 
sacrifice not merely a finger, but the 
whole child, to save an important 
life, or turn away the anger of a 
powerful spirit. 

Among the curious things I 
heard of but did not see, yet from 
the character of my informants I 
have no doubt about, is the art 
which the natives possess of in 
some way attracting, or, as it is 
called, charming, the shark. The 
process consists of singing and 
gesticulations; the shark comes 
up, and allows the noose to be 
slipped over his head. If they are 
not ready for him, they motion 
him away. A quaint addition to 
my story is, that it is absolutely 
necessary to success (so the people 
assert and believe), that every 
member of the fishing-party be, 
for the time, at charity with all 
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men. Sitting at a ava ring of 
an evening, I have heard and seen 
the shark-song chanted by a party 
of laughing girls. It was musical 
and pretty enough; and I could 
quite understand that the play 
which they made simultaneously 
with waving arms and speaking 
eyes, and which was not intended 
to be without effect on the com- 
pany present, would be quite irre- 
sistible to a shark. 

Another kind of fishing, how- 
ever, the leading facts of which 
are much more difficult to compre- 
hend, I witnessed myself in Samoa. 
The marvel in this case is, that 
the quarry makes its appearance 
always on a stated day every year, 
—to wit, the last day of the third 
quarter of the moon towards the 
end of October. This is consequent- 
ly known and reckoned on before- 
hand, and at the few places where 
it appears, it is the great sporting 
event of the year. I had accord- 
ingly made my arrangements, and 
embarking before daylight, pulled 
out towards the reef which fringed , 
the shore, about a mile distant. 
The gradual break of day was 
very beautiful, disclosing, as one 
looked back, the grand outlines 
and masses of forest-clad moun- 
tains, and the long lines of surf- 
beaten reef. In front, between 
me and the surf, lay along dark 
mass, which, as the light broke, 
I perceived to be a great number 
of canoes with their occupants, 
men and women, in their most be- 
coming attire, the simple petticoat 
of leaves or ¢appa with necklaces 
of fruits or flowers, already wait- 
ing, and in high good - humour. 
Every one was provided with a 
thing like a racket or small 
butterfly- net, and every canoe 
with a small bucket or two. Soon 
one noticed patches of little 
bubbles on the surface, and look- 
ing closer, one saw that the water 
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was alive with myriads of small 
wriggling worms, some 2 or 3 
inches long, which seemed to be 
swarming up from the reef. These 
every one proceeded vigorously to 
scoop up and transfer to the buck- 
ets. Sometimes the worms would 
fail, and the boats would move on 
a few yards to look for them ; and 
there was much good - humoured 
fun and chaffing as the outriggers 
got entangled with each other, and 
especially when a canoe-full of 
girls was upset—for they are all 
amphibious, and these accidents 
were generally intentional, and 
provocative of much gallantry on 
the part of their admirers. Soon 
our buckets began to fill with a 
substance which seemed half slime 
and the remainder a dark-green 
mass like spinach; but the sport 
did not last long, for soon after 
the sun had cleared the horizon, 
the worms began to vanish like 
the manna of the Israelites, and 
the performance concluded abrupt- 
ly with a general race for the shore. 
It lasts, however, for two morn- 
ings; and on going out next day 
the same scene was repeated, only 
with the difference that the worms 
had, as the natives said, ‘‘ grown.” 
Certainly, though not appreciably 
thicker, they were three times as 
long. They are thought a great 
delicacy, and are sent, wrapped in 
banana-leaves, to friends at a dis- 
tance. I did not appreciate them, 
but some Europeans do, and com- 
pare them to caviare. The natives 
asserted unanimously that not a 
worm would be seen on the third 
morning. I had intended to go 
out and verify this, but the weather 
was too squally for a boat. The 
palolo only appear at one or two 
other points on the Samoan coast, 
and in Fiji. They are jointed 
annelids, and it is supposed that, 
breaking up and dissolving (as 
they do) in the weter, the ova are 
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fertilized; then these, sinking to 
the bottom, are hatched, and 
grow, and coming to the surface 
once more, precisely a year after, 
undergo the same process ; but for 
the marvellous exactness to a day 
of their annual appearance, [ 
doubt if the most omniscient phil- 
osopher has yet propounded a 
theory. 

The cooking in these islands is 
excellent; the difficulty is about 
food. I refer to animal food only 
—for, assuming that you resent a 
perpetual diet of tinned meats and 
of pig, there remains only the oc- 
casional fowl, and still more occa- 
sional fish ; but the oven in which 
everything is prepared is one of 
the. most effective culinary arrange- 
ments in the world, and probably 
one of the oldest,—at all events 
among peoples sufficiently civilised 
to have studied the question, for 
one finds it in widely distant 
countries. A hole is dug in the 
earth, and filled with brushwood 
and stones ; the fire is then lighted, 
and kept covered up till the stones 
are heated red-hot; then the 
charred wood is raked out, and the 
hunches of pig, or fowls, wrapped 
in banana-leaves, with the yams, 
taro, and everything else, are put in, 
and the whole covered up again with 
green banana-leaves. In half an 
hour or so everything is ready, 
and the food cooked to perfection. 
A Tongan dinner is a pleasant af- 
fair. The house, with its pretty 
walls of latticed reeds, is fresh and 
clean. You sit or recline, as in 
Fiji, on mats, resting comfortably 
against a kind of elevation at one 
end of the floor, or simply a board 
fixed there for the purpose. -A 
balmy breeze, and charming vistas 
of forest or garden or picturesque 
neighbours, reach you through 
the open doorways, across which a 
plank about a foot high is placed 
to keep out the pigs. One is often 
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tempted to sit down for a moment on 
this plank, an act, however, which 
is considered to be very bad form 
indeed! When every one is seated, 
acouple of men will come in bear- 
ing a great bundle some 4 feet long, 
wrapped in fresh banana-leaves. 
This is set down and unrolled, and 
the leaves serving as a tablecloth, 
the contents are spread upon it, 
—pieces of pork, fowls cooked in 
various ways—for they can boil 
as well as bake—pumpkins, yams, 
sweet-potatoes, onions, and other 
vegetables. For beverage, some 
coco-nuts are placed in the oven, 
and their liquid contents drunk 
hot are most refreshing. The host 
tears up the fowls, &c., with his 
fingers, and you gladly use the 
same primitive implements, for we 
all privately admit their superiority 
when the leg of a chicken is con- 
cerned. 

The manners of the people are 
excellent. Any one getting up to 


leave the company, or reaching up 
for anything on a shelf, and thereby 
putting himself for the moment in 
asuperior position to you, utters a 
form of apology, or simply claps 
his hands, which has the same 


meaning. The children, usually 
up to eight or ten very attrac- 
tive-looking and picturesque, play 
around, pleasant and well-behaved. 
The last thing that occurs to you 
is that your friends are ‘‘ savages.” 
You conceive a great liking for 
them, and yet you are conscious of 
atremendous gulf between. It is 
not precisely the inferiority of the 
‘¢grey barbarian ’’ to the ‘‘Christian 
child,”’ for the grey barbarian is a 
very orthodox Christian ;_ the feel- 
ing comes rather from the mystery 
of his origin, and the immense dis- 
tance of his past—é.e., of all which 
makes the present—from yours. 
Ponderous volumes, indeed, have 
been written to prove that we 
never were connected in the past ; 
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that they originated in New Zea- 
land, and that all the migrations, 
of which they have such copious 
traditions, were from the south to 
the north. Some of the stories, 
no doubt, will read either way; but 
the great balance of probabilities 
shows that they came from some 
tropical land. Their yams, £umadas, 
and other tropical vegetables, for 
instance, to which the traditions 
allude, could not have originated 
in New Zealand, for they have 
degenerated there. On the whole, 
the weight of evidence leads to 
the view that the ancestors of the 
race were akin to the ancestors of 
the Malay. Philology seems to 
support this view, and also a con- 
nection, however remote, with the 
Melanesians—a connection which, 
in spite of the contrasts and an- 
tipathies between the two, forces 
itself on you the more you observe 
and consider them. 

Purely Polynesian place-names 
occur in an unbroken chain from 
the Pacific to the great Malay 
islands. Some. ingenious writers, 
however, would give the race a 
still more distant and _ illustrious 
origin. They say that the name 
‘¢ Hawaii,’’ which in different dia- 
lectic forms occurs in every group 
of the Pacific, is derived not only 
from Java—there is nothing ex- 
travagant in this supposition—but 
from Saba in Arabia, and that the 
race is really an offshot of the old 
Cushite empire! Even supposing, 
however, that their ancestors be- 
longed to one of the great civilised 
nations of antiquity, it 1s not diffi- 
cult to imagine the steps by which 
material civilisation and _intellec- 
tual culture would disappear. Such 
culture was, after all, in those days 
the possession only of the few: 
it presupposes, too, some mastery 
of the mechanical arts. A ship’s 
crew or body of emigrants would 
not be copiously equipped in either 
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direction, and it is, besides, diffi- 
cult to see how material civilisa- 
tion could be kept up in the entire 
absence of all the metals, and of 
all the chief domestic mammalia. 
And then, what would remain ex- 
cept lotus-eating, especially when 
all the surroundings suggest and 
make it easy? One occupation, 
indeed, remained to them—viz., 
warfare. The epoch of Captain 
Cook’s visit seems to have been a 
time of comparative peace, and he 
found the three Tongan groups— 
viz., Tongatabu, Haapai, and Va- 
vau — united under one head. 
Shortly after this, however, it 
seems to have become the fashion 
for the more restless spirits to 
visit Fiji, where they could study 
and enjoy the art of war, and a 
time of disturbance followed in 
Tonga, the different groups falling 
under different chiefs. There was 
constant fighting, with the most 
reckless disregard of life, and, if 
not deliberate cruelty, a savage 
indifference to suffering, and even 
isolated outbursts of cannibalism, 
a practice also, it is said, acquired 
in Fiji, though it seems to have 
been considered bad form, and 
was specially discountenanced by 
the women, who have always in 
Tonga enjoyed exceptional influ- 
ence and respect. This period of 
war and disturbance ended with 
the reunion of all the islands 
under the present sovereign, King 
George. 

The Tongans, like the Fijians, 
owe their conversion to Christi- 
anity to the Wesleyans. The pro- 
cess was gradual, the only serious 
and long-continued repulse of the 
missionaries having been due, not 
to spontaneous native opposition, 
but to the influence of one or two 
English settlers, ex-convicts, who 
persuaded the people that there 
was a conspiracy to bewitch and 
destroy them! War and politics 


had a good deal to do with the 
eventual establishment of the 
faith ; a Roman Catholic mission, 
opportunely striking in, secured 
the allegiance of a disaffected chief 
and his followers. 

The events which led up to 
the crisis which was afflicting the 
islands when I was there are worth 
a short recapitulation, if only be. 
cause they must, I think, very 
soon lead to an interference on our 
part more effectual than that of 
last year. King George, after rul- 
ing very fairly for some time ona 
native system, fell gradually more 
under the influence of the mission- 
aries, and the Government became 
practically a kind of theocracy of 
a severe and not very enlightened 
type. It was the old story—try- 
ing to make men virtuous (and life 
dull) by Acts of Parliament, en- 
forced mainly by fines and labour ; 
—a system which naturally stimu- 
lates those who profit by it pecuni- 
arily to invent new and quite con- 
ventional crimes or sins. The 
pressure on the people became 
very heavy; for, besides taxation 
and fines, there were the so-called 
‘¢voluntary’’ contributions to the 
Jotu or religion. 

I have no doubt it was all well 
meant, and on the religious side so 
far honest that there was no con- 
cealment about it, for it has al- 
ways been the cardinal principle 
of Wesleyan missions to make the 
war support the war; but the 
practice, for instance, of allowing 
missionaries to engage in trade is 
worse than doubtful, and the sys- 
tem of levying contributions, from 
natives such as these, to an amount 
far exceeding the expenses of the 
mission—thousands of pounds have 
been remitted from Tonga in a 
single year to headquarters at Syd- 
ney—is, I think, quite indefensible. 
Meanwhile reports of malpractices 
on the part of the Government be- 
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came rife, and were increasingly 
identified with the Wesleyan ad- 
ministration, because their . chief 
minister, the Rev. Shirley Baker, 
had acquired great influence over 
the king, and was in all but name 
Prime Minister. Accordingly, Sir 
Arthur Gordon, the Governor of 
Fiji, who, as High Commissioner 
of the Pacific, had jurisdiction over 
all British subjects settled in the 
independent islands, called the at- 
tention of the Wesleyan authorities 
in Sydney to the alleged misdoings 
of their officer, and insisted on 
their inquiring into his conduct. 
It is difficult to suppose that the 
committee whom they sent to 
Tonga learned much there which 
they did not know before; at 
all events, Mr Baker had up to 
that time sent annually to Syd- 
ney very handsome contributions, 
wrung from the flock by devices 
more than doubtful, and against 
which, as he plainly reminded the 
committee, no remonstrances had 
been addressed to him. However, 
the result of the inquiry was, that 
Mr Baker had to choose definitely 
between the ecclesiastical line and 
the political, and electing the latter, 
became formally the head of the 
Goyernment. 

he popular discontent had 
meanwhile been expressed in a 
petition to England, praying her 
Majesty to remove Mr Baker. It 
was translated into English by Mr 
Moulton, a circumstance of which 
Mr Baker availed himself to per- 
suade the king that Mr Moulton 
and Sir A. Gordon were leagued 
in a conspiracy to annex the 
islands. Then followed ostenta- 
tious coquetting with Germany, 
to whom Mr Baker granted the 
valuable strategical harbour of 
Vavau—a step, however, which 
had to be disallowed. Smarting 
under the verdict of the Sydney 
conference, Mr Baker then deter- 
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mined on a counter-stroke, and pro- 
claimed that the Church of Tonga, 
as became the Church of an inde- 
pendent and civilised kingdom, 
should henceforth be national and 
free. In the abstract this was 
fair enough, and, in fact, reason- 
able. Moderate suggestions for 
greater freedom, especially as re- 
garded finance, had been sent 
from Tonga to Sydney before, 
and unwisely disregarded. Up 
to this time, then, without con- 
sidering Mr Baker’s government 
either pure or enlightened, we may 
set down a great part of the 
blame rather to the system than 
to the man who worked it; but 
for all the subsequent misery and 
evil-doing he alone is responsible. 
Probably he expected very little 
resistance to the new scheme. It 
was explained to the people that 
there was to be no change in 
doctrine or discipline, and that 
their contributions should hence- 
forth be spent on _ themselves. 
Possibly, however, a guarantee 
from Mr Baker, who had hither- 
to taken their money, that their 
money should no longer be taken, 
was a security which they liked 
not. . At all events, not even 
their unlimited veneration for 
the king, who made it a test of 
personal love and loyalty, sufficed 
to bring about a general consent 
to the change. They had got 
their 4o¢u from the Wesleyan; 
it was a point of honour to stick 
to the Wesleyans. Then persecu- 
tion began. It was easy to play on 
the despotic, not to say savage, in- 
stincts of the old warrior-king, and. 
make him believe that nonconfor- 
mity meant rebellion—than which 
nothing was farther from the 
truth. The constancy shown by 
these poor people was very re- 
markable. Their lands were con- 
fiscated ; they“were savagely beaten 
and maltreated; banished to dis- 
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tant, barren islands; respectable 
men were condemned on frivolous 
pretences to hard labour, where I 
have seen them with the common 
prison-gangs; one saw their 
churches, as one rode through the 
country, with the doors nailed up. 
If you quoted to Mr Baker the 
constitution, which grants religious 
liberty, he replied that, the Na- 
tional Church being now estab- 
lished by law, nonconformity be- 
came a civil offence ! 

It may well be supposed that I 
found men’s minds everywhere in a 
state of tension, yet these persecu- 
tions were far from being the only 
grievance. The whole administra- 
tion is abominably oppressive, af- 
fecting all classes, though brought 
to bear with special severity on 
the ‘‘ Wesleyans.’’ Although these 
people have no manufactures or 
trade or other resources than their 
coco-nuts, the Government taxes 
amount to some eleven dollars a 
head in money from each taxpayer, 
and even this is only a part of his 
liabilities, for each not only pays 
on an average nearly as much in 
fines, but the estimated value of 
his forced labour is about as much 
more. It will be said that they 
might escape the fines and labour 
by behaving themselves. Well, at 
first sight they seem to be a very 
naughty people, for in the island 
of Tonga, with a population of 
gooo, there are thirty to forty 
cases in the police courts weekly ; 
about 600 are undergoing labour 
sentences, and as many more pay- 
ing fines for which such labour is 
.commuted—v.¢., altogether 13 per 
cent of the population are crimi- 
nals under sentence! But let us 
analyse one week’s offence. . Out 
of thirty-three cases, seven had 
been seen without their upper 


garment (for a man may not in 
this tropical count®y work even 
inside his garden, or pull his boat, 
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with his shirt off), three had 
neglected to hoe their roads, ten 
had committed fornication, two 
had allowed their pigs to stray, 
and one woman had been found 
with a pinafore so small that only 
one arm went through. How 
long would any of us escape whip- 
ping if we lived in Tonga! It is 
easy to imagine the way such a 
system can be worked by officials 
desirous to raise the wind, or 
moved by personal spite. I need 
only allude to the everyday sight 
of gangs of young women, often 
with child, working in public, and 
to the frequency of abortion, prac- 
tised to escape such degradation. 
But the whole system is most 
oppressively worked. Where all 
the money goes to is a question. 
The revenue amounts to some 
£20,000 a-year. Theking’s allow- 
ance is £1200. The few public 
works are carried out by forced 
labour. The salaries of officials 
are insignificant. The Ministries 
of State, indeed, are numerous, 
but the ministers are few, for, in 
fact, the seals of the foreign 
office of education, of lands, be- 
sides the premiership, are all held: 
by Mr Baker; and as he is, be- 
sides, his own auditor-general, and 
there is practically no audit, fur- 
ther investigation of the subject 
would, perhaps, be a waste of 
time. 

It was sad to see so much need- 
less suffering among a people so 
capable otherwise of enjoying life ; 
but all one could do was to pro- 
mise to make known their griev- 
ances at home, and earnestly to- 
preach patience until the arrival 
of the High Commissioner, whose 
visit was expected. He did not,. 
however, arrive for some months; 
and before that an unsuccessful 
attempt had been made to shoot Mr 
Baker, which he avenged, first, by 
executing a number of men after a 
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trial which he himself superintend- 
ed; and then by bringing over to 
the island some hundreds of their 
old rivals, the people of Haapai 
and Vavau, to ravage and plunder, 
which they did to their hearts’ 
content for some weeks. The re- 
sult of Sir Charles Mitchell’s in- 
quiry was a recommendation to the 
effect that, although Mr Baker 
amply deserved deportation, yet 
out of consideration for his feel- 
ings—his son and daughter were 
wounded by the shots intended for 
him—and owing to the king’s re- 
gard for him, he should neverthe- 
less be left in power. No doubt 
if deported he might have tried 
to create disturbance; still this 
seems a lame conclusion. No. 
guarantees for his .future good 
conduct were taken, and he at 
once announced to the natives 
that the result of the inquiry was 
his complete exoneration and a 
personal triumph. I hear, too, on 
good authority that he has not since 
mended his ways. Why should 
he? He will probably proceed 
with more caution ; but being him- 
self both law and executive, the 
people are quite at his mercy, and 
what is equally unsatisfactory, 
they are left with the impression 
that England has deserted them. 
One contemplates the near fu- 
ture, then, with some anxiety, for 
at the old king’s death, if not 
sooner, a serious crisis must occur, 
and if we have no vessel of war on 
the spot, the future may be settled 
in a way we shall not like. It is 
especially important to our Pacific 
interests that the harbour before 
mentioned of Vavau, the strongest 
position within many hundreds of 
miles, should not become the pos- 
session of any possible rival. It 
is a splendid land-locked inlet, 
many miles in extent. The island 
itself, though mainly of coral, is 
quite different from Tonga, and 
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very beautiful. On the north 
side you ride for miles along 
the edge of precipitous cliffs, hun- 
dreds of feet high, which recall in 
some ways the coast of Capri, but 
with the addition of a splendid 
and luxuriant vegetation. The 
distance from Tonga is some 200 
miles, which, trusting to the trade- 
wind, I traversed in a 3-ton boat. 
But the wind failed one night, and 
I found myself becalmed next day 
out of sight of land. Here, re- 
posing all day on lumps of coral 
ballast, with a blazing sun over- 
head, in the heavy lazy roll of 
an oily sea, the native crew occa- 
sionally indulging in an appalling 
duet of conch-shells, I had lei- 
sure to contemplate the possibility 
that we might be drifting out of 
our course (we had nothing but a 
compass), and that the next land 
we sighted might be the South 
Pole. Native boats, in fact, are 
often lost in this way. The vol- 
canic islands are the only guide, 
for there is a chain of them, par- 
allel with the main direction of 
the group, and often in eruption. 
Hearing one day of an outburst 
at Niuafoou, I at once made for 
the scene of action, but only to 
find that after a terrific erup- 
tion, lasting eighteen days, it had 
ceased the day before. Its re- 
sults, however, were very curious. 
The long rain of moistened dust 
had broken down the branches of 
all the coco-palms, besides burying. 
the yam-grounds, and in some 
places the houses, to 4 depth of 
many feet. The trees would pro- 
bably recover, but not for a couple 
of years, and the gardens would 
eventually improve; but it all 
meant starvation in the meantime. 
From the summit of the island one 
looked down on a lake occupying 
about one-fourth of its area, pro- 
bably the crater of the original 
eruption which formed the island. 
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In it were a couple of little island 
cones, one, if not both, with a minia- 
ture lake at the top, while the recent 
eruption, which also rose from the 
lake, had thrown up another hill 
some 200 feet high ; and there were 
still some seething pools beside it. 
The people, though terrified, had 
behaved admirably, taking care of 
their sick and aged, and the only 
deaths had been from fear and 
exposure combined. Strange to 
say, the date of the eruption, 31st 
August, coincided, within a few 
hours, with that of the great earth- 
quake in South Carolina. The en- 
tire island is volcanic, and landing 
was difficult. Along the coast I 
noticed two great lava-flows which 
took place respectively forty and 
twenty years ago; the latter still 
bare of vegetation, and extending 
far into the sea like a huge break- 
water. 

I have incidentally said some- 
thing of Samoa, and cannot do 
more than allude to its enchanting 
scenery. The soil is so fertile that 
the mountains, of most romantic 
form, are clothed to their summits 
with varied and luxuriant forest ; 
an especially pleasant feature 
being the number and beauty of 
the streams, limiting your rides, 
however, along the coast, unless 
you are prepared for a swim when 
the tide is up. The people have 
all the attractive manners of the 
Tongans, and if less energetic, 
excel them in good looks, and 
I think in acuteness. One of 
my native acquaintances, with a 
countenance brimming over with 
humor, had been sent as a mis- 
sionary to the neighbouring Ellice 
Islands. Here he proceeded to 
lecture the natives on political 
geography, explaining that the 
four great nations of the world 
were England, France, Germany, 
and Samoa. The power of France 
and Germany was neutralised by 
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their mutual jealousies; England 


was well disposed, but inactive; 


it was therefore the manifest des- 
tiny of his hearers to belong to 
Samoa, and he would annex them 
accordingly! Political geography, 
however, not coming within the 
missionary syllabus, this enter- 
prising teacher was recalled. It 
struck me that their music had 
perhaps more melody than the 
Tongan. Nothing certainly could 
be more effective than their boat- 
songs, chanted by large parties as 
they pass along the coast. One 
specially characteristic perform- 
ance I heard, though shorn un- 
fortunately of its principal charms, 
for there was to have been some 
good dancing ; but of the two chief 
lady performers one was ill, and 
the other, the daughter of a high 
chief, had that morning eloped. 
The father, however, took it like 
a philosopher, and came and ex- 
plained the rest of the perform- 
ance to me, fot I had gone rather 
early, and found the family at 
evening prayers! Among other 
things a dirge was sung, or rather 
performed, in honour of a great 
chief who had recently died. The 
music was fine and solemn, and 
the performance must have been 
carefully rehearsed, all the singers 
moving their arms or bodies in 
the most perfect unison to sym- 
bolise the various exploits of the 
deceased, as a fisherman, a car- 
penter (everywhere in the islands 
a very honourable calling), a 
warrior, and so forth. Then came 
some simple acting. First the 
chief actor represented a cat, and 
sitting on a ‘‘wall’’ formed by 
two other men—recalling Pyra- 
mus and Thisbe—yelled and cried 
as a (human) dog came to attack 
him. It was very clever, but 


their best piece was one in which 
this same performer, a born actor, 
represented Death. Another actor 
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represented a woman, with a 
bundle for a child on her knee. 
The hideous grimaces of Death, 
as he alternately approached and 
peered over his little would-be 
victim, and then retreated again, 
and the piercing shrieks of the 
mother and the wailing of the 
child, were horribly real. Final- 
ly, a medicine-man came in, and 
taking Death by the hand led 
him away, baffled but reluctant, 
and ever and anon looking back 
with fiendish grimaces, while the 
mother’s shrieks quieted down 
into sobs. I never saw a more 
effective bit of acting ! 

_ Admitting, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that the lands of Samoa 
were intended primarily for the 
Samoans and not for European 
planters, it was sad to see, as 
one travelled along the coast, how 
largely the natives had alienated 
their lands. It may be said there 
is plenty of room for them inland. 
So there may be, but they have so 
identified life with the sea-shore, 
that they cannot conceive of exist- 
ence away from it. Even those 
who have been thus dispossessed 
go up into the country to their 
work, but return to live on the 
shore. They bitterly repent it 
now, for all the most available 
lands are either held or claimed 
by white men, and as a rule no 
adequate price has been paid for 
them. There is urgent need for a 
really independent commission to 
settle all land questions on broad 
considerations of equity, and this 
leads to the question, Who is to 
appoint this commission or to en- 
force its decrees? Now, abstract- 
ly, I venture to hold that Eng- 
land, in virtue of the simple fact 
that Australia and New Zealand 
are where and what they are, has 
paramount claims in the Pacific ; 
the interests and corresponding 
rights of the other Powers in that 
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part of the world do not bear 
appreciable comparison with ours. 
Whether or not it is desirable that 
England should control, or pro- 
tect, or annex Samoa, is another 
matter ; but the above view of our 
position should never be lost sight 
of in dealing with these questions. 
Shortly, matters stand at present 
in Samoa thus: For a long period 
different districts considered them- 
selves as sovereign (Zwamua) and 
independent of each other, and the 
feeling is still far from extinct. 
This led to constant warfare; but 
at last a certain party, headed by 
the representative of a great and 
popular family, Malietoa, became 
so pre-eminently powerful, that, to 
ensure peace and good govern- 
ment, the three Powers chiefly in- 
terested—viz., England, Germany, 
and the United States — agreed 
to recognise him as King of all 
Samoa. 

The German trading and plant- 
ing interests in Samoa are almost 
all merged in one great company, 
which is influentially represented 
at Berlin. Its local manager hav- 
ing differences—into which I will 
not enter—with Malietoa, caused 
German influence to be exerted 
very harshly against him; his en- 
emies thus encouraged took heart 
again, while the respective consuls, 
for different reasons, hindered Ma- 
lietoa from attacking and crushing 
the enemy, which he could easily 
have done. Then, feeling his ruin 
to be determined on, Malietoa 
committed the natural but (in the 
German view) unpardonable mis- 
take of imploring British protec- 
tion. His rival now received open 


countenance from the Germans, 
and his administration thus be- 
coming paralysed, various cases of 
petty pilfering occurred on the Ger- 
man plantations, for which exor- 
bitant'damages were claimed. At 
last a German man-of-war landed 
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some hundreds of men, seized the 
unfortunate king, and carried him 
off, appealing in vain to the other 
signatories of the agreement; and 
they then installed the pretender, 
a very inferior character to Ma- 
lietoa, as I know from personal 
acquaintance with both. (Poor 
Malietoa was carried first to New 
Guinea, and has since been sent, 
for further change of air, to the 
west coast of Africa.) | This appa- 
rently summary breach of a joint 
definite arrangement is much to be 
regretted, coming from an ally with 
whom we are, and I hope always 
shall be, on the best of terms. 
The American Government has 
expressed its strong disapproval, 
and it is difficult to believe that 
the policy was ordered from head- 
quarters. The question is, What 
will the Germans do now? Will 
they assist their protégé to form a 
strong Government. They pre- 
vented a better man from doing 
so, but I suspect that the insti- 
gators of that policy did not 
want a strong Government. It 
would not suit ¢rade—of a cer- 
tain kind. The importation of 
firearms and drink, and the mort- 
gaging by the natives of their 
lands to pay for these, would not 
be then merely forbidden, as now 
—they would be prevented.' I 
should gladly have seen a British 
protectorate; but if this is not to 
be, and if Germany really desires 
now to do justice by all parties, it 
would at least be more straight- 
forward to annex at once, —the 


possible cost of forcing her rule 
on an unwilling people is not ou 
affair,—than to continue her pres. 
ent policy. And meanwhile, if, 
after all, our Government has 
agreed in principle to abandon 
the control of Samoa to Germany, 
it is desirable that this should be 
made known at the earliest con- 
venient moment. This would at 
all events shorten the existing 
state of friction, and place us in 
a more intelligible and less in- 
vidious position. In such an 
event I assume, of course, that 
the claims of British subjects—the 
value of which, as compared to the 
German, have, by the way, been ab- 
surdly understated—would be equi- 
tably considered. And I will aiso 
assume that a just and humane na- 
tive policy would also then be pre- 
scribed directly from Berlin. The 
generality of Germans who come in 
contact ‘with these natives are im- 
patient and unsympathetic towards 
a philosophy of life so different 
from their own; while at home, 
German public opinion, never hav- 
ing had occasion hitherto to exer- 
cise itself on such questions, is as 
yet more or less unpronounced, if 
not unformed. But I should be 
sorry to doubt that with the in- 
terests and responsibilities created 
by their new dominion over these 
weaker races, there will come a 
development of the philanthropic 
spirit which will make itself in- 
creasingly felt. 


Coutts TROTTER. 





1 They are also forbidden to British subjects by the High Commission, and by 


them the prohibition is generally obeyed, 
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WHAT IS TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION IN AGRICULTURE? 


BE it understood that I was 
lately chairman of the school board 
of a rural parish in Scotland. We 
had just about completed our 
three years’ tenure of office, and 
were about to make arrangements 
for the election of our successors, 
in the complacent belief that we 
had discharged all our duties, and 
might retire without any further 
calls upon our time and attention 
in the public service, when a cir- 
cular from the Education Depart- 
ment dropped upon us like a bolt 
from the blue sky. It commences 
with the following paragraph :— 


“Under the Technical Schools 
(Scotland) Act, 1887, it will become 
the duty of the school boards elected 
at the approaching election to con- 
sider what action they may find it 
expedient to take in order to carry 
out the purposes of that Act in their 
own districts. It is important, there- 
fore, that the subject should be placed 
before the constituencies about to 
choose these boards, so that, if pos- 
sible, some understanding should be 
arrived at with regard to the extent 
and nature of operations to be under- 
taken in each district under the new 
powers conferred upon public boards.” 


The circular is a long one, and 
most people will conclude the per- 
usal of it with something approach- 
ing to a headache, and the feeling 
that after a severe mental effort 
to grasp the definite application 
of it to the duties of a rural school 
board, one has hopelessly failed. 
The circular says very truly that 
there would not be ‘much advan- 
tage in beginning technical instruc- 
tion before the pupil has attained 
the standard now required for total 
exemption from the obligation to 
attend school;’’ and ‘‘in most 
cases the pupils will be too young, 


and the time of an ordinary school 
too limited, to develop to any con- 
siderable extent in the primary 
schools such instruction as may 
embrace or even lead directly to 
technical training.”’ 

But it is just such primary schools 
that rural school boards have to 
administer; and with reference to 
the special and only industry for 
which an elementary instruction 
leading to a future technical train- 
ing could be demanded in a rural 
parish, the teaching of the ele- 
mentary principles of agriculture 
in such schools is already provid- 
ed for. As far as can be gathered 
from the circular, the technical 
education to which it refers is 
something beyond such elementary 
teaching, and yet seems to stop 
short exactly at the point where 
technical instruction, as commonly 
understood, begins—that is to say, 
the specific training required for 
the practice of an art or industry. 
The circular proceeds to state ‘‘ that 
any system of technical instruction 
which can be expected to influence 
the industries of the country must 
be a matter of secondary, much 
more than elementary, education.” 
But then the only means pointed 
out of attaining this instruction, 
with the view of influencing the 
rural industry of agriculture in a 
rural parish, is the system of 
‘¢ graded schools.’’ Now, how ru- 
ral school boards could provide 
‘¢ graded” schools to teach agricul- 
ture, or, if they could, what good 
influence they would exercise on 
the industry, passes all ordinary 
apprehension. If the cost of them 
could be endured, and if pupils 
could be found for them, they 
would afford a scientific education 
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in agriculture to a great many 
more young men than could find 
profitable employment for their 
acquirements, at the cost of time, 
money, and habits of diligent work 
which they could not afford; and 
after all, the instruction of the 
mass of agriculturists in the most 
improved practice of their industry 
—that is, technical instruction in 
agriculture—would be as far off as 
ever. Secondary or graded schools 
in the various branches of agricul- 
ture accessible to young men of 
the agricultural class who aim 
at employment as land-stewards, 
overseers, agricultural engineers, 
&c., are most desirable, but the 
provision of them is quite outside 
the functions of parochial school 
boards. They would not be re- 
quired or supported beyond a very 
limited number. To some extent 
in Scotland the object of them is 
already fulfilled by the Professor- 
ship of Agriculture in Edinburgh 
University, the Fordyce Agricul- 
tural Lectureship in Aberdeen 
University, and the diplomas in- 
stituted by the Highland Society. 
But probably there will be no dif- 
ference of opinion that the only 
technical education in agriculture 
for which any outlay of the rates 
of rural parishes could be incurred 
would be one that is thoroughly 
practical in its character, and at 
the same time available to all 
who desire it, without excessive 
cost to the ratepayers or to those 
who take advantage of it. 

The practice of agriculture, un- 
like most other arts and indus- 
tries, has hitherto been entered 
on without any recognised appren- 
ticeship. But, practically, young 
men and women who have been 
bred and have grown up as 
farmers’ sons and daughters, and 
those who have spent their youth 
in farm service, may be said to 


have been apprentices, and to have 
undergone the only generally 
available technical training in 
their art. 

But, if progress and improve- 
ment in thé practice of the art 
had depended on this training, 
we are safe to say that there 
would have been little or none 
that was not absolutely forced by 
external circumstances. And this 
is more or less the weakness and 
failure of all technical training 
by apprenticeship. The apprentice 
acquires the knowledge and the 
expertness possessed by his master, 
and so transmits them in turn to 
his successor, but the acquisition 
of any additional knowledge and 
improved application of his ex- 
pertness only occurs by accident 
or by the exceptional individual 
capacity of the workman; and 
if the nature of his employ- 
ment, as in agriculture, confines 
him very much to the opportu- 
nities afforded by the locality in 
which he works, additional know- 
ledge and improved methods are 
not begot or disseminated rapid- 
ly. The Germans are a very 
practical people, and it is in- 
teresting to recall how they met 
this difficulty ere technical schools 
were thought of. There the young 
apprentice passed his period of 
training for the exercise of his 
art, not confined to one workshop, 
but in his Wanderschaft, travelling 
through all the centres of industry 
in the Fatherland, and working so 
long in each; and he thus acquir- 
ed a knowledge of the progress of 
improvement in his art, and the 
application to it of new methods. 
Thus, for want of any such sub- 
stitute for technical instruction, 
any great advances which have 
been made in this country in the 
practice of agriculture have been 
due much more to impulses from 
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the outside than from within the 
sphere of those who have been 
brought up in it as their occupa- 
tion. And indeed it is essential 
to keep clearly in view that tech- 
nical training in agriculture has 
nothing to do with experimental 
farming, and should only accept 
and communicate the results of ex- 

riment. There is a very natural 
and well-founded dread amongst 
agriculturists of experimental 
farming, and examples are famil- 
jar to most of them of the ruinous 
results of rash enterprises under- 
taken by amateur farmers who 
were confident that they had dis- 
covered new and better methods. 
All experimental farming, how- 
ever, has not been ruinous, and 
much experimental farming which 
has been unprofitable to the ex- 
perimentalist, has been fruitful in 
experience to those who have been 
qualified to apply it intelligently ; 
and one of the purposes of a system 
of technical instruction would be 
to secure the young farmer from 
the risk of adopting rashly any 
unsound theories or unprofitable 
methods, by acquainting him with 
them and with the causes of their 
failure, and at the same time to 
put him in possession of all the 
methods which have been tried 
successfully, and to make him un- 
derstand all that is essential for 
their profitable application. 

With this conception of the ob- 
ject in view, let us consider how 
such a technical training in agri- 
culture could be provided for in a 
rural parish without excessive cost 
to the ratepayers, and brought 
within reach of the young farmers 
and farm-servants without unreas- 
onable and prohibitory expense and 
sacrifice of their time. And first, 
as to the school or means of in- 
struction. The idea which usually 


occurs when a technical school of 
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agriculture is brought under con- 
sideration, is either a class taught 
in a class-room by one or more 
instructors in the various branches 
of the art, or a school-farm where 
a limited number of pupils go 
through a course of practical as 
well as theoretic instruction. But 
clearly neither the one nor the other 
would fulfil the conditions we have 
prescribed. The class-room may 
be employed to some extent to 
prepare the pupils for the instruc- 
tion in the field and in the home- 
stead, which is the only real 
technical instruction in agricul- 
ture; and it may be employed to 
enable a limited number of pupils 
to make some progress in the 
sciences applied to agriculture, be- 
yond the mere acquaintance with 
the ascertained results of their 
application. But as part of a 
broad and comprehensive system, 
the class-room should not be the 
prominent and relied-on means of 
instruction. 

On the other hand, the establish- 
ment of a school-farm in every 
parish, or even in a combination of 
parishes, would be impossible. It 
would require a large capital to 
stock and work it, and very likely 
it would be worked to loss. And 
if one such school-farm were 
established for a large district, it 
would not be available for the mass 
of young agriculturists without 
leaving their homes or employment 
and incurring expenses which they 
could not afford. 

Besides, such an establishment 
would not fulfil thoroughly the 
object in view. Agriculture in all 
its branches and details is an art 
carried on under an infinite variety 
of conditions, and the experience 
and instruction gained on only one 
farm is more likely to limit and 
cramp the capacity of the pupils 
to apply all the means which may 
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afterwards be at their command, 
than to lead them to grasp the 
essential principles which underlie 
the various methods employed on 
different farms, in different soils, 
in different climates, and farmed 
on different systems, and so to 
enable them intelligently and pro- 
fitably to adapt their practice to 
means and circumstances as they 
arise. 

How, then, is the school-farm 
to be provided? and the answer is 
simply that every parish, or circle 
of parishes, has the best and 
amplest provision of school-farms 
in the whole cultivated surface 
and all the farm-steadings within 
its own bounds, and these would 
be at command without expense 
to the ratepayers, and without 
sacrifice of time or money to the 
pupils. It only requires arrange- 
ment to make the means avail- 
able. 

Let us, then, trace out the 
various steps and requisites which 
would lead up to the attainment 
of such a technical instruction in 
agriculture, carried out in every 
rural parish, and actually making 
available for its purpose the ordi- 
nary operations of culture, of stock- 
keeping, or dairy-keeping, or even 
of fruit-farming or poultry-keeping, 
which form the husbandry of the 
district. The first step would be 
to map out a district of such ex- 
tent as a district instructor might 
undertake, having in view not only 
its actual area, but the facilities of 
reaching all the rural centres in- 
cluded from a common centre of 
communication. It would also be 
desirable -that the husbandry of 
the district should be to some ex- 
tent homogeneous, so as not to 
involve an unnecessary multiplica- 
tion of the objects of instruction ; 
or at all events, that some one 
department of husbandry should 


be considered as prevalent in the 
district, and entitled to first con- 
sideration. Having arranged the 
district, the next step would be 
to appoint the instructor, and he 
would require to be a thoroughly 
competent agriculturist, with a 
sufficiency of scientific acquirement 
to enable him to apprehend com- 
pletely the application of all the 
branches of -science to the hus- 
bandry with which he has to do. 
But it should be distinctly under- 
stood that a mere scientific pro- 
fessor or experimentalist is not 
the sort of man for the post. All 
he will have to do with science is 
to understand and accept the re- 
sults attained by others, and to be 
the means of communicating them 
to the mass of practical agricultur- 
ists in a practical form, and applied 
to and illustrated by the actual 
operations of husbandry in culti- 
vating land, growing and harvest- 
ing crops, rearing and fattening 
cattle, and so forth. Such men, 
at the outset, may not easily be 
found ; but the employment would 
be sufficiently attractive to secure, 
in a year or two, many candidates 
well qualified for it. 

The salary and expenses of such 
a district instructor would be con- 
siderable; but as he might easily 
overtake a wide distnict, perhaps 
embracing more than one county, 
it would not be a heavy charge on 
the local rates. A large part of 
it should be contributed from the 
general fund which will probably 
be appropriated by Parliament for 
technical education, and the re- 
mainder might be partly provided 
from the rates of the rural par- 
ishes which accept the seryices of 
the instructor, and partly by the 
fees of the pupils. The machinery 
of the school boards might be 
utilised to ascertain the acceptance 
by parishes of the instructor’s ser- 
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vices, to form combinations of 
parishes as local centres of in- 
struction, and to appoint local 
committees. Beyond payment of 
the instructor, the administration 
of the district and the provi- 
sion of all the means for techni- 
cal instruction in the local centres 
ought to be furnished absolutely 
on a voluntary system, and without 
any charge on the rates. There 
ought to be a local committee in 
each parish or combination of par- 
ishes, charged with arranging the 
class and providing what is requi- 
site for the instruction of the year. 
And there’should be a small council 
for the whole district, charged with 
assisting the instructor in organ- 
ising the system of instruction, 
and in determining the subjects 
to which it is to be directed each 
year. 

Let us suppose, then, the dis- 
trict allotted, the instructor ap- 
pointed, and his council elected 
by the parishes or combinations 
of parishes which propose to take 
advantage of his services. His 
first duty will be to lay down a 
convenient route through his dis- 
trict, by which he may make a 
certain number of circuits in the 
year. He will then have to ar- 
range a. syllabus of instruction 
and examination on each subject, 
the subjects being all practical and 
thoroughly worked out. When 
this has been communicated to 
each local committee, it will be 
their duty to provide the place 
of meeting for their class, and 
whatever may be required for in- 
struction ; but their most important 
and essential duty will be to ar- 
range for practieal illustration of 
each subject on some conveniently 
situated farm in the locality. For 
instance, one farm, or one or more 
fields in a farm, might be selected 
for practical instruction in laying 
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down grass, including the previous 
culture and the sowing, the botany 
of the grasses, the suitableness of 
different species in respect to soil, 
climate, and the employment of 
the produce for pasturage, for 
green forage, hay, or ensilage ; or 
one homestead might be selected 
as an example for instruction in 
rearing, another in feeding, cattle 
or sheep of various breeds ; or one 
farm or field would furnish the 
illustration of a system of rotation 
of crops,—and so on through the 
curriculum which has been deter- 
mined for the year. The result of 
all this would go far beyond the 
technical instruction of the classes 
which would form the immediate 
objects of the instructor’s attention, 
because it would arouse and con- 
centrate upon the most important 
practical details of agriculture the 
attention of the whole agricultural 
community of the district, and 
bring to the decision of questions 
which involve the profitable prose- 
cution of their farming, not only 
the mere empirical opinions of 
isolated men who have no oppor- 
tunity of correcting their own 
limited experience and imperfect 
knowledge, but conclusions delib- 
erately worked out from the best 
information, both practical and 
scientific, and which would com- 
mand confident assent, and obtain 
intelligent application, because the 
agriculturists would regard these 
.conclusions as the result of their 
own agency. 

It cannot be too distinctly kept 
in view that such a scheme as 
has been sketched out is not one 
for elementary instruction in the 
principles of agriculture, such as 
can fitiy be intrusted to the ad- 
ministration of school boards. 
That is already provided for in 
the elementary schools, although 
not yet largely taken advantage 
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of; but when agriculturist be- 
come more aware of the need for 
such elementary teaching at school, 
to enable them afterwards to de- 
rive full advantage from technical 
instruction, the means already at 
the command of school boards in 
the elementary schools will be 
more generally employed. But 
more emphatically, this scheme is 
not to provide a high standard 
and scientific agricultural educa- 
tion for land-stewards and over- 
seers, agricultural chemists and 
engineers, and suchlike. That is 
no doubt a very important object, 


but it is one to be attained by 
entirely different means. It is a 
question of secondary education, 
not of technical instruction. It is 
an object to be attained by agri- 
cultural colleges such as the On- 
tario School of Agriculture or the 
Cirencester Agricultural College. 
What we have in view is the 
instruction of agriculturists as a 
mass, in the intelligent; and most 
perfect, and most profitable prac- 
tice of their art—and that‘is Tech- 
nical Education in Agriculture. 


Tuos. INNEs. 




















EXACTLY a hundred years ago, 
and at a period of England’s 
history which it would seem was 
rife with the production of women 
destined to fame, there raced about 
the stormy sands of what was then 
a small and isolated seaport on 
the Firth of Forth, a wild little 
creature of eight years old, who 
knew nothing of schoolroom and 
school hours, who could only just 
read, ‘‘ with a strong Scotch ac- 
cent,’’ but who could not write at 
all, yet whose name was to become 
in due season a household word 
to the farthest ends of the earth, 
where the learned assembles and 
science is esteemed. 

Mary Somerville, to whom in 
1870 astronomers from _ north, 
south, east, and west came to 
pay court, and moot abstruse and 
mysterious propositions, in 1780 
was an insignificant babe, of such 
slight social importance that, until 
ten years subsequently, it was not 
thought worth while either to send 
her to be taught at school or to 
provide her with a teacher at 
home; and she who is now—or 
at any rate was for many years, if 
fashions have somewhat changed 
of late—the idol or torment of 
youth, as the case might be, was 
herself only accorded a desultory 
and spasmodic education, begin- 
ning with a twelvemonth’s stay 
at a boarding-school between the 
ages of ten and eleven, where all 
that was expected of her was, that 
she should learn to ‘‘ write a good 
hand, and be able to keep ac- 
counts.”’ 

Even that modest ambition was 
disappointed for the nonce. 

We must, however, cast an eye 
over the home and early surround- 
ings of the little untutored maid, 
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in order to comprehend how such 
a thing could be. 

Scotland’s parochial schools have 
long been her national glory and 
pride; and a good, plain, solid, 
and trustworthy work-a-day edu- 
cation is to be had by the poorest 
and humblest who covets it,— 
more, it was to be had in days 
when ignorance prevailed else- 
where. When even the middle 
class, or at all events the lower- 
middle class in England was alto- 
gether illiterate, and was for the 
most part stupidly content to re- 
main so, the Scottish labourer and 
the farmhouse drudge on the far- 
thest corner of the moor, would 
have scorned not to ‘‘ know their 
books.”’ 

It is, therefore, a matter of sur- 
prise that the daughter of a dis- 
tinguished naval officer — after- 
wards an admiral, and knighted— 
and of a lady well-born and relat- 
ed by blood to families not only 
respectable but noble, should have 
been neglected in a matter so im- 
portant. But Captain Fairfax 
was poor, and his wife easy-going, 
—voila tout. 

No doubt they told each other 
that it would never do for a child 
of theirs to be trotting backwards 
and forwards to the ‘‘schule’’ in 
company with all the little bare- 
footed lads and lasses of the 
country-side, and that Mary could 
not possibly be allowed to demean 
herself by sitting shoulder to 
shoulder, and hand in hand, with 
the shock-headed crew clustered 
together on the time-worn bench ; 
whilst, that put aside, what re- 
mained? A governess at home 
was out of the question. 

Now, had good Mistress Fair- 
fax been an energetic, intelligent 
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parent,—had she been a Wesley’s 
mother or a Jane Taylor’s mother, 
for instance,—no difficulty need 
have been felt. We have a de- 
lightful picture of the little girl 
herself in after- years, diligently 
instructing her own daughters for 
three hours regularly every morn- 
ing—‘‘even,’’ says her biographer, 
‘¢while busily engaged in writing 
for the press, carefully managing 
her house, and reading all the new 
books of the day.’”’ But Mary 
Somerville’s mother was of another 
stuff than this. 

The Bible, sermons, and the 
newspaper sufficed her: what did 
any one want with more? 

Strange to say, Mary, for her 
part, would have been satisfied 
with even less. The sermons, at 
any rate, she could well have 
spared; and all that she wanted, 
and all that any little light-heart- 
ed lassie of her age would have 
wanted, was freedom to bound 
over the gorse and heather which 
covered the low hills surrounding 
her home, and leave to frolic away 
the happy hours among the sandy 
creeks and rocky headlands which 
edged the bonnie blue Firth below. 
Burntisland — pronounced Brunt 
Island — now a flourishing and 
favourite watering - place, but a 
hundred years ago a quaintly 
remote and inaccessible _fishing- 
town of no particular repute, lies 
opposite Edinburgh, on the Fife- 
shire coast. 

In former years the harbour on 
the western side bounded the town 
in that direction, while on the 
other it terminated in a plain of 
short grass, yclept the ‘‘ Links,’’ in 
request for the good old-fashioned 
game of golf, long popular in the 
North before it found its way to 
English hearts. On these Links, 
and on the hills around, the flora 
were particularly beautiful; and 
the little Mary, let loose to teach 


herself at Nature’s feet, soon con- 


trived to pick up the trivial names 
of the most she met, though not, 
it would appear, of any of the sea- 
weeds and grasses amongst which 
she was wont to pry and peer, 
when wading in the pools which 
were left at low tide, just below 
her father’s garden. 

She did not know their names 
—ah, but she knew /shemselves / 
All she saw there was food for the 
mind of the lonely child, and every 
object was invested with its own 
charm. One streamlet in particu- 
lar, which joined the ocean not far 
from this haunt, must have been 
a witching stop; for in addition 
to every ordinary attraction, its 
little bed was, she tells us, thickly 
covered with the fresh-water mus- 
sel, often known to contain pearls 
of considerable value. Here was 
indeed a quest worth pursuing. 
Pearls? And pearls of value? 
What follows is curious, as shad- 
owing forth the humane and tender- 
hearted Mary Somerville of after- 
years—the little girl could not 
bring herself to break open the 
shells in which the coveted treas- 
ures might be found, ‘ for fear of 
killing the creatures.”’ 

(4V.B.— Possibly Mr. Darwin 
might have sympathised with this 
consideration for a mussel; but we 
doubt whether any one else will.) 

A different sort of prey was one 
day found at the mouth of the 


same stream in the shape of a. 


young whale, or grampus, stranded 
in the shallow water. Captain 
Fairfax, who was fishing for red 
trout in the stream, immediately 
dropped his rod, ran back to the 
town, got boats, captured the 
whale, and landed it in the har- 
bour, where little Mary, all aflame 
with excitement and exultation, 
presently followed with the rest 
of the crowd, to feast their eyes 
upon the muckie fish. The good 
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folks of Burntisland believed in 
‘¢muckle fish’’ of all sorts; and 
Wiy not? or ‘* What for no’?”’ as 
they would themselves have said. 
Did not their own fathers and 
brothers and husbands and sons 
bring home the tales that thrilled 
and delighted their simple bosoms ? 
One, in particular, records Mrs 
Somerville, in her musings over 
this period of childhood,—one ter- 
rific creature, of dimensions so 
enormous that seamen had been 
known to land and prepare to 
dwell upon its ample surface, mis- 
taking it for an island of the 
ocean, was the especial favourite 
of the fishermen raconteurs. Al- 
most every one who sailed to 
the Northern Seas was at length 
bound to have seen a ‘‘kraken,’”’ 
and the numbers that had landed 
upon its broad back grew in pro- 
portion. It had a glorious reign, 
and at length gave place to the 
sea-serpent. Again the sea-serpent 
must in turn yield to newer heroes : 
and so on. Little Mary drank it 
all in; spent hours among the wet 
and shining sands, with the wind 
blowing her hair into her eyes, 
and the shingle clinging to her 
fingers and toes, while she added 
daily to her store of shells, —‘‘ some 
so small that they appeared like 
white specks in patches of black 
sand,’’—and watched from afar— 
for she might not join them—the 
village bairnies digging for sand- 
eels, cockles, and the spouting 
razor- fish. 

Has the reader ever tried the 
latter amusement? This is the 
way to pursue it. The razor-fish, 
or spout-fish, as it is commonly 
called, lies hidden beneath the 
smooth sand, at peace with him- 
self and all the world. Ina sud- 
den he hears—or feels—a footfall 
overhead. Instinct bids him flee; 
but before fleeing, he ejects—good- 
ness knows why!—a jet of salt 
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water, sometimes a couple of feet 
high, into the air. The next in- 
stant he dives with great velocity, 
his sharp razor-like shell cleaving 
the sand for his descent, and would 
almost immediately be out of reach, 
safe in the depths below. But 
that one moment of delay, that 
meaningless, foolish ebullition, has 
undone him. The pursuer has 
seen the «‘‘spout,’’ and ere it has 
fallen to the ground again, his 
knife or other implement has been 
thrust into the spot—alack, poor 
fish !—the sand upturned, and the 
extreme end of the shell exposed 
to view. The rest is easy: the 
knife has merely to press this 
shell hard on one side, while the 
sand is being shovelled out by the 
keen fingers ready to grip hold 
the moment there is enough shell 
to take hold of, and that accom- 
plished, all is over for the razor- 
fish. He can be drawn out without 
his making the slightest further 
resistance. The whole depends 
upon alacrity in the first instance. 

Mary Fairfax, running wild 
about the gorsy Links and 
teeming shore, was at any rate 
laying in a store of health and 
strength, and fine joyous animal 
spirits, which was to do her good 
service to the end of her long life. 
Hannah More, Elizabeth Fry, and 
other distinguished “women have 
attained to a great age, but have 
‘‘shuffled off this mortal coil’’ 
with feebleness and weariness, 
though under ninety years old: 
Mary Somerville at ninety-one 
was brimming over with vivac- 
ity and vigour; had none of the 
infirmities of age excepting a 
slight difficulty in hearing, which 
scarcely amounted to deafness; 


could read small print with ease 
and without glasses; and ‘* her oc- 
cupations were continued,’’ says 
her biographer, ‘‘ up to the actual 
Bravo, Scot- 


day of her death.” 
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land, and the roaring surges of the 
Firth of Forth ! 

Mary’s father was, however, 
subject to occasional shocks upon 
the subject. He was absent from 
home, pursuing his profession dur- 
ing the greater part of his daugh- 
ter’s youth, but would from time 
to time return for a short period, 
and it was on the occasion of one 
of these visits that it would ap- 
pear to have struck him all of a 
sudden that she was ‘‘ growing up 
a perfect little savage;’’ where- 
upon the worthy gentleman, seek- 
ing to mend matters, hit upon an 
idea which, for originality and 
humour, may rival any of Sir 
Roger de Coverley’s. ‘‘He made 
me,’’ says poor Mary, dolefully, 
‘‘read a paper of the ‘Spectator’ 
aloud, every morning after break- 
fast.’ A paper of the ‘Spectator’ 
every morning! A faultlessly 
elegant, hopelessly , dull, intermin- 
ably long ‘ Spectator’ article, ham- 
mered out and spelt through by 
an unwilling and indignant child! 
It must indeed have been an or- 
deal for hearer as well as reader. 
We can almost hear the little rue- 
ful voice, and see the little rue- 
ful face, as one blue eye despair- 
ingly searches down the page, 
while the other is cast sideways 
towards where the’ gleaming waves 
toss below, as the inflowing tide 
bears in its freight of shells and 
sea-weeds, her own treasures of the 
deep. No wonder that never from 
that time thenceforth did Mary 
Somerville open the book. 

Perhaps even the gallant cap- 
tain himself felt his brilliant in- 
spiration to be hardly as success- 
ful as it should have been, for it 
was again owing to him that at 
ten years old the youthful igno- 
ramus was at last accorded some 
sort of real instruction. ‘‘ This 
will never do,’’ quoth Fairfax, 
stoutly, one day,—Mary had per- 


haps been restless and unmanage- 
able, as idlers of all ages are apt 
to be on occasion. ‘It will never 
do,’’ said the father, putting down 
his foot a second time; and he car- 
ried out idea No. 2. 

This was to send the child toa 
boarding-school; and accordingly, 
for twelve months—only for twelve 
months, however—the wild little 
sea-mew was caught and caged by 
a certain Miss Primrose, at Mussel- 
burgh (a small town not far from 
Edinburgh), who was doubtless 
much at a loss what to make of 
her, and as unfortunate in the 
pupil as the pupil was in the mis- 
tress. ‘*She had,’’ records Mrs 
Somerville, ‘‘an habitual frown 
which even the elder girls dread- 
ed.’”’ Then there must have been 
set rules and set hours, and restric- 
tions and prohibitions, bitter to 
the palate of the freedom-loving 
Fifeshire lassie. By nature timid 
and shy of strangers, an almost 
inevitable consequence of the life 
she led at home, she had now 
another agony to undergo: she 
had to find. herself all at once 
stranded among a set of talkative, 
self-assured young ladies, equal to 
anything, and to be put down by 
nobody (except by Miss Primrose), 
all older than herself, and with 
impertinent questions and unspar- 
ing comments, ‘‘ swarming around 
her like a hive of bees.”’ 

Girls can be very cruel—more 
cruel than boys, we almost think ; 
and in each of the sharp demands 
as to ‘‘ Whether my father had a 
title?’ ‘‘ If we kept a carriage ?” 
and ‘‘ What was the name of our 
estate ?’’ there was covert torture 
for the sensitive breast. It must 
have been borne with infinite sweet- 
ness, however, for presently the very 
tormentors themselves would seem 
to have been disarmed and shamed, 
and some, says she, ‘‘ themselves 
bathed my eyes to prevent our 
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stern mistress from seeing that I 
was perpetually in tears.” One of 
the customs of Miss Primrose’s 
school, as illustrating the ideas of 
the period, may here be noted :— 


“A few days after my arrival,” 
records Mary, in her ‘Recollections, 
« although perfectly straight and well 
made, I was enclosed in stiff stays, 
with a steel busk in front; while, 
above my frock, bands drew my 
shoulders back till the shoulder- 
blades met. Then a steel rod, with 
a semicircle which went under the 
chin, was clasped to the steel busk of 
my stays. In this constrained state 
I, and most of the younger girls, had 
to prepare our lessons.” 


Horrible! And yet—does this 
in any way account for the straight 
backs of our grandmothers? There 
is too much stooping and poring 
during lesson-times, and too much 
lolling and lounging out of them 
now-a-days, we are willing to admit; 
but surely the desired end might, 
in the case of the luckless Mary 
Fairfax and her companions, have 
been achieved by scouring hill and 
dale in joyous games, by sports 
and skippings and swingings, in 
which all that girls take pure de- 
light, rather than by steel busks 
and rapping shoulder-blades ! 

They did have some games, how- 
ever, poor little souls; and it is 
amusingly characteristic of the 
ancient feeling north of the Bor- 
der that, when engaged in a fa- 
vourite one yclept ‘‘Scotch and 
English,’’ in which each side was 
represented making raids upon the 
other, the smaller girls were always 
compelled to be the English, ‘‘ for 
the bigger ones thought it too de- 
grading.” At Miss Primrose’s, 
Mary Fairfax learned the first 
principles of writing, and the rudi- 
ments of French and English gram- 
mar; but her chief lesson, she her- 
self informs us, was to get by heart 
a page of Johnson’s dictionary ! 


Mary Somerville. 
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(Almost worse than the ‘ Specta- 
tor’ this.) 

Beneath it all no trace of genius 
yet, only an inexpressible wretched- 
ness and yearning for home, which 
doubtless finding its echo in the 
heart of the kindly, easy mother, 
Mary was recalled at the year’s 
end; and so little had she pro- 
fited, that it was not in human 
nature to refrain from casting a 
stone at one who, when money was 
scarce, had cost so much to so 
little purpose. Truth to tell, there 
was good cause for any amount 
of chagrin. A lady in the neigh- 
bourhood having written to little 
Miss Fairfax to inquire how her 
mother was after an illness, Mary, 
albeit fresh from her boarding- 
school, could neither compose an 
answer nor yet spell the words: 
moreover, she adds, her half-text 
writing was as bad as it could 
possibly have been. The kind in- 
tervention of a lady friend who 
happened to be staying in the 
house adjusted the matter, how- 
ever, and it might have blown 
over and been forgotten, had not 
the unlucky puss straightway got 
herself into a fresh scrape. Hav- 
ing written to her brother, then 
in Edinburgh, with a request that 
he would exeeute for her a trifling 
commission, she informed him. that 
she had enclosed in the envelope a 
bank-note, and unfortunately the 
word ran thus, ‘‘ bank-knot’’! It 
was on the discovery of this latest 
literary effort that indignant Mrs 
Fairfax, roused for once, cried out 
that all she had required of the 
boarding-school was that Mary 
should have learned from it to 
write decently and keep accounts. 

But Mary was back to her free 
life again—back to her sands and 
her sea-birds, her rocks, her flowers, 
her own unfettered thoughts and 
untortured muscles. How she 
must have danced and pranced 
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about, snapped her fingers at Miss 
Primrose, and told the tale of her 
own tears! Only when the stormy 
winter nights and rainy days set 
in, does a faint gleam of ennui 
begin to show itself, and a dim 
longing for something better 
struggle to the surface. She be- 
takes herself to the small house- 
hold store of books, and lights 
—lucky sprite!—upon a Shake- 
speare. Thenceforth it is devoured 
at every spare moment, in season 
and out of season, till at length 
Aunt Janet, a grim old maid, 
thinks it high time to put in her 
oar. We can see it all: the 
tightly drawn lips of the spinster ; 
the unconsciousness of the all-ab- 
sorbed delinquent; the gradual 
swelling and gathering of the 
storm, and at length the outburst: 
**7’m amazed you let Mary waste 
her time like that. She never 
shews [sews] more than if she 
were a man!”’ 

Who could be impervious to a 
taunt so cutting? Mary is in- 
stantly doomed to another educa- 
tional spurt, and on this occasion 
it proves more happy in its re- 
sults. She is merely sent to the 
village school to learn plain needle- 
work, and becomes an exquisite 
needle-woman for all life, from 
this. episode. How long it took 
to make her one she never could 
remember ; but records with jus- 
tifiable pride, that a lady having 
sent to the school some very fine 
linen to be made into shirts, her 
shirt, made entirely by herself, 
was so well worked that she was 
promptly removed from the class, 
and given the household linen to 
take in charge at home. Of this 
the family, as is usual in Scotland, 
had a large stack. They grew 


their own flax, and the maids 
spun it—so that doubtless there 
was both pleasure and pride in 
the duty ; but still, Mary ‘‘ thought 


it hard that women should have 


been given a desire for knowledge, 


if it were wrong to acquire it.” 
The desire had come at last, and 
had come purely of its own accord, 
Privately she now began to study, 
but the knowledge that she was 
doing so must have leaked out 
somehow—(or perhaps Aunt Ja- 
net may have betaken herself 
elsewhere, so that the youth- 
ful student needed not to have 
feared further ratings),—at all 
events, the village dominie was 
put under requisition to come 
and assist. This pedagogue— 
Reed by name—must have been 
a man of nearly as vast erudi- 
tion as the renowned Sampson 
himself, for he not only taught 
the fisher-lads Latin, but also the 
science of navigation—the latter 
being possibly of more practical 
value to them than the former, 
in the seafaring lives they were 
called upon to lead. During the 
long winter evenings, then, behold 
Miss Mary Fairfax hard at work 
under the auspices of this worthy 
tutor, doubtless ‘‘smugged up” 
in his Sunday suit, and armed 
with all the airs of learning for 
the occasion; and picture the 
luxury of the two with a real, 
actual pair of globes between 
them, from which it must have 
given the one as much pleasure 
to teach as it would the other to 
learn. With the aid of the globe 
celestial, Mary tells us, she now 
began at once to study the stars 
from the window of a small attic 
which looked to the north; and 
enthusiastic over her new pursuit, 
she would probably relate to her 
teacher the saying of her boy- 
brother concerning the celebrated 
meteor of 1783, when it caught 
the little fellow’s attention as. he 
lay kicking his heels on the floor. 
‘¢Oh, mamma!’’ cried he,—‘‘oh, 
mamma, there’s ¢he mvon rinnin’ 
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awa’ /"’ Samuel was now at the 
Edinburgh University, and pre- 
sumably on this account, the 

ents decided on moving also 
to Auld Reekie, and once again 
their only daughter was set to 
work at her books. By this time 
she had learned to value them. 
Music, curiously enough, was her 
first love, however, and she now 
spent four or five hours at the 
piano daily; while her account of 
the dancing-lesson of the period 
is so vivacious that it should be 
read as it stands :— 


“They sent me to Strange’s danc- 
ing-school. Strange himself was like 
fa figure on the stage: tall and thin, 
he wore a powdered wig, with can- 
nons at the ear, and a pigtail. Ruffles 
at the breast and wrists, white waist- 
coat, black silk or velvet shorts, white 
silk stockings, large silver buckles, 
and a pale-blue coat, completed his 
costume. He had a little fiddle on 
which he played, called a kit. My 
first lesson was to walk, and make a 
curtsey. ‘Young lady, if you visit 
the Queen, you must make three 
curtseys, lower, and lower, and lower, 
as you approach—so—o—o,’ leading 
me on, and making me a curtsey. 
‘ Now, if the Queen were to ask you to 
eat a bit of mutton with her, what 
would you say?’ . . . Every Satur- 
day afternoon all the scholars, both 
boys and girls, met to practise in the 
public Assembly Rooms in George 
Street. . . . Some of the elder girls 
were very pretty, and danced well; 
so these practisings became a lounge 
for the young officers at the castle, 
and other young men. We used al- 
ways to go in full evening dress. 
We learned the minuet de la cour, 
reels, and country-dances. Our part- 
ners used to give us o smyem and 
oranges. Dancing before so many 
people was quite an exhibition, and I 
was greatly mortified one day, when 
ready to begin a minuet, by the danc- 
ing-master shaking me roughly, and 
= me hold out my frock prop- 
erly.” 


And if the three Miss Melvilles 
were of the party, the mortifica- 
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tion would be complete. These 
young ladies were the models of 
perfection whom the exasperated 
Mary was for ever being urged to 
imitate. She was pretty enough, 
but (or so thought Aunt Janet, or 
somebody—whom, history sayeth 
not) lacked deportment. She did 
not draw up her right toe to her 
left heel as the all-accomplished 
Miss Melvilles did, perhaps. That 
she knew she possessed beauty is 
shown by the laughing remark of 
later years, that it was ‘‘ very hard 
that no one had ever thought of 
painting her portrait while she 
was young and pretty.’’ It was 
not until after Mary Somerville 
had become famous that such an 
idea would appear ever to have 
been mooted; but at sixteen the 
‘* Rose of Jedwood’”’ was, according 
to her contemporaries, ‘‘ much ad- 
mired, and a great favourite. She 
had a graceful figure, below the 
middle size, a small head well set 
on her shoulders, a beautiful com- 
plexion, bright intelligent eyes, 
and a profusion of soft brown hair.’ 

. **To her latest days,” says 
another, she was ‘* a beautiful old 
woman, as she had been a lovely 
young one.”” Being small and deli- 
cate in face and figure, she looked 
considerably younger even than 
those by many years her juniors; 
‘¢ but,’’ says her biographer, ‘‘ this 
was in no degree owing to anything 
juvenile in her style of dress,’’—a 
weakness from which we can in- 
deed well believe Mary Somerville 





‘to have been free. 


Theatre-going in the northern 
capital was looked askance upon 
by the majority when Mary Fair- 
fax was having her first peep into 
the world ; and she tells us how, 
on one occasion when entering her 
mother’s drawing-room, she found 
an old man sitting there who, on 
her entrance, rose and kissed her, 
taking the privilege of a very old 











friend. This was Home, the 
author of the tragedy of ‘‘ Doug- 
jas,’’ for the perpetration of which 
iniquity, and for the scandal of 
having had it acted in Edinburgh, 
he had been compelled to resign 
his living ; while some of his cleri- 
cal friends, bold enough to brave 
the thunders of the Kirk, had 
been publicly rebuked’ for going 
to witness the performance. ‘‘ Our 
family,’’ says Mrs Somerville, ‘‘ was 
perfectly liberal in all these mat- 
ters.”’ ‘‘T had never ne- 
glected Shakespeare,’’ she con- 
tinues; ‘‘and when our great tra- 
gedians— Mrs Siddons and her 
brother John Kemble—came for 
a short time to act in Edinburgh, 
I could think of nothing else. 
They were both remarkably hand- 
some, and, notwithstanding the 
Scotch prejudice, the theatre was 
crowded every night.” 

At the same time, other pur- 
suits and occupations were entered 
into. Mrs Fairfax, quite of the 
old school with regard to women’s 
duties, was very particular about 
her table; and wisely considering 
that a great deal of wedded com- 
fort depends upon well-cooked and 
well-set-out meals, the worthy 
housewife cast about in her mind 
how best to induce her high-met- 
tled young sprig of a daughter to 
follow her lead in this respect. 
Mary was ultimately sent to learn 
at an adjoining pastry-cook’s, her 
companion in the lesson being the 
daughter of a well-known baronet, 
and ‘‘one of the belles of the day.’’. 
Much did the two sprightly misses 
enjoy the fun, and no doubt great 
was the glory they obtained, when 
presently jellies and creams, com- 
pounded by their own fair fingers, 
went the round at the little sup- 
per-parties given for the set pur- 
pose of displaying the new ac- 
complishment—‘‘ although, as far 
as economy went,’’ owns Mary 


frankly, ‘‘we might as well have 
bought them.”’ 


She next learned drawing from’ 


Nasmyth, a first-rate landscape- 
painter; and though all she her- 
self says of this is, that in spite 
of spoiling much material, she had 
‘¢ made some progress ’’ by the end 
of the season, the master spoke in 
a different strain, when he told a 
lady, living within the last twenty 
years, that ‘‘the cleverest young 
lady he had ever taught was Miss 
Mary Fairfax.’’ (V.2.—Doubtless 
the Fifeshire dorinie thought the 
same, and mayhap a few others 
besides these. ) 

All this time not a whisper of 
science ; but now Mary is on the 
verge of the—to her—enchanted 
ground, and strangely indeed does 
the narration read of her first 
casual step upon it, through the 
medium of—what think you?—a 
Magazine of Fashion! It was on 
the return of the family for the 
summer to their old home that 
the following occurred :— 


“I was often invited with my 
mother to the tea-parties at Burnt- 
island. A pool of commerce used to 
be keenly contested till a late hour at 
these parties, which bored me ex- 
ceedingly, but I there became ac- 
quainted with a Miss Ogilvie, much 
younger than the rest, who asked me 
to go and see fancy works she was 
doing, and at which she was very 
clever. I went next day, and after 
admiring her work, and being told 
how it was done, she showed me a 
monthly magazine, with coloured 
plates of ladies’ dresses, charades, and 
puzzles. At the end of the page I 
read what appeared to me to be 
simply an arithmetical question ; but 
on turning the page I was surprised 
to see strange-looking lines mixed 
with letters, chiefly x's and y's, and 
asked, ‘What is that?’ ‘Oh,’ said 
Miss Ogilvie, ‘it is a kind of arith- 
metic—they call it algebra; but I 
can tell you nothing about it. And 
we talked about other things: but 
on going home I thought I would 
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look if any of our books would tell 
me what was meant by algebra. In 
Robertson’s ‘ Navigation’ I flattered 
myself I had found precisely what I 
wanted, but I soon saw I was mis- 
taken. I perceived, however, that 
astronomy did not consist in star- 
gazing, and as I persevered in study- 
ing the book for a time, I certainly 
did get a dim view of several subjects 
which were useful to me afterwards. 
Unfortunately none of our acquaint- 
ances or relations knew anything of 
science or natural history, nor, had 
they done so, should I have had 
courage to ask any of them a ques- 
tion, for I should* have been laughed 
at. I was often very sad and forlorn 
—not a hand held out to help me.” 


Nasmyth, the drawing-master, 
did indeed casually suggest, ‘* You 
should study Euclid’s ‘ Elements of 
Geometry,’ ’’ when explaining to his 
pupils the principle of perspective. 
*¢ Euclid,’’ said he, ‘‘ is the founda- 
tion not only of perspective, but 
of astronomy and all mechanical 
science.” But how was Mary 
Fairfax to obtain a Euclid? As 
for going straight off and inquir- 
ing for one at a bookseller’s,—the 
most natural thing in the world, 
one would think,—such a piece of 
audacity was out of the question ; 
and accordingly she must perforce 
again have patience. But the 
spirit within had been stirred. 
Back at her Fifeshire home once 
more, there came as tutor to the 
youngest brother (he is here for 
the first time mentioned) a certain 
Mr Craw, a good, kind, simple 
sort of man,—the very receptacle, 
in short, for a timid request. To 
him went his pupil’s young sister. 
Could he, and would he, tell her 
about algebra and geometry? How 
the good soul must have stared ! 
Would he further bring her some 
elementary treatises on the sub- 
ject? His eyes must have opened 
still wider! Finally, the above 
requests acceded to, would he him- 
self demonstrate a few of the prob- 
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lems? Alack-a-day! the good 
youth was no mathematician; so 
there the alliance ended. She had 
soon had enough of him (whatever 
he may have had of her), and 
alone and unaided once more, she 
must set forth to pursue the road 
to fame. Late into the night the 
candle would be burnt; for al- 
though an early riser, all the day- 
light hours must be spent in music, 
painting, needlework, and domestic 
concerns, so that the beloved study 
could only be pored over when the 
house was quiet, and its other in- 
mates wrapped in slumber. Six 
books of Euclid were thus gone 
through, no one intervening, since 
no one knew anything ofe the 
matter. 

But such blissful ignorance was 
too good to last. The servants, 
aggrieved and unsympathetic, dis- 
covered what was going through the 
undeniable and prosaic evidence 
of candles burnt low in their 
sockets; one complained to the 
other, and finally all told the tale 
above-stairs. It was no wonder 
the candles were going so fast, said 
they, with Miss Mary sitting up 
so late at nights reading. Read- 
ing! We can almost hear the 
ring of scorn in the domestic 
household. Down came the 
thrifty madam upon the graceless 
miss, supplies were stopped, and 
the culprit thrown back upon her 
own resources and her own memory 
—perhaps the very best thing that 
could have happened to her. For 
by these means nearly every prob- 
lem already demonstrated was, she 
tells us, fast riveted in her memory 
for ever. 

Then comes in the father again. 
Captain Fairfax, or Admiral Fair- 
fax—we are not sure of his exact 
rank at this period—coming home 
from sea for a short space, finds 
out what has been going on in his 
absence, and in his bluff fashion 
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puts down his sturdy foot once 
more on Mary’s going her own in- 
dependent way. ‘‘ Peg,” cries he 
to his wife, ‘‘ we must put a stop 
to this, or we shall have Mary in 
a strait-jacket one of these days. 
There was X., who went raving 
mad about the longitude!’”’ If X. 
had ‘‘ gone raving mad’’ about 
some pretty girl, or so, the gallant 
sailor could doubtless have under- 
stood and sympathised ; but about 
the longitude ! 

By way of adverting a similar 
fate from his fair daughter, he 
then proceeded to despatch her off 
to make holiday here and there, 
up and down the country, and we 
have, pleasant descriptions of this 
and that old-fashioned Scottish 
residence, only one of which, how- 
ever, claims our notice, and that, 
because there Science bestirred 
herself to gain her own once more. 
Lord Balmuto, the host, a Scotch 
judge, had a son with a turn for 
chemistry, and the latter invited 
Mary to inspect his laboratory. 
What a laboratory might be she 
frankly confesses she did not know; 
but ever eager to learn, off she set 
hot-foot in company with both the 
gentlemen to explore the unknown 
region. The two then thought to 
play off a little jest upon their 
unsophisticated visitor. How the 
jest ended is thus told :— 


“The son put a substance on the 
table and took a hammer, his father 
saying, ‘ Now you will hear a fine re- 
port.’ I ran out of the room crying 
‘I don’t like fine reports.’ Sure 
enough there was a very loud report, 
followed by a violent crash, and on 
going into the room again, we found 
that the son had been knecked down, 
the father was trembling from head 
to foot, and the apparatus had been 
smashed to pieces. They had hada 
narrow escape.” 


Then follows a word of warning 
for parents :— 


Lord Balmuto’s daughter “led a 
dull life, and when in Edinburgh was 
much kept down by her father, and 
associated little with people of her own 
rank and station. The consequence 
was that she eloped with her draw. 
ing-master, to the inexpressible rage 
and mortification of her father, who 
had all the Scotch pride of family 
and pure blood.” 


Mary Fairfax had certainly not 
her friend’s excuse, had she fol- 
lowed her example. She was now 
on the verge of that period when 
young ladies, more. strictly brought 
up than she had been, are per- 
mitted to emerge from their 
chrysalis state, and flutter their 
wings in the sunshine of society ; 
and although it is apparent that 
Mrs Fairfax had never to any ex- 
tent secluded her daughter—that 
she had permitted this and that 
relaxation at any rate—yet a differ- 
ence could still now be made. To 
a ball—to a real dona fide ball—the 
little lady had never yet been 
taken. Most of the Scottish 
families of distinction wintered 
in the capital in those days, and 
a merry time they had, if we may 
judge by the accounts of routs, 
dances, concerts, and  supper- 
parties, which would seem to 
have been considerably more fre- 
quent—and, to tell the truth, 
more lively—than they are at 
the present time. May we dare 
to suggest that Edinburgh society 
is hardly frolicsome nowadays ? 

But what a blithe scene sunny 
Princes Street must have present- 
ed in the early days of the century, 
when all the beaux and- belles 
were there assembled, patched 
and powdered and pigtailed, wit 
and repartee flashing from tip to 
tip, eyes beaming with sentiment, 
or adoration! The girls, Mrs 
Somerville tells us, had perfect 
liberty to walk about up and down 
the gay promenade, and be joined 
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by their dancing-partners of the 
previous nights; so that the whole 
Jace would be a-buzz with fun 
and flirtation, probably innocent 
enough, and not infrequently lead- 
ing to suitable and happy matri- 
mony. Mary Fairfax was not 
more free than others of her age 
and rank; for she is careful to 
state that the Countess of Buchan, 
an unexceptionable chaperon, to 
whom she was ‘‘ somehow related,’’ 
was always ready to take charge 
of her when, as was often the case, 
her mother declined going into 
society, on account of her hus- 
band’s enforced absence. But 
Lady Buchan, though good for a 
ball, or a theatre, saw no occasion 
to preside over the early stroll. 
Can we not picture it? The pretty 
girls in their simple short-skirted 
frocks, tied under the arms by 
way of a waist; their quaint, 
coquettish poke-bonnets (the most 
charming framework in the world 
for a charming face); their smart 
shoes, and fine open-worked silk 
stockings, the latter a great point 
with the é/égante of those times. 
Then there would be the youths, 
on their part, with their coloured 
coats, their gorgeously embroidered 
satin vests, and their long pigtails, 
or gueues. Wonderful to relate, 
Mary disliked the gueues, an objec- 
tion which was met by her out- 
spoken papa with unqualified 
scorn, and an asseveration that 
‘‘when a man cut off his gueue, 
the head should go with it’’! 
Politics probably helped to 
strengthen the Admiral’s prejudice 
on the subject, it having just 
begun to be the mode for the 
Liberals of the epoch to crop their 
hair short, while the dandies of the 
other party adhered to the pigtail. 
Fairfax was a stout Tory, and his 
queue would be with him a part 
of his creed. 
Not only did the fair maids of 
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the North walk and talk with 
their dancing- partners in sweet 
amity and unrestraint, but they 
practised what we are accustomed 
to consider a freedom peculiar 
to our Transatlantic young - lady 
cousins,—they invited the youths 
to their homes, gave them supper- 
parties, and then, and only then, 
made them known to their parents. 


“At these meetings,” writes Mary, 
“we played at games, danced reels, 
or had a little music—never cards, 
After supper there were toasts, senti- 
ments, and songs. There were al- 
ways one or two hot dishes, and a 
variety of sweet things, and fruit. 
Though I was much more at ease in 
society now, I was always terribly 
put out when asked for a toast, or 
a sentiment. Like other girls, I did 
not dislike a little quiet flirtation ; 
but I never could speak across a 
table, nor take a leading part in con- 
versation. ... I never lost sight of 
the main object of my life, which was 
to prosecute my studies. Sol painted 
at Nasmyth’s, played the usual num- 
ber of hours on the piano, worked 
and conversed with my mother; and 
as we kept early hours, I rose at 
daybreak, and after dressing, wrapped 
myself in a blanket from my bed on 
account of the excessive cold—having 
no fire at that hour—and read algebra, 
or the classics, till breakfast-time. I 
had and still have determined per- 
severance, but I soon found that it 
was in vain to occupy my mind be- 
yond a certain time. I grew tired, 
and did more harm than good. So 
that if I met with a difficult point, 
for example in algebra, instead of 
poring over it till I was bewildered, 
I left it, took my work or some 
amusing book, and resumed it when 
my mind was fresh.” F 
A hint which all students would 
do well to profit by: seldom is any 
real advance or achievement made 
when the brain has done its work 
for the day. ‘‘ After-hours” are 
a mistake all round. 

Mary’s time was by no means 
idled away in those Princes Street 
peregrinations then; and if the 
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young among our readers can give 
as good an account of the manner 
in which the most of theirs is spent, 
surely no one will begrudge them 
the modern substitute for an hour 
under the beetling crags of Edin- 
burgh Castle, even though it should 
be with the accompaniment of a 
queue progressing alongside. 

We have lingered thus long 
over the early life of Mary Somer- 
ville, partly because it is so de- 
lightful in itself, and partly because 
it is so distinct from that of other 
leaders of science; but we must 
now hasten on, and behold her on 
another platform. 

First of all, she marries her 
cousin, Mr Greig, of whom the 
only characteristic that we are 
able to obtain is, that he had a 
very low opinion of the capacity 
of her sex (though he probably 
would not have agreed with Mrs 
Poyser, that ‘‘God Almighty made 
’em to match the men,’’)—and hav- 
ing neither knowledge of nor in- 
terest in science of any kind, 
would fain have had his wife as 
stupid as himself. What, in the 
name of wonder, possessed the 
sprightly, lovely girl to single out 
such a dullard, when she must 
surely have had the pick of the 
Scottish youth to choose from, is 
a mystery of which we have no 
explanation. She took him—we 
wonder how he dared to ask her— 
she married him, and met with 
little to confirm the wisdom of her 
judgment, or to refute the proverb 
about wedding in haste. The 
whole of her days were now passed 
in a small, ill-ventilated London 
house — passed, moreover, appar- 
ently alone; while for recreation, 
a solitary walk in a neighbouring 
square must have formed a sad 
contrast to the former gay and 
mirthful promenade. It is almost 
too terrible to think what might 
have been the whole after-life of 


the poor young bride had this epi- 
sode been prolonged. Happily it 
came to a speedy and unexpected 
end, and so little is known of it 
that it must almost have seemed 
like a dream which swiftly van- 
ished out of sight, leaving scarce 
a trace behind, when looked back 
upon through the vista of the 
many happy and glorious years 
which followed. Mr Greig died, 
and the youthful widow, with her 
two infant boys, returned to the 
home of her childhood, right glad, 
we cannot but think, to see the 
bonnie Fifeshire hills once more. 
The mathematical studies began 
afresh, and ‘‘by this time,’’ she 
writes, ‘‘I had studied plane and 
spherical trigonometry and Fergu- 
son’s ‘Astronomy’ ;”’ and the next 
thing is that she solves a diophan- 
tine problem (whatever that may 
be), and is awarded a silver medal 
cast on purpose with her name. 
Mathematical science was at that 
period at a somewhat low ebb, and 
reverence for Newton, we are in- 
formed, had prevented men from 
adopting the ‘‘ Calculus,” which 
had enabled foreign mathemati- 
cians to carry astronomical and 
mechanical science to ‘the highest 
perfection. Professors Ivory and 
De Morgan had adopted the ‘Cal- 
culus”’; but several years elapsed 
before Herschel and Babbage were 
joint editors with Peacock in an 
abridged translation of the ‘ Trea- 
tise on the Differential and Inte- 
gral Calculus.’ Mary Somerville, 
then Mrs Greig, made the acquain- 
tance of Professor Wallace, Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics at the Edin- 
burgh University, through her 
pursuit of the all-fascinating study, 
and besought him to furnish her 
with a list of books which should 
enable her to go through a regular 
course of mathematical and astro- 
nomical science. The list he made 
out was a pretty tough one; but 
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the books were unhesitatingly pur- 
chased, and we have the following 
record of the affair :— 


«I was thirty-three years of age 
when I bought this little library. I 
could hardly believe that I possessed 
such a treasure, when I looked back 
on the day that I first saw the mys- 
terious word ‘ algebra,’ and the long 
course of years during which I had 
persevered almost without hope. It 
taught me never to despair. I had 
now the means, and pursued my 
studies with ‘increased assiduity ; 
concealment was no longer possible, 
nor was it attempted. I was con- 
sidered eccentyic and foolish, and my 
conduct was highly disapproved of 
by many, especially by some members 
of my own family, as will be seen 
hereafter. They expected me to 
entertain and keep a gay house for 
them” (she must have been widowed, 
then, for some years by this time), 
“and in that,” she adds, “they were 
disappointed. As I was quite inde- 
pendent, I did not care for their 
criticism. A great part of each day 
I was occupied with my children; 
and in the evening I worked, played 
piquet with my father, or played on 
the piano, sometimes with violin ac- 
companiment.” 


And thus for some time her 
life flowed peacefully along, and 
she doubtless thought that the 
world had nothing better for her 
in store. But then there appears 
on the horizon another cousin— 
how fatal these cousins are !— 
and Mary Greig becomes Mary 
Somerville, and finds at last the 
ideal life realised, all her great 
powers of mind appreciated, her 
studies respected and approved, 
and her ambition shared. 

According to the phrase of the 
day, her new husband was ‘‘ Somer- 
ville ’’ with her ; and it is delight- 
ful to see how swiftly ‘‘ Somerville ”’ 
becomes the prominent figure upon 
every page, the inseparable com- 
panion in every path. It is now 


** Somerville and I’’ at every turn: 
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‘Somerville and I went there,’’ 
and ‘‘ Somerville and I did this; ”’ 
‘¢ Somerville enjoyed a comic opera 
exceedingly, and so did I, for 
Somerville liked the theatre as 
much as I did,” &c., &c. 

The bride, however, was not so 
happy in some of ‘‘Somerville’s” 
relations: for directly her engage- 
ment had been announced, one of 
his sisters, and younger than her- 
self besides, had written in the 
most impertinent and offensive 
manner, hoping that Mary would 
now give up her foolish manner of 
life and studies, and make a useful 
and respectable wife to her brother. 
We are rejoiced to learn that the 
brother himself, not seeing need 
for the reformation, so promptly 
suppressed the meddlesome spin- 
ster that she lacked courage to 
strike another blow, even in self- 
defence. ‘There was, however, an 
under-current of ill-humour on the 
subject ; and though ‘“‘ we lived in 
peace,’’ says Mrs Somerville, ‘‘ there 
was a coldness and reserve between 
us ever after.’’ Some little time 
afterwards she had an opportunity 
of showing that she might at the 
same time be a lover of science 
and a ‘‘useful and respectable ’”’ 
matron. A cousin, Samuel Somer- 
ville, and his wife, joined the bride 
and bridegroom on their wedding- 
tour among the Cumberland lakes, 
and when stopping at the little inn 
at Lowood, Samuel was seized with 
fever, retaining the whole party 
there for a month. During his 
illness he took a longing for cur- 
rant-jelly, which was promptly 
gratified by one of his tender 
nurses, the learned: savante, who 
records with pride that she made 
him some which was excellent—a 
service for which she was reward- 
ed by the astonishment of all, at 
her being able to do anything 
so useful. 

‘¢ Somerville”’ and Mary then pro- 
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ceeded to London ; and so different 
was her new experience of matri- 
mony from her former one, that 
she was not only supported in her 
choice of studies, but assisted, and 
incited to pursue them more and 
more ardently. Of the husband 
his daughter thus writes in after- 
years :— 

« My father never had the slightest 
ambition on his own account. He 
was far happier helping my motherin 
various ways—searching the libraries 
for the books she required, and inde- 
fatigably copying and recopying her 
manuscripts, to save her time. No 
trouble seemed too great which he 
could bestow upon her; it was a 
labour of love.” 


At the same time, the value of such 
labours and assistance must have 
been greatly enhanced by the fact 
that he was very intelligent, and 
generally well informed ; an excel- 
lent classical scholar, had a lively 
interest in all branches of natural 
history, was a good botanist and 
mineralogist, and, to crown all, was 
a severe critic of proof-sheets, his 
own writing of the English lan- 
guage being singularly pure and 
correct. Here was a _ husband 
worth the having ! 

Allied to him, his talented wife 
now not only maintained all her 
former studies, but added to their 
list. ‘*Geology,’’ she says, ‘‘ be- 
came a favourite pursuit of ours.’ 
Observe it is ‘‘of ours’’ now, no 
longer ‘‘of mine’’: and mineral- 
ogy having an interest for ‘‘ Som- 
erville,”’ she ‘‘ heartily joined with 
him.’’ Learning, always learning, 
—not eager to display the amount 
of knowledge already acquired ; not 
thirsting to rush into print, and 
see her name appended to that of 
other learned authorities ; not lec- 
turing, nor reciting, nor even given 
to dining-out and posing as a genius, 
which by this time she most prob- 
ably might have done; but quietly 
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laying in her store year by year, 
Mary Somerville gains height after 
height, and will soon be on the 
pinnacle of her fame. 

She begins to have learned 
friends and correspondents, among 
them Sir W. Herschel and his sén, 
Sir David Brewster, M. Arago, the 
Marquis de la Place, M. Biot, and 
other lesser luminaries. The Som- 
ervilles begin to be talked about, 
inquired about, and sought out. 
They are /éted in Patis; Madame 
Biot makes up a party on purpose 
for them to meet ‘les personnes 
distinguées ’’ ; the Prince de Condé 
receives them at his castle in Chan- 
tilly; M. Cuvier shows them the 
wonders of the museum at the 
Jardin des Plantes; and Dr and 
Mrs Marcet do the honours of 
Geneva. Of Mrs Marcet— 


“ Her conversations on chemistry,” 
writes Mary Somerville, “ first opened 
out to Faraday’s mind that field of 
science in which he became so illus- 
trious, and, at the height of his fame, 
he always mentioned Mrs Marcet 
with deep reverence. . . . At Venice 
we renewed our acquaintance with 
the Countess Albrizzi, who received 
every evening. It was at these re- 
ceptions that we saw Lord Byron, 
but he would not make the acquaint- 
ance of =ny English people at that 
time. When he came into the room, 
I did not perceive his lameness, and 
thought him strikingly like my bro- 
ther Henry, who was remarkably 
handsome. I said to Somerville, ‘Is 
Lord Byron like any one you know?’ 
‘Your brother Henry, decidedly,’ he 
replied. At Florence I was presented 
to the Countess of Albany, widow of 
‘Prince Charlie.’ She was then sup- 
posed to be married to Alfieri, the 
poet, and held a kind of state-recep- 
tion every evening. Her manner was 
proud and insolent. ‘So you don’t 
speak Italian! You must have had a 
very bad education, for Miss Clephane 
Macalne there’ (who was close by) 
‘ speaks both French and Italian beau- 
tifully.’ So saying, she turned away, 
and never addressed another word to 
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: I was still a young woman, 
but I thought myself too old to learn 
a foreign language, consequently I 
did not try. I spoke F val badly ; 
and now, after several years’ residence 
in Italy, although I can carry on a 
conversation fluently in Italian, I do 
not speak it well.” 


On this point Mrs Somerville’s 
biographer has a word to say. 
Several years after, we are in- 
formed, when at Siena, she en- 
gaged a lady to converse in Italian 
with her for a couple of hours 
daily, and by this means she very 
soon became familiar with the 
language, and could converse in it 
with ease. But she never cared 
to write in any language but Eng- 
lish. Her style has been reckgned 


particularly clear and good by 
various competent judges, but on 
this point she herself was always 
diffident, 
self - taught, 


saying she was only a 
uneducated Scotch- 
woman, and feared to use Scottish 
idioms inadvertently. ‘‘In speak- 
ing,’’ says her daughter, ‘‘ she cer- 
tainly had a very decided but 
pleasant Scottish accent, and when 
aroused or excited, would often 
unconsciously use not only native 
idioms, but quaint old Scottish 
words. Her voice was soft and 
low, and her manner earnest.’’ 
No doubt it was the fine old high- 
bred, and altogether wnprovincial 
Scottish phraseology which is thus 
referred to. Alas! this is now all 
but extinct, and almost if. not 
quite the last of those who spoke 
it have now passed away from our 
midst. But how piquant, how 
humorous, how suggestive it was! 
How often would it hit the mark 
in a way never to be forgotten 
by the hearer! How frequently 
would it express the exact mean- 
ing of the speaker when no ortho- 
dox, regulation, dictionary word 
or grammatical term would have 
come near it! The French lan- 
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guage alone resembles the fine, 
old, gently flavoured Scotch in this 
delicious subtlety; and when in 
the lips of courtly old lairds and 
dames, as the writer has many a 
time and oft hearkened to it in 
bygone years, it had a charm, an 
almost pathetic delicacy and origi- 
nality, which the ear must have 
been dull indeed that failed to 
appreciate. 

To return to the Somervilles. 
At Rome the Pope himself, kind, 
gracious old Pius VII., took leave 
of his gifted visitor with the 
paternal benediction: ‘* Though 
a Protestant, you will be none 
the worse of an old man’s bless- 
ing;’’ and in passing through 
Bologna they met the illustrious 
Mezzofanti, then a quiet-looking 
priest, with nothing in his counte- 
nance to indicate genius,—*‘ nor,”’ 
says Mrs Somerville, ‘‘ was his 
conversation remarkable. Yet 
he told them he understood and 
spoke fifty-two languages. Be- 
tween these he never traced any 
connection, nor did their acquisi- 
tion lead to anything.’’ It was 
merely an astonishing power. 

Upon returning home from 
this delightful journey, the small 
members of the family, now com- 
fortably settled in a good house 
in Hanover Square, began to 
assert their rights. We are never 
exactly told how many there were 
of them at this time, and several, 
we know, died young, but at any 
rate there was a little group to 
be looked after, fed, clothed, and 
educated; and Mrs Somerville, 
with a keen recollection of her 
own early ignorance, and perhaps 
mistrusting their powers of perse- 
verance if put to as severe a test 
as her own had been, took care to 
supply every kind of useful in- 
struction, and herself, as we have 
said before, devoted some hours 
to its bestowal every day. At 
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the same time, her own mind 
throve and expanded. She be- 
came great in mineralogy, it being 
a favourite study of ‘‘ Somer- 
ville’s.”” It was an amusement to 
husband and wife equally to ar- 
range the minerals they had col- 
lected on their travels, and their 
cabinet was further enriched by 
the contributions of friends. 


“Somerville,” says his wife, “used 
to analyse minerals with the blow- 
pipe, which I never did. One even- 
ing when he was so occupied, I was 

laying the piano, when suddenly I 
ainted: he was very much startled, 
as neither I nor any of my family 
had ever done such athing. When 
I recovered, I said it was the smell of 
the garlic that had made me ill. The 
truth was, the mineral contained 
arsenic, and I was poisoned for the 
time by the fumes.” 


(Worse than the chemical ex- 
periment in Lord Balmuto’s labor- 
atory, to be nearly poisoned by 
one’s own husband in one’s own 
drawing-room!) Gradually min- 
eralogy gave place to geology, and 
it strikes us curiously now.to be 
told that geologists had excited 
public attention, and had excited 
public attention, and had shocked 
the clergy and the more scrupu- 
lous of the laity by proving be- 
yond a doubt that the formation 
of the globe extended through 
enormous periods of time. 


“ The contest was even more keen,” 
says Mrs Somerville, “than it is at 
the present time about the various 
races of prehistoric men. It lasted 
very long too: for after I had pub- 
lished my work on Physical Geog- 
raphy, I was preached against by 
name in York Cathedral.” 


It was not only grave doctors 
of law and expounders of science, 
however, who gathered round the 
talented pair: there flit around the 
pleasant, well-appointed hearth, 
brilliant and charming women, 


—such women as have left their 
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mark on the time, and whom Mrs 
Somerville was the last person to 
undervalue or depreciate. Mrs 
Siddons, Mrs Opie, Joanna Baillie, 
Hannah More, Elizabeth Fry, and 
Miss Mitford alternate with Sydney 
Smith, Rogers, Moore, Campbell, 
Spencer, Macaulay, Sir James 
Mackintosh, Lord Melbourne, and 
others, in being in and out per- 
petually ; courtiers, and men and 
women of mere fashion, were to be 
met with (albeit more sparingly) ; 
and foreigners of any sort of dis- 
tinction were at once presented to 
the circle. Of her contemporaries 
Mrs Somerville writes :— 

“TI read Miss Austen’s novels at 
this time, and thought them excellent, 
especially ‘Pride and Prejudice.’ . . . 
Miss Mitford’s ‘Our Village’ is per- 
fect of its kind. . . . Mrs Fry’s voice 
is very fine, her delivery admirable, 
and her prayer was sublime.” 


Up to this date, Mary Somer- 
ville had herself given nothing to 
the world. Her mind had been 
entirely yielded towards the ab- 
sorption of knowledge, and she 
would have considered the idea of 
being herself an authority as pre- 
sumptuous. She did, in fact, so 
consider it when solicited by Lord 
Brougham, in the most flattering 
terms, to give an account of the 
‘Mécanique Céleste’ and _ the 
‘ Principia,’ two severe works, of 
the latter of which Brougham 
affirmed that he did not believe 
there were twenty people in Eng- 
land who knew this great work 
except by name, and not a hun- 
dred who knew it even by name. 
He then added that his firm belief 
was that Mrs Somerville ‘‘ could 
add two figures to each of those 
ciphers.”’ 

She was, in her own words, sur- 
prised beyond expression. Modesty 
often is. But when to Brougham’s 
urgent and finally personal en- 
treaty was added that of her hus- 
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band, who must, she felt, be able 
to gauge her powers if any one 
could, she would no longer refuse. 
She simply told them that she felt 
she was incapable of such a task, 
but that as they both wished it so 
much, she would do her very best, 
upon condition of secrecy, and that 
if she failed, the manuscript should 
be put into the fire. Thus, she ob- 
served afterwards, ‘‘ was the whole 
character and course of my future 
life suddenly and unexpectedly 
changed.”” One notices this not 
unfrequently in the case of long- 
lived and illustrious personages. 
They mature late, and when ordi- 
nary men and women are stolid- 
ly stationary in middle life, or are 
even beginning to decline, they are 
but taking their first steps on the 
path of their real career. 

Mrs Somerville now rose early, 
and made such family arrange- 
ments as enabled her to write 
afterwards; and although, occa- 
sionally, inthe midst of a difficult 
problem, a lady friend would 
smilingly enter, saying, ‘‘I have 
come to spend a few hours with 
you,”’ and though she by no means 
gave up society, as this ‘‘ would 
neither have suited Somerville nor 
herself,’”’ the MS. was in due time 
completed, and carried off to its 
destination. Brougham sent it to 
Sir John Herschel, the greatest 
astronomer of the period, and it 
was received by him with an out- 
burst of enthusiastic applause. 
‘*What a pity,’”’ he cried, ‘that 
La Place has not lived to see 
this illustration of his great 
work !” 

In the whole treaties, Herschel 
had hardly a fault to find, or 
€rror to correct. 

Whewell next raised his note 
of triumph. He looked upon the 
book ‘‘ as one of the most remark- 
able which our age has produced ;”’ 
and presently broke forth into 
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a strain of actual gallantry— 
‘‘When Mrs Somerville shows 
herself in the field which we 
mathematicians have been labour- 
ing in all our lives, and puts us to 
shame, she ought not to be sur- 
prised if we move off to other 
ground, and betake ourselves to 
poetry;’’ and then follows the 
poetry, which, if it does not show 
the great mathematician to have 
been very much of a poet, at least 
presents him to us in the light of 
a generous and chivalrous gentle- 
man, far above all mean and 
petty detraction of a rival, and, 
worse still, a rival of the weaker 
sex. 

The whole edition of the work, 
now known as the ‘ Mechanism of 
the Heavens,’ was sold off at once 
—chiefly at Cambridge; but as 
the preface was the only part in- 
telligible to the general public, 
copies of it were separately 
printed. The author was im- 
mediately, elected an honorary 
member of the Royal. Astrono- 
mical Society; and it was unani- 
mously voted by the Royal Society 
that her bust, by Chantrey, should 
be placed in their great hall. She 
was also elected an honorary mem- 
ber of the Royal Academy at 
Dublin, of the Société de Physique 
et d’Histoire Naturelle at Geneva, 
and of many other lesser institu- 
tions. It was no wonder that the 
very relations who had ‘‘ former- 
ly criticised and ridiculed”’ her, 
were now ‘loud in their praise.”’ 
Relations are apt to be like this. 

Of her husband, the happy wife 
proudly records :— 


“The warmth with which Somer- 
ville entered into my success deeply 
affected me; for not one in ten thou- 
sand would have rejoiced at it as he 
did. But he was of a generous 
nature, far above jealousy, and he 
continued through life to take the 
kindest interest in all I did.” 
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Peel wrote that to prove that 
great scientific attainments are 
recognised among public claims, 
he ‘*had advised a grant of £200 
a-year,”” and this came only too 
opportunely, for the very next 
day the poor rejoicing Somervilles 
were informed that ali their capi- 
tal had been lost through mis- 
management and treachery. We 
must add that on hearing this, 
Lord John’ Russell handsomely 
contrived to have another £100 
a-year added to the pension. 

Then there came a /éted week 
at Cambridge, to be spent especi- 
ally in the company of Airy, then 
astronomer there, and Sidgwick, 
the geologist. Sidgwick’s note 
beforehand is lively and to the 
point. It had been decided to 
lodge the distinguished guests in 
Trinity College itself—a most un- 
usual favour, so far as a lady was 
concerned. 


“A four-poster bed,” writes he, 
“a thing utterly out of our monastic 
system, will rear its head for you and 
Madame in a chamber immediately 
below my own, and your maid may 
safely rest her bones in a small inner 
chamber. Should Sheepshanks re- 
turn, we can stuff him into the 
lumber-room of the observatory.” 


And then follows a list of other 
arrangements, and of engagements 
which would appear to have em- 
braced every hour of every day or 
the proposed visit. Shortly after- 
wards there was the same kind of 
thing ‘at Paris, and then-—every- 
where. Here is an amusing entry 
from the Paris notes : 


“Somerville and I went with Sir 
Sydney Smith (not his old friend the 
real Sydney) one evening to a recep- 
tion at the Duchesse d’Abrante’s, 
widow of Junot. She was short, 
thick, and not in the least distin- 
guished-looking. I had met her at 
the Duchesse de Broglie’s, where she 
talked of Junot as if he had been in 
the next room. Sir Sydney was quite 


covered with stars and crosses, and I 
was amused with the way in which 
he threw back his cloak to display 
them as he handed me to the carriage. 
‘ I met with Prince Kosloffsky 
everywhere. He was the fattest man 
I ever saw—a perfect Falstaff. How- 
ever, his intellect was not smothered, 
for he would sit an hour with me 
talking about mathematics, astron- 
omy, philosophy, and what not. He 
was banished from Russia ; and as he 
had been speaking imprudently about 
politics in Paris, he was ordered to go 
elsewhere: still he lingered on, and 
was with me one morning when the 
Russian Ambassador called. The lat- 
ter said to me, ‘Are you aware that 
Prince Kosloffsky has left Paris?’ 
‘Oh yes,’ I said; ‘I regret it much.’ 
He took the hint and went away 
eee I had hitherto been 
entirely among the Liberal set. How 
it came that we were invited to dine 
with M. de Thury I do not remember. 
He was a moderate Legitimiste . . . 
Many, however, of his set were ultra. 
When I happened to mention that 
we had been staying with Lafayette, 
I was begged not to mention it, or 
else some of the guests would leave 
the room. The ladies of that party 
would not dance or go to any gay 
party ; they had a part of the theatre 
reserved for themselves; they wore 
high, dark dresses with long sleeves, 
called ‘Robes de Résistance,’ and even 
the Legitimiste newspapers appeared 
with black edges.” 


A little touch of the early Scot- 
tish training comes in prettily 
here. ‘‘ The President invited me 
to a very brilliant ball he gave 
but as it was on a Sunday, I 
could not accept the invitation.” 
None were kinder to them than 
Lord and Lady Granville; and 
when the husband was obliged to 
return to England, he was assured 
that in case of any disturbance 
his wife should find a home at the 
Embassy. 

From Paris emanated her next 
work, ‘On the Connection of the 
Physical Sciences,’ and through the 
Embassy all the proof-sheets had 
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in consequence to go. It was 
dedicated to Queen Adelaide, who 
thanked its author for so doing 
at a drawing-room which Mrs 
Somerville attended on her return 
to London. Some time afterwards 
she had a pleasant little result of 
fame in the following: ‘* We had 
travelled all night in the mail- 
coach, and when it became light, 
a gentleman opposite said, ‘Is not 
the lady Mrs Somerville, whose 
bust I saw at Chantrey’s?’”’ He 
proved to be Mr Sopwith, an emi- 
nent engineer, distinguished for 
scientific knowledge, and with him 
a friendship was thus then and 
there begun. He travelled faster 
than did his companions after a 
time, so that on their arrival at 
their destination, which was also 
his, they were received by him 
and his wife with the hospitality 
of old friends. 

‘Physical Geography’ followed 
next from Mary Somerville’s now 
ready pen, and brought her the 
honour of being awarded the 
‘¢ Victoria Medal,’’ besides a 
shower of lesser distinctions from 
every kind of college and academy, 
both foreign and English. In 
whatever society she appeared, or 
wherever her name was mentioned, 
the world bowed down before her, 
yet, all-woman as she was, there 
is no evidence of her being spoilt 
by the homage of the unlearned 
multitude any more than by the 
encomiums of the exalted few. Of 
her claim to either of these it 
would ill become us to offer an 
opinion. Such an opinion has, as 
a matter of fact, been already 
formed by those best capable of 
forming it, and Mary Somerville’s 
footmarks on the sands of time 
indelibly imprinted. 

To attempt any list of the 
friends and admirers who now 
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thronged round her, would simply 
be to detail the names of nearly 
all the eminent personages of the 
period. A single brief description 
of her London life, brimming over 
as it was with vivacity and novelty, 
may, however, serve as a peep- 
hole, and through it we may obtain 
some sort of idea of the whole :— 


“When London began to fill, and 
the season was at its height, the Miss 
Berrys used to retire to a pretty villa 
at Twickenham, where they received 
their friends to luncheon, and straw- 
berries and cream, and very delight- 
ful these visits were in fine spring 
weather. I recollect once, after din- 
ing there, to have been fortunate 
enough to give a place in my carriage 
to Lord Macaulay, and those who re- 
member his charming and brilliant 
conversation will understand how 
short the drive back to London ap- 
peared. ... I had been acquainted 
with the Miss Berrys at Raith, when 
visiting their cousins there. Mary, 
the eldest, was a handsome, accom- 
wa woman, who, from her youth, 

ad lived in the most distinguished 
society, both at home and abroad. 
She was a Latin scholar, spoke and 
wrote French fluently, yet, with all 
these advantages, the consciousness 
that she might have done something 
better, had female education been less 
frivolous, gave her a characteristic 
melancholy which lasted through life. 
She did not talk much herself, but 
she had the tact to lead the conversa- 
tion. When in London, she and her 
sister received every evening a select 
society in their small house in Curzon 
Street. Besides any distinguished 
foreigners who happened to be in 
London, among their habitual guests 
were my friend Lady Charlotte 
Lindsay, always witty and agreeable, 
the brilliant and beautiful Sheridans, 
Lord Lansdowne, Lady Theresa 
Lewis, Lady Davy, and the Miss 
Fanshawes. The latter were highly 
accomplished and good artists ; besides 
which, Miss Catherine Fanshawe 
wrote clever vers de socielé, such as a 
charade on the letter H,? and, if I am 





1 We presume that one beginning, “’Twas whispered in heaven, ’twas mut- 


tered in hell,” 
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not mistaken, ‘ The Butterfly’s Ball,’ 
&c. I visited these ladies, but their 
manners were so cold and formal that, 
though I admired their talents, I 
never became intimate with them. 
On the contrary, like every one else, I 
loved Mary Berry, she was so warm- 
hearted and kind. . . . We sometimes 
went to see Miss Lydia White, who 
also received every evening: she was 
clever, witty, and very free in her 
conversation. On one occasion the 
party consisted, besides ourselves, of 
the Misses Berry, Lady Davy, the 


three poets, Rogers, William Spencer,’ 


and Campbell, Sir James Mackintosh, 
and Lord Dudley. Rogers, who was 
a bitter satirist and hated Lord 
Dudley, had written the following 
epigram :— 


‘ Ward has no heart, ’tis said; but I deny 
it: 
He has a heart—and gets his speeches by 
ty 
I had never heard of this epigram, 
and, on coming away, Lord Dudley 
said, ‘You are going home to sleep 
and I towork.’ I answered, ‘Oh, you 
are going home to prepare your 
speech for to-morrow.’ My appro- 
om rejoinder raised a_ universal 
augh. . . . Washington Irving fre- 
quently came to see me when in Lon- 
don. He was as agreeable in con- 
versation as he was distinguished as 
an author. No one could be more 
amiable than Admiral Wilkes, U.S. 
navy. We saw a good deal of him, 
and I had a long letter from him 
giving me an account of his fleet, his 
plan for circumnavigation, &c... . 
Highway robberies were common on 
all the roads in the vicinity of Lon- 
don, but no violence was offered. On 
one occasion I remember hearing that 
my father had been travelling alone 
over Blackheath when the postilion 
was ordered to stop, a pistol presented 
at my father and his purse demanded. 
My father at once recognised the 
voice as that of a shipmate. and ex- 
claimed, ‘Good God! I know that 
voice. Can it be young ? Iam 





dreadfully shocked. I have a hundred 

unds, which shall be yours. Come 
into the carriage, and let me take 
you to London, where you will be 
safe.’ ‘No, no,’ the young man said; 
‘I have associates whom I cannot 
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leave—it is too late.’. . . It was too 
late. He was arrested, and eventually 
suffered. Years afterwards, when [| 
heard my father mention this event, 
he was deeply affected, and never 
would tell the name of the young 
man who had been his messmate.” 


The life thus brilliant and full 
of glowing interest and prosperity 
in its outward circumstances, was 
no less bright and serene inwardly. 
Sons and daughters had grown up 
to gladden the home of Mary 
Somerville, and although several 
of these had, as we have said, 
been removed by the hand of 
death when still in early youth, 
and although their loss had been 
deeply and keenly felt by the most 
affectionate of parents, yet the 
sincere piety which pervaded her 
spirit {had enabled her to bear 
every trial with a submission 
which had brought its own re- 
ward. Cheerfulness was with her 
a reigning characteristic to the 
very end of an unusually pro- 
longed life. Her sympathies were 
thrown out in all directions. Her 
enthusiasm was for every kind of 
subject. She had an eager and 
intelligent curiosity about matters 
totally unconnected with her own 
peculiar bent of mind. She was, 
in fact, cosmopolitan in her feel- 
ings, thoughts, tastes, and inter- 
ests. The loss of her dearly loved 
and most congenial husband in 
1860, after many years of happy 
wedlock, saddened and shadowed, 
but it could not blight, the re- 
mainder of her life. She herself 
says little about it—we can under- 
stand why: such a grief was not 
for the world to pry into. 

_A few lines, however, from a 
friend, Miss Cobbe, may give some 
faint idea of what the tie must 
have been which had at last been 
severed :— 


“I had seen in you both,” wrote 
this lady, “the most beautiful in 
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stance of united old age. His love 
and pride in you, breaking out as it 
did at every iristant when you hap- 
pened to be absent, gives me the 
measure of what his loss must be to 
your warm heart.” 


Such a loss was irreparable ; but 
much still remained—much at any 
rate for one possessed of so large a 
capacity for enjoyment. Five years 
later, when in her eighty-sixth 
year, the fine old lady, all alert- 
ness and expectation, and with her 
straight back as straight as ever 
(thanks to Miss Primrose, perhaps, 
after all), mounted the companion- 
ladder of the Resistance, the first 
ironclad she had ever seen, went 
over every part, examined all the 
machinery, &c., in detail, and ac- 
tually peered and poked into every 
nook and corner, excepting, she 
allows, the stoke-hole. She was not 
even hoisted on board, she relates 
gleefully, adding, ‘‘ It was a glorious 
sight ; and the perfection of struc- 
ture in every part astonished me.”’ 

Many of her latter years were 
passed abroad, and the records of 
these are full of interest, but we 
have only space for one eloquent 
passage, the best of its kind we 
have ever come across, It isa de- 
scription of the second great erup- 
tion of Vesuvius in 1872, the year 
of her own death. Four years 
previously she had witnessed a 
very grand eruption, in company 
with Tyndall and Lubbock, who 
had come from Rome on purpose 
to see it, and whe were fortunate 
enough to be able to view the 
whole from Mrs Somerville’s own 
windows at Naples. But of the 
last, which surpassed even the 
former in its appalling magnifi- 
cence, she thus writes :— 


“ Vesuvius had exhibited consider- 
able activity during the winter and 
early spring, and frequent streams of 
lava flowed from the crater, and es- 
pecially from the small cone to the 
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north. . . . One night, Thursday, the 
25th April, my daughter Martha, 
who had been to the theatre, wakened 
me that I might see Vesuvius in 
splendid eruption. This was at about 
one o'clock on Friday morning. Early 
in the morning I was disturbed by 
what I thought to be loud thunder, 
and remarked there must be a thunder- 
storm; but my maid said, ‘No; itis 
the mountain roaring.’ It must have 
been loud indeed for me to hear, con- 
sidering my deafness, and the distance 
Vesuvius is from Naples; yet it was 
nothing compared to the noise later 
in the day, and for many days after. 
. . . We passed the whole day at the 
window. Vesuvius was now in fierc- 
est eruption, such as has not occurred 
within the memory of this genera- 
tion, lava overflowing the principal 
crater, and running in all directions. 
The fiery glow of lava is not very 
visible by daylight; smoke and steam 
is sent off, which rises white as snow, 
or rather as frosted silver, and the 
mouth of the great crater was white 
with the lava pouring over it. New 
crater had burst out during the 
night, and little did we dream that of 
many people who had gone up to see 
the lava (as my daughters had done 
repeatedly), some forty or fifty had 
been on the very spot where a new 
crater burst out, and had perished, 
scorched to death by the fiery va- 
pours which had eddied from the 
fearful chasm. Some were rescued 
who had been less near the chasm, 
but of these none eventually recovered. 
Behind the cone rose an immense 
column of dense black smoke, to more 
than four times the height of the 
mountain, and spread out at the sum- 
mit, horizontally, like a _pine-tree, 
above the silvery stream which poured 
forth in volumes. There were con- 
stant bursts of fiery projectiles, shoot- 
ing to an immense height into the 
black column of smoke, and tinging 
it with a lurid red colour. The fear- 
ful roaring and thundering never 
ceased for a moment, and the house 
shook with the concussion of the air. 
... On the following day, Sunday 
(the thundering having never ceased), 
I was surprised at the extreme dark- 
ness, and looking out, saw men walk- 
ing about with umbrellas, Vesuvius 
was emitting such an enormous quan- 
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tity of ashes, or rather of fine black 
sand, that neither land, sky, nor sea 
was visible. Strangers seemed to be 
even more alarmed by this than atthe 
eruption, and certainly the constant 
loud roaring was appalling beyond 
measure, especially amidst the dark- 
ness and gloom of the falling ashes.” 


‘*We were not at all afraid,’ 
concluded the dauntless old lady, 
who evidently had enjoyed the 
whole spectacle from the -bottom 
of her heart; and she concludes 
with the following graphic touch : 


“While gazing, a magnificent col- 
umn, black as jet, darted with incon- 
ceivable violence and velocity to an 
immense height: it gave a grand idea 
of the power that was still in action 
in the fiery depths below.” 


This was to be the last grand 
sight witnessed by Mary Somer- 
ville in this world. She was then 
in her ninety-second year, as we 
have said above, but cheerful and 
animated as ever—still able, ac- 
cording to her own account, to 
read books on the higher algebra 
for four or five hours every morn- 
ing, and even to solve problems. 
These she would sometimes, she 
confesses, find difficult ; but if so, 
she had still a fine remnant of her 
** old ubstinacy ”’ (strength of will, 
we should call it), which would 
not permit of her being baffled, 
and if unsuccessful one day, she 
would attack the puzzle again the 
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next. Of her inner life she thus 
writes :— 

“The short time I have to live 
naturally occupies my thoughts. In 
the blessed hope of meeting again 
with my beloved children, and those 
who were near and dear to me, I 
think of death with composure, and 
ome confidence in the mercy of 

Oo hy 


Still later on it is— 

“The blue-peter has long been fly- 
ing at my foremast, and now that I 
am in my ninety-second year, I much 
soon expect the signal for sailing. It 
is a solemn voyage, but it does not 
disturb my tranquillity. Deeply sen- 
sible of my utter unworthiness, and 
profoundly grateful for the innumer- 
able blessings I have received, I trust 
in the infinite mercy of my Almighty 
Creator.” 


And thus it continued to the 
end. There was no sickness, no 
pain, no fear. In health of body 
and vigour of mind, with her great 
intellect unclouded to the last 
moment, she calmly closed her 
eyes on this world, and opened 
them on another,—her pure spirit 
passing away so gently that, says 
her daughter, those around her 
scarcely knew that she had gone. 

In her sleep she died, on the 
morning of the 29th of November 
1872, leaving behind her an in- 
effaceable record, and an empty 
niche in the temple of fame. 
Whence and when shall we see 
arise another Mary Somerville ? 
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A MEMORABLE night was that of 
the 1st of August 1798—one that 
should be recorded in the naval 
annals of Great Britain in letters 
of gold, and one that will doubt- 
Jess be remembered by her inhabi- 
tants with pride and self-gratula- 
tion pntil the end oftime. France 
and Frenchmen in all parts of the 
globe will, on the other hand, recall 
the date with feelings of a diamet- 
rically opposite character, for the 
hours between sunset and sunrise 
saw their naval power in the Medi- 
terranean crushed at Aboukir Bay, 
and the ambitious schemes of their 
future Emperor upon Egypt and 
India totally frustrated and brought 
to nought. 

It is an old story, but may well 
be briefly told again—the more so 
that very often strangely inaccu- 
rate and garbled versions of occur- 
rences antecedent to the great 
battle of the Nile have found their 
way into print, and credit and 
gratitude have alike been withheld 
from those who, however blame- 
worthy in other respects, on this 
occasion behaved towards this 
country with a loyalty and good 
faith that might well have covered 
“a multitude of sins’’—greater, 
perhaps, even than those laid to 
the account of the unfortunate err- 
ing Emma, Lady Hamilton, wife 
and widow of Sir William Hamil- 
ton, the British Minister at Naples. 

It will be remembered -that Nel- 
son expressed himself as having 
been totally unable to follow up 
the French fleet, inasmuch as he 
was powerless either to provision 
or water his ships, owing, it was 
said, to treaty obligations between 
France and Naples. Lady Hamil- 
ton undertook the task of over- 
coming the scruples of the Neapol- 
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itan Government, and through her 
influence with the Queen, whose 
bosom friend she was, secret orders 
to the Sicilian governors were ob- 
tained, and Nelson’s dearest wish 
was gratified: the fleet, fully pro- 
visioned and watered at Syracuse, 
weighed anchor and stood out to 
sea in search of the enemy, whom 
they found at anchor in Aboukir 
Bay, only a few miles from the 
mouths of the Nile. 

One can imagine the superb 
scene that towards sunset passed 
before the spectator’s vision, as, 
under a cloudless starlit sky—star- 
lit as perhaps only the Mediter- 
ranean heavens are—ship after 
ship of the British fleet glided 
softly and safely through the pas- 
sage leading to Aboukir Bay, and 
silently passed in, some taking 
up positions between the enemy’s 
anchored curved line and the 
shallow water, and others to sea- 
ward of the outer French posi- 
tion. Not a sound was borne 
upon the evening air save the 
somewhat melancholy chant of the 
leadsman in the main chains call- 
ing the ‘‘ marks and deeps ’’ which 
indicated the varying depths of the 
water, and the clear voices of the 
masters ‘* conning ’’ the ships along- 
side the enemy. Only one ship— 
the Culloden, Captain Troubridge 
—missed the passage and ground- 
ed, for atime, ona shoal near the 
entrance to the bay, and, to the 
intense mortification of her gallant 
commander and ship’s company, 
could not be brought into line 
until the fate of the enemy had 
been practically decided. How 
throughout that memcrable night 
the fierce cannonade startled, in 
their far-distant encampments, the 
Bedoween Arabs in their tents, 
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and the inhabitants of Rosetta, 
Aboukir, Alexandria, and other 
adjacent towns and villages in 
their dwellings; how ship after 
ship of the enemy was either sunk 
or obliged to surrender; how 
L’Orient, the French three-decker, 
bearing the admiral’s flag, caught 
fire, and blew up about midnight 
with so mighty an explosion that 
both sides spontaneously ceased 
firing for many minutes, during 
which space of time nothing was 
heard but the splash made by her 
spars and timbers as they fell from 
immense heights in the water ; 
how Nelson’s humane and noble 
order to lower away the boats in 
the hopes of saving life was cheer- 
fully obeyed after a heavy fire had 
been resumed,—are incidents too 
well known to require more than 
a passing allusion to them here. 

Just ninety years have elapsed 
since the above events became a 
part of modern European history. 
For ninety years, in depths vary- 
ing from 5% to 7 or 8 fathoms, 
many of the sunken French ships 
have lain on the sandy bottom 
of Aboukir Bay, often, so local 
residents say, visible to the eye 
from the surface in still weather, 
and when the water is unclouded 
by the thick upland deposits of 
the Nile. 

Viewed through the intervening 
body of water, the sight of a 
sunken fleet, or even of a single 
ship, is as extraordinary as it is 
rare. When, however, it is well 
known that within those sub- 
merged ‘‘wooden walls” a vast 
treasure lies hidden, the tortures 
of Tantalus may readily be as- 
sumed to be felt by the onlooker, 
the sea apparently, but only ap- 
parently, offering to disgorge its 
half-digested prey to the first bold 
bidder. For even at so insignifi- 


cant a depth as 6 or 7 fathoms 
(36 feet to 42 feet), the task of 
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recovering property from sunken 
wrecks is by no means always 
easy or free from danger. It jg 
true that science has invented the 
modern diving equipment (which, 
setting aside exceptionally rare 
and isolated instances, has entirely 
superseded the diving-bell), by 
means of which an_ experienced 
practised diver, within a limited 
depth, can remain under water for 
practically an indefinite period; 
but the term ‘‘ limited death” jg 
used advisedly, for after a cer. 
tain number of fathoms has been 
reached, the pressure of the super- 
incumbent and surrounding water 
becomes so great, that even ‘¢ well- 
seasoned ’’ divers are frequently 
brought to the surface bleeding 
at the ears, nose, and mouth. 

It is generally believed,—and 
the belief would seem to have a 
very solid and trustworthy founda- 
tion—viz., the written as well a 
the verbal testimony of French 
officers and others employed on 
the expedition,—that Napoleon, 
when at Maltas previous to sail- 
ing for Egypt, shipped on board 
L’Orient specie to the value of 
£600,000, besides two immense 
silver gates, the spoil of a sacri- 
legious raid made upon a Roman 
Catholic cathedral or church in 
Valetta, and an immense quantity 
of other unenumerated valuables. 
That this treasure was duly de- 
livered on board the French flag- 
ship there cannot be the slightest 
doubt. It is no new report or 
rumour, but has been handed down 
uncontradicted and unquestioned 
since the date of the engagement. 

Some short time back a Greek 
gentleman—a Mr Adib—after 
much trouble and circumlocution, 
succeeded in obtaining from the 
Khedive a concession securing to 
him the exclusive right to employ 
divers, and if possible recover the 
treasure refered to. Acting with 
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much commendable promptitude— 
thaps with #00 much, for many 
necessary appliances were not 
forthcoming—Mr Adib secured the 
services of Mr Ponsonby, late lieu- 
tenant of the Royal Navy, a young 
officer singularly fitted by training 
and experience to carry the enter- 
prise to a successful issue. At his 
disposal were placed two thorough- 
ly efficient Greek divers, four 
Greeks to work the air-pumps for 
supplying the diver with air and 
to attend to the surface signal- 
lines—a most important duty— 
and four Arab fishermen to man- 
age the boat. Thus far the Zer- 
sonnel. The matérie/ supplied was 
unfortunately limited in quantity 
and inferior in quality. One com- 
plete diving-dress, with the neces- 
sary air-pumps for supplying air ; 
six or seven Jarricoes or barrels ; 
as many grapnels for anchoring 
them over the wrecks; some small 
flagstaffs and flags to indicate their 
position ;—these, with a compass, 
sextant, mathematical instruments, 
charts, and hand-leads and lead- 
lines, made up the entire equip- 
ment, not counting the hired boats, 
with which Mr Ponsonby, from 
whose information this paper is 
compiled, had to commence opera- 
tions. Although these operations 
were not actually successful, in- 
asmuch as no specie was recover- 
ed, owing to circumstances to be 
pointed out later, the results were 
sufficiently interesting and encour- 
aging to render another and more 
carefully organised attempt at 
some future time most advisable, 
more especially as the annually 
recurring rising of the Nile was 
close at hand, and appreciably cur- 
tailed or hurried the operations. 
Mr. Ponsonby paid little or no 
attention to the Admiralty hydro- 
gtapher’s chart of the bay, nor to 
another sheet supplied him by the 
master of an Italian merchantman, 
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but determined to take his own 
line, and if possible discover the 
position of the sunken vessels him- 
self ; the result being that he found 
their ‘‘ berths’”’ to be most inaccu- 
rately reported, although, as we 
have remarked above, local resi- 
dents, coast-guardsmen, fishermen, 
and others have occasionally, but 
distinctly, seen the wrecks when 
the waters have been sufficiently 
clear and tranquil. 

Good fortune favoured Mr Pon- 
sonby in the unlooked-for unearth- 
ing of an ancient patriarch, who 
had for a lifetime followed the 
calling of a fisherman in the bay, 
and who asserted (this of course 
was to be taken cum grano salis) 
that he remembered as a child the 
battle being fought. However 
this may be, his knowledge of the 
bay and shoals was ample and 
accurate, and his services having 
been engaged, proved of great 
value during the operations. With 
the aid of this old Arab and 
a leadsman, Mr Ponsonby com- 
menced his task by making a 
‘¢ running survey ’’—the first ship 
found being the Maza Mundo, 
lying in 7% fathoms water, and 
5 miles 34% cables’-lengths from 
Fort Bourge. This vessel was not 
destroyed at the battle of the Nile, 
She was a heavily armed trans- 
port and store-ship which had 
been sent out with provisions and 
money for Buonaparte, then in 
Syria. She was sunk some months 
subsequent to the great midnight 
engagement by an English cruiser 
sent to intercept her. That she 
also contains a considerable sum 
in specie there is no occasion to 
doubt, though the amount is not 
so accurately knuwn as in the case 
of L’Orient. It must, however, 
be considerable, as it is stated on 
good authority that it was intended 
to pay the arrears due to the French 
soldiery. Indeed, the presence of 
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specie on board is said to have been 
proved beyond doubt by Admiral 
M‘Killop—then in the service of 
the Khedive—who picked up a 
box of Spanish dollars ; but it ap- 
pears doubtful whether they came 
from the Maza Mundo or one of 
the other vessels. 

It is unnecessary to follow Mr 
Ponsonby in detail throughout his 
submarine operations ; suffice it to 
say that he came to the conclusion 
that little could be done without 
a good supply of dynamite—the 
sunken ships being so completely 
encrusted with what appeared to 
be scoria, but must be the result, 
it is presumed, of the constant and 
enormous deposit of silt from the 
Nile. This has coated every part 
of the ships, besides, of course, 
filling them up ‘‘ between decks ” 
from keelson to ‘‘nettings.”” To 
disintegrate this coat of ‘* scoria ”’ 
must be the work either of glo- 
roine, dynamite, nitro-glycerine, 
gun-cotton, or one of their kin- 
dred explosives, which exert their 
greatest force in a downward 
rather than in an upward and 
lateral direction, as is the case 
with gunpowder. In fact, these 
terribly destructive agents, which 
modern research in chemistry has 
given us, only require to be placed 
upon, say, a rock, sunken wreck, 
or other submarine obstruction, 
and, by means of the electric 
spark, exploded, when the success 
of the operation may be looked 
upon as assured. 

Mr Ponsonby begged hard to be 
supplied with a limited number of 
dynamite cartridges, but they were 
not forthcoming, so he thought it 
best to turn his attention to the 
discovery of the other sunken ves- 
sels. In this he was successful, 
having found in all five, the exact 
position of each being laid down 
by ‘‘cross-bearings’’ on his chart, 
thus rendering it easy for him or 
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others at any future time to fing 
After this lapse of time jt 
will be readily understood how 
difficult — indeed impossible —it 
must be to identify each ship s9 
as to be certain of her name 
and armament. In the case of 
L’Orient (120 guns— flag), the 
Maza Mundo (transport and store. 
ship), and the Heureux (74 guns), 
no such difficulty has been xperi- 
enced, their identity having been 
established beyond the shadow of 
a doubt. 

We have already stated that on 
establishing by cross-compass-bear- 
ings the true spot where each ves- 
sel lies, it was found that: their 
positions, or at least that of 
L’Orient, had been incorrectly be- 
lieved to be nearer the inner shoal 
than is the case. If we can take 
the now clearly laid down position 
of the French flag-ship as marking 
the true line of battle, it must 
have been somewhat farther out 
than hitherto supposed and marked 
on some charts—e.g., that fur- 
nished to Mr Posonby by the 
Italian master. L’Orient, for ex- 
ample, lies about half a knot (a 
little more than half a mile) far- 
ther to the N.N.E. than has here- 
tofore been believed, and from this 
ascertained fact we may gather 
that the line of the French fleet, 
at anchor in only one column, 
which, however, was in the form 
of an ellipse or curve, lay about 
east - a - quarter - north (magnetic) 
from the north end of Nelson’s 
Island, in a line with Point El 
Ke.lock. Many transports and 
vessels of lighter draught lay in- 
side them ; but notwithstanding 
this, Nelson possibly had more 
room than has, up to the present 
time, been supposed, to take 4 
part of his squadron between the 
French line and the shallows. This 
is, however, a difficult point to 
settle; for it is possible that the 
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position, or rather the width, of 
the shoal, may in the lapse of 
years have altered, and perhaps 
extended farther to the eastward 
in 1798 than now. 

We now come to the actual 
results of Mr Ponsonby’s efforts 
beneath the waters of Aboukir. 
These efforts, though unattended 
by the recovery of specie, may 
nevertheless be characterised on 
the whole as eminently success- 
ful, for he has corrected and 
proved the position of the sunken 
ships, and has demonstrated the 
practicability, with proper appli- 
ances, of ultimate success, besides 
bringing to the surface a host of 
most interesting, if not intrinsi- 
cally valuable articles. 

On examining L’Orient (120 
guns), the. French flag-ship, it was 
found that she was in two com- 
plete halves, which, incrusted, as 
we have said, with the accumulated 
hardened deposits of nine decades, 
have apparently resisted the action 
of the water, and so far remain 
intact. From her being thus cut 
completely in twain amidships, we 
must infer that she had but one 
magazine, and it may eventually 
be found that to this circumstance 
the ultimate salvage of the treas- 
ure may possibly prove to be due ; 
for in all probability the specie is 
stowed either in the ‘‘ forward ’”’ or 
‘‘after’’ part of the ship. Now, 
had there been two powder-maga- 
zines—one for the foremost and 
the other for the after gun-quar- 
ters—in proximity to the bullion- 
rooms, they were certain, or al- 
most so, to have exploded simul- 
taneously, and the doubloons and 
dollars, or whatever the coinage 
might have been, would in all pro- 
bability have been blown to all 
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the points of the compass. As it 
is, both sections of the unfortu- 
nate line-of-battle ship have held 
staunchly together, and are likely 
to do so till human ingenuity and 
perseverance succeed in finding the 
means (not difficult to discover, 
as has been shown) to release the 
wealth held captive in their holds. 
As stated above, a consider- 
able number of most interesting, 
though, from a commercial point 
of view, not very valuable relics 
of the great action, were brought 
to the surface from L’Orient, 
Maza Mundo, and Junon.! From - 
L’Orient came some sixty differ- 
ent articles, comprising, amongst 
others, iron gun-trucks, iron stan- 
chions, muskets, musket-barrels, 
anchors, grapnels, chains, gun- 
carriages (wood), an _ officer’s 
sword, a  sword-blade, copper 
sheathing, round-shot (weight not 
certain in all cases—some 24- 
pounders), iron chain-plate (com- 
plete), the muzzle of a 24-pounder, 
lead piping, eleven pieces of chain- 
plate, wooden rollers belonging to 
the windlass or capstan, several 
rings, iron hoops, lead ‘‘ pig’’ of 
ballast, and many other articles of 
the same description. The most 
valuable souvenir of the engage- 
ment was a French officer’s sword 
of Nelson’s time, in a very perfect 
state of preservation. Mr Adib, 
who of course received this, took 
it subsequently to Paris, where he 
was offered 130 napoleons for it— 
an offer he very sensibly refused, 
preferring to keep in his own pos- 
session, and to hand down to his 
descendants, such a valuable relic 
of so memorable a day. A large 
derrick-block was also found with 
a quantity of human bones adher- 
ing to it—the disjecta membra 





1The+Junon does not appear amongst the names of the French frigates engaged 
at Aboukir, and probably the hull found is that of La Sérieuse, a frigate sunk 


by the Orion early in the action. 
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of some poor French officer or sea- 
man who succumbed during that 
terrible conflagration. Some grape- 
shot, covered, as is usual, with 
canvas, together with some iron 
chain-plates, were also brought to 
the surface. 

Both the Maza Mundo and the 
Junon! were found by Mr Pon- 
sonby (who frequently donned 
the diving-dress and descend- 
ed himself) to be in the same 
condition as L’Orient as regards 
their incrustation from stem to 
taffrail with the scoria-like sub- 
- stance before referred to. From 
the former, amongst other and 
numerous articles, were brought 
up—a small cannon (calibre un- 
known, but loaded), part of the 
ship’s ribs, iron bands of her 
masts, small anchor, round-shot 
(weight not ascertained), a candle- 
stick and earthen jar, &c. From 
the Junon, iron mast hoops, a 
hand sounding-lead, a water-jar, 
round-shot (weight or calibre not 
mentioned), a quantity of copper 
sheathing, and a buoy attached 
toa mass of iron about a ton in 
weight, &c. 

The comparative ease with 
which, with very inferior re- 
sources, in the way, at least, of 
‘¢plant,’’ these articles (some of 
them, as will be noticed, of consid- 
erable weight) were brought to the 
surface, augurs well for a more 
fortuitous and lucrative issue to 
the next venture, which will 
doubtless soon be made. Another 
attempt, indeed, was subsequent- 
ly made, but utterly failed; the 
Neapolitan divers employed— 
doubtless good practical men in 
their profession, but knowing no- 
thing of ‘‘ cross-bearings,’’ or the use 
of nautical or mathematical instru- 
ments — failing utterly, in the 
absence of a guiding brain and 


will, to find even one solitary 


wreck. The attempt was aban- 
doned in the absence of Mr Pon. 
sonby, who being then employed 
by the Egyptian Government ina 
very responsible post in the coast- 
guard, was unable to give any 
time or attention to other than 
his own immediate duties; but at 
the same time, he did not feel 
called upon to deliver over to 
others the result of his own sur- 
vey as laid down in minute detail 
on his charts, which he determined 
—quite justifiably, the writer thinks 
—to keep in his own possession. 

During the operations, which, 
by the way, extended over many 
days, both the chief and his men 
were much pestered and exercised 
in mind by the uninvited and 
unwelcome visitations of sharks, 
which, however, scared by the un- 
wonted appearance of a diver in 
his professional and strange-look- 
ing garb, did no harm. But here 
we may be allowed to let Mr Pon- 
sonby tell his story in his own 
words. The cool matter-of-fact 
way in which he speaks of sitting 
on the poop of L’Orient, in 5% 
fathoms water, with an immense 
marine monster ‘‘ cruising” round 
him, testifies toa sang froid rare, 
we believe, even amongst British 
seamen. He says:— 


“During our diving we were sadly 
troubled with sharks, but they ap- 
peared harmless—or rather they were 
probably frightened by the extraor- 
dinary appearance presented by the 
diving-dress, especially the glistening 
copper and glazed helmet. But what 
really did alarm us was the frequent 
visits of a gigantic sword-fish, which 
apparently had its abode amongst, or 
at least often frequented, the wrecks. 
I saw it once myself, whilst sitting 
on the poop of the L’Orient, in about 
5% fathoms water. He appeared very 
inquisitive, and approached me more 
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closely than I felt was pleasant: how- 
ever, I acted as one of my Greek 
divers had done before me on a pre- 
vious and somewhat similar occasion 
—viz., worked the escape-cock of my 
helmet backwards and forwards, thus 
emitting jets of air, which ‘troubled 
the waters,’ and effectually deterred 
the monster from attempting any 
aggressive movement. Not being 
accustomed to such phenomena, he 
turned tail, and sailed slowly away.” 


Now, the sequel to this story is 
of such a nature, and resembles so 
closely some of the ‘‘ shark’’ stories 
of Captain Marryat, as told by 
one of his best characters, ‘* Cap- 
tain Kearney”’ (whose epitaph, by 
the by, began with the words, 
‘‘here Zes Captain Kearney ’’), that 
the writer would have hesitated to 
offer it for publication did he not 
know that his informant, having 
given his word and vouched for 
the truth of the story, is utter- 
ly incapable either of misrepre- 
sentation or even exaggeration. 
The story, as told by him, is as 
follows :— 

About a month after the divers 
had been discharged, this immense 
sword-fish—or, at least, one in all 
respects resembling him——was cast 
up dead on the sea-beach some few 
miles from Aboukir,—‘‘a victim, 
perhaps,’’ my informant suggests, 
‘to the cholera then being severe- 
ly felt in Egypt.” The Egyptian 
authorities, alive to the danger of 
permitting such an immense mass 
to fester and decay in a broiling 
sun, and by its effluvium to en- 
hance the probability of extending 
the epidemic, despatched a briga- 
dier of police, with a strong party 
of men, to cut up the unwelcome 
castaway and burn it. Mr Pon- 
sonby was present personally, and 
Witnessed the disgusting sight, as 
well as the singular dénouement 
of the tragedy; for on opening the 
fish it was found to contain, in ad- 
dition to some ‘* women’s bangles ”’ 
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and other articles, ‘wo wooden 
boxes about 8 by 10 inches in sise. 
On the lids being removed, they 
were seen to be filled to the brim 
with rough diamonds. No one 
present, however, with the sole 
exception of Mr Ponsonby (who 
had previously had frequent op- 
portunities of closely inspecting, 
and indeed of manipulating, uncut 
stones on the South African dia- 
mond-fields), appeared to recognise 
their value. He most certainly 
did ; and, to use his own expres- 
sion, he subsequently much re- 
gretted he had not filled his 
pockets with the gems, instead of 
permitting them to be retained by 
an avaricious Egyptian official, who 
would live ‘‘ in clover’? all the rest 
of his life upon their proceeds. 

Mr Ponsonby speaks very highly 
of the powers of his Greek divers. 
One who had been engaged in 
the sponge-fishery was timed on 
one occasion, and actually suc- 
ceeded in remaining under water, 
and at six fathoms’ depth, for 
upwards of ‘wo minutes, when he 
returned to the surface, appar- 
ently none the worse for his long 
immersion. The writer has heard 
of Cingalese pearl-divers who ac- 
tually are said to have remained 
below jive minutes! But it is dif- 
ficult to divest one’s self of the 
belief that there is some exagger- 
ation in the statement; for the 
sponge-divers of the Levant are 
known to be amongst the most 
expert and daring of their kind; 
but their ‘‘ record ’’ has never 
reached anything like ‘five min- 
utes under water’ ! 

This paper may be closed with 
rather an amusing description of a 
later and bloodless—though not 
altogether amicable — rencontre, 
which took place between repre- 
sentatives of the French and Eng- 
lish navies in the historical bay. 
These representatives were Mr 
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Ponsonby and a French capitaine 
de frégate, a rank corresponding 
almost exactly with our rank of 
commancer. 

Once Mr Ponsonby’s men, on an 
‘* off’? day, reported to him that a 
large French corvette had entered 
the bay under canvas, and, appa- 
rently for amusement—but as it 
afterwards turned out, because he 
believed them liable to mislead— 
her commander had sunk several 
of. the buoys marking the where- 
abouts of the submerged vessels. 
Very wrathful was Mr Ponsonby 
at this; but his wrath was wonder- 
fully appeased on his observing 
that the corvette was being steered 
directly for the spot where lies 
L’Orient, whose upper works would 
be in less—far less—than three 
fathoms water. To his intense 
satisfaction, as he candidly admits 
(and considering the gratuitous in- 
jury done him, this is not so much 
to be wondered at), Mr Ponsonby 
saw the corvette checked in her 
career, stagger, ‘‘slew”’ partially 
round, and finally, with her hal- 
yards let go ‘‘with a run,”’ re- 
main motionless, hard and fast— 
not aground, but on topof L’Orient. 
Mr Ponsonby then boarded her, 
and inquired the reason of his 
buoys being sunk. 


‘* Because they would mislead 
shipping entering the bay.”’ 

‘«If you had. only paid more at- 
tention to them,”’ was the answer, 
‘* you would not be in your present 
predicament; and going first to 
the standard compass, and then 
below, he pointed out upon the 
chart the exact position the cor- 
vette was in. 

‘¢ Mais c’est impossible; voila! 
there is marked five and a half 
fathoms ! ’’ 

‘¢ Well,’’ coolly replied Mr Pon- 
sonby, ‘‘there is a depth of five 
and a half about here, but you 
have forgotten to take into your 
calculations the hull of your old 
flag-ship L’Orient, sunk by Lord 
Nelson in August 1798. Your keel 
is resting upon her upper deck.” 

The little Frenchman’s hairs 
(my informant says he had but 
three) bristled with rage, and glar- 
ing ferociously over his pince-nes 
at his interlocutor, and muttering 
sacrés ‘‘not loud but deep,” he 
suddenly dived below—whether 
to arm himself for a second ‘¢ bat: 
tle of Aboukir Bay’”’ or not, is not 
known, for Mr Ponsonby thought 
it best to call his boat alongside 
and sheer off before the reappear- 
ance of the enemy. 

Henry G. FITZGERALD. 
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Ir is continually said that this 
is an age unpoetical, inartistic, and 
loving little but the making of 
money and the spending of it, the 
trivial commotions and excitements 


of the day. It would be curious, 
if this were so, to speculate on the 
motive which opens gallery after 
gallery in London, and makes 
everybody troop to the openings of 
these collections. Is it the imperi- 
ous necessity of having something 
to talk about, the necessity of see- 
ing what other people have seen, 
the attraction of a place to which 
everybody goes?—something of 
all this is no doubt involved ; but 
there remains behind a certain 
genuine pleasure in the pictures, a 
love for what is beautiful or for 
what is thought beautiful, a desire 
forsomething beyond the monotony 
of every day. Perhaps we are not 
all of us so capable of judging 
what is good and what is bad as 
we ought to be. We are timid in 
this respect in these islands. We 
have no great confidence in our 
own taste or judgment. When 
any one arises who will say boldly, 
“This is the last word in art— 
this is the real standard, and all 
that differs from it is naught’’—a 
great comfort and sense of repose 
diffuses itself through many souls. 
Like those high thinkers who get rid 
of their doubts by flying to lay hold 
upon the immovable rock of au- 
thority in Rome, we take refuge 
from our bewilderments by seizing 
the sceptre, be it of Mr Burne 
Jones, be it even of Mr Horsley, 
and holding all accursed that de- 
viate from these standards. Un- 
fortunately, while in matters of 
dogma the flying sceptic who be- 
comes a Cardinal is half deified, 
we poor nobodies, whose difficul- 
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ties are less important, have noth- 
ing but scoffing and laughter. Mr 
Ruskin, even while commanding 
us to believe, contemns us to our 
face for believing, and nowhere 
has the doubting multitude any 
rest. From the Academy, where 
all the styles find more or less a 
refuge, we were driven to the select 
and superior shades of the Gros- 
venor Gallery; and now that this 
too has fallen from its high estate, 
a new schism, another dissenting 
temple so to speak, has come into 
being. The poor public wanders 
about seeking what it may ad- 
mire, and very often it has the 
melancholy privilege of admiring 
the worst things, and makes mis- 
takes which it is lamentable to 
see. Yet we believe that poor 
public does love beauty in its 
way, and is worthy of a better 
fate. 

The Royal Academy Exhibition, 
though good in its kind, is in one 
way disappointing. We look for 
names which we are accustomed 
to find, only to miss some of them 
altogether, while others can hardly 
be said to be adequately repre- 
sented. Of course this may, toa 
certain extent, be attributed to 
the increased number of galleries, 
and the growing fashion of ex- 
hibiting one particular picture al- 
most by itself. This last fashion 
has deprived the leading exhibi- 
tions of Sir John Millais’s mas- 
terpiece of the year, ‘‘ Christmas 
Eve,”’ which is exhibited at Messrs 
Maclean’s gallery in the Hay- 
market. The Academy has to be 
satisfied with a landscape entitled 
‘¢ Murthly Moss,’’ a picture which, 
however highly some admirers 
may praise it, is not, we think, 
at all equal to the other. 
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Why Sir John Millais should 
have’ sent his best picture to a 
private exhibition we cannot 
pretend to say. He is a great 
painter, at least there are many oc- 
casions on which we do not grudge 
to call him so: but he is evident- 
ly no critic, of his own work at 
least. It is possible that he did not 
perceive the difference of merit be- 
tween his two pictures. The sub- 
jects of both are perfectly simple. 
In the first it is a brilliant win- 
ter afternoon, the sun radiant in 
the frosty sky, which is already 
colouring with sunset tints, and 
shining like russet gold with long 
level rays in the windows of the 
old castle; while lower down upon 
the snowclad expanse the chiller 
shadow of the evening has fallen, 
quenching out all the glow, which 
yet is too recently abandoned by 
that shining to convey any chill of 
sensation to the spectator. The 
trees rise in a wonderful anatomy 
of bare branches, with their great 
trunks standing up out of the crisp 
snow; a couple of crows black 
against the whiteness, which is 
subtilely and finely relieved in 
colour by the trace of underlying 
moisture, and the thinner sprinkling 
upon the path. There is no life 
nor movement, and yet the picture 
is full of life. The keen exhilara- 
tion in the crisp air, the glow of 
the late light in windows that 
shine like gold, the invulnerable 
walls of the old steadfast house 
which has sheltered generations, 
convey many sentiments and sen- 
sations to the mind. It is, but 
for the crows, a piece of still life— 
but full of the actual, the poetical, 
the real—a scene perfectly ideal- 
ised, yet true to fact in every 
feature. This is what a great 
landscape should always be: a 
mere transcript of scenery, how- 
ever finely executed, is not what 
the mind demands. Sir John 
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Millais has given us here the 
scene, but a little more than the 
scene—the sentiment of the rosy 
and radiant evening, the exhilara- 
tion of a brisk cold which has 
nothing depressing in it, just 
touched below with that dead 
cold of the earth, from which we 
take refuge instinctively in the 
rooms so illuminated with the red 
sunshine, where a redder light 
still, all warm and glowing and 
cheerful, is shining from the 
domestic hearth. All these and 
many more suggestions are in 
this piece of consummate work- 
manship and effective art. 

The second picture, the one 
which occupies the place of honour 
in the great room at Burlington 
House, is of a very different de. 
scription, and at the first view is 
rather disappointing. Our first 
thought is, how unnecessary that 
all that ability and care should be 
wasted on so very uninteresting a 
stretch of moorland. In the front 
of the picture lies a line of marshy 
ground, with the long rank grasses 
and rushes painted with the won- 
derful care that this artist always 
bestows upon such accessories; 
beyond, the moor stretches away 
through a band of heather to some 
fir-trees, behind which in the dis- 
tance rise a range of hills. The 
skill with which this simple scene 
is rendered would be perhaps 
more appreciated if the division 
of the different portions of the 
moor was less regular. The lines 
that separate marsh from turf, 
and turf from heather, stretch 
painfully across the whole -length 
of the picture almost exactly 
parallel to each other, while the 
succession is completed by the 
background lines that mark the 
beginning and end of the firs, in 
parallels as straight as those of the 
foreground. This lessens the effect, 
if it is possible to lessen the plain 
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and level monotony of the scene, 
which is not even entirely redeemed 
by the exquisite handling of the 
light and air. The soft grey of the 
sky, the subdued fair weather of 
the Highland heavens, add all that 
a partial inspiration can to the too 
solid transcript of a scene which 
is without any warmer beauty than 
that of mere extent and width. 
Amid a hundred fine landscapes 
full of all the incidents of nature, 
why the painter should have chosen 
this it seems impossible to divine. 
Was it to show that the subject 
matters nothing, and that wherever 
an artist chooses to place his easel 
there he will find beauty enough 
and scope for all that Art can do? 
This, no doubt, is quite true ina 
sense. The air over the moor, the 
odours breathing from it, the gleam 
of the marshy pools, the purple of 
the heather, were no doubt full of 
charm; but Sir John Millais has 
not been able, or has not taken 
the trouble, to set all those hidden 
delights before us. The task he 
set himself was too hard. What 
he has given us is the most pro- 
saic aspect of a piece of Scotch 
moorland — everything is grey 
under the grey skies. There is 
all the difference between this pale 
and inexpressive summer and the 
ruddy glowing winter of the north 
as expressed in the other. picture, 
that there is between a somewhat 
stolid portrait and the brightest 
animated representation of nature. 
Murthly Moss and Murthly Castle 
(by the way, Sir John spells it 
Murtly, which, surely, is not cor- 
rect) are within a stone’s-throw of 
each other, we presume; but they 
are a world apart in feeling, and, 
we think, in art. 

The sea-pictures begin to form 
a little school of themselves, and 
there are none which are more 
attractive. Mr Hook, the veteran 
painter, who has held the ground 
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so long, keeps to the traditions of 
the school to which, by date at 
least, he belongs, and feels that 
Art demands of him a definite sub- 
ject, making his seas and sands 
and fine lines of coast into a back- 
ground for some bit of marine 
adventure—some little story told 
by the figures, often of children, 
sometimes of robust young fisher- 
men and fisher-girls, in the front 
of the picture. But Mr Henry 
Moore and Mr Brett find no such 
bondage in the scenes, from mid- 
ocean or from sandy shore, which 
give them verge and scope enough. 
Perhaps Mr Moore’s most success- 
ful picture is one called ‘‘ Nearing 
the Needles.” A gale has just 
been blowing, and the massive yet 
perfectly liquid waves are grad- 
ually going down; while in the 
background the sunlight falls warm 
upon the chalk cliffs, contrasting 
admirably with the deep blue 
water of the foreground, which 
heaves and glistens with an ad- 
mirable truthfulness. ‘‘A Breezy 
Day in the Channel”’ and ‘‘ West- 
ward”’ give further illustration of 
the wonderful power in dealing 
with water and sky, in which this 
painter has no rival. Mr Brett 
gives us one big picture of great 
merit, called, somewhat fantasti- 
cally, ‘* The Earth’s Shadow on 
the Sky.’’ The foreground is 
clear, level sands, from which 
the tide is receding, leaving little 
pools of water behind, and the 
low rocks covered with steel-blue 
mussels, which are dear to this 
artist’s soul. Behind, the sea 
stretches, in Mr Brett’s charac- 
teristic rich hues of green and 
blue, to a headland, under which 
ships are lying, and boats flitting 
to and fro across the bay. But 
over all this background the even- 
ing is coming on in dusky mist, 
and ships and headland are half 
enveloped in darkness, while on 
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the sand the ripples are still 
bright. 

It is somewhat difficult to know 
how to distinguish whether as of 
the sea or land Mr Vicat Cole’s 
great picture, ‘‘ The Pool of Lon- 
don.” Hemmed in as it is with 
other pictures of distracting inap- 
propriateness, the real grandeur 
of ‘* The Pool’’ may escape a first 
inspection, especially as it is hung 
in one of the smaller rooms. But 
by going to the other side we 
managed to get a good view of it, 
a little disturbed by the discontent 
of the usual number of worthy 
people who could not understand 
the sense of going to one side of a 
room to look at a picture on the 
other. From the distance thus 
obtained, however, the effect of 
the picture is much imposing. It 
is entirely unlike anything the 
painter has done before, and it 
approaches the heroic in its treat- 
ment of a very noble and impres- 
sive scene. A little more light 
might perhaps enhance the effect, 
but at the same time, perhaps, 
might injure the truth of the ex- 
pression. This is in all ways a 
noble picture, and will greatly 
gain from isolation, when it has 
been taken away from all its 
incongruous surroundings and 
hung somewhere where the for- 
tunate owner may contemplate 
it by itself. We do not know 
any other scene in which the 
effect of this wonderful centre of 
busy commerce, and work in the 
ever dignified form of sea-going, 
the primitive and perennial means 
of communication between the 
different quarters of the earth, 
dominated by great St Paul’s, 
one of the noblest temples in the 
world, could be surpassed. The 
combination, so far as our know- 
ledge goes, is for pictorial pur- 
poses unrivalled, and the painter 
has made a distinct and power- 
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ful new departure in this great: ® 


work. 

It is perhaps scarcely charitable 
to repeat the ever-recurring com- 
plaint against the preposterous 
amount of space taken up by the 
pictures of artists whose years 
have not diminished their ambi- 
tion or their industry, and who 
seem to be afraid that if they cease 
to exhibit they will be forgotten. 
It is a hard thing to say of these 
veterans, who have all made their 
merk on the art of their time ; but 
now they might surely rest on their 
laurels, and give the younger gen- 
eration room. Von ragionam di 
for ; it may be more respectful to 
refrain even from a silent glance 
as we pass. 

One of the pictures most eager- 
ly looked for as the chief at- 
tractions of the year will be Mr 
Alma Tadema’s. It is a rather 
confused group called ‘‘ The Roses 
of Heliogabalus,” and gives us 
an illustration of one of the 
favourite practical jokes of that 
worthless young emperor. At a 
table on a dais in a marble hall 
are reclining the monarch and 
his attendants, while a slave 
blows a horn, and the velarium 
or curtain-roof is suddenly pluck- 
ed away, and masses of appar- 
ently wet rose-leaves fall upon 
the guests below. Heavier things 
are said sometimes to have aston- 
ished the imperial guests in a simi- 
lar way. A large mass of rose- 
leaves fills up one side of the pic- 
ture, from under which various 
fair ladies are struggling to extri- 
cate themselves, and the attend- 
ants have evidently just shaken 
the velarium, as another smaller 
mass is falling in the centre. Some 
people complain that the roses are 
not falling. It is our opinion that, 
to make them heavier, the leaves 
were damped, and so fell in a mass 
as soon as the roof was taken 
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away, which accounts more or less 
for their want of lightness. The 
painting of the details of course 
approaches perfection, especially in 
the marble columns, and the vessels 
on the floor, and the dais ; while the 
elaborate coiffure of an officer 
standing at the right side of the 
picture suggests Mr. Alma S'adema’s 
well-known and _ recondite know- 
ledge of the mysteries of the toilet, 
as well as of other more elevated 
paths of antiquarian research. The 
most striking thing in the picture 
is not the roses or the pretty 
creatures drowned in them, but 
the expression of the young volup- 
tuary for whose pleasure the trick 
is played. The startled, almost 
tragic gravity of the youthful face, 
which has stormed through all the 
effects of pleasure, and is no longer 
capable even of the momentary 
amusement which his own device 
has created, strikes a curious note 
of tragedy in a trifling and not 
very dignified scene. 

The other most important pic- 
ture of the year, throned on the 
President’s particular wall, the 
central point in the Exhibition, is 
a great difficulty for the conscien- 
tious critic, who knows how much 
there is to praise in it, yet cannot 
on the whole feel any satisfaction 
in the result produced. Sir Fred- 
erick Leighton always aims above 
all other things at decorative 
effect, and no doubt he has secured 
it toa certain degree. But if we 
consider a picture as anything 
more than mural decoration, it is 
difficult to make out that he has 
succeeded. Not to speak of any 
absolute failure in expression, it is 
too great a demand upon the im- 
agination to ask us to believe that 
a fallen princess could come to 
draw water at a public fountain 
without a look, without a pointed 
finger, or a word whispered “aside, 
or a jeer flung at her from among 
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the conquering people who were 
not in the habit of concealing their 
triumph. That this picture should 
have the praise due to a piece of 
admirable artistic grouping and 
delicate colour, is not enough ; but 
there is little more to be said. 
The subject might have been 
treated so as to move the speculator 
to the tenderest pity, for all the 
elements of desolation are in the 
veiled and shrinking figure alone 
amid so many bright and careless 
groups. But the quotation printed 
in the catalogue, ‘‘ some standing 
by, marking thy tears fall,” &c., 
—when evidently no one in the 
picture thinks of anything but his 
or her own business, and takes no 
notice whatever of the unfortu- 
nate captive—is singularly out of 
place. 

Mr Orchardson’s picture, painted 
with the same breadth of effect 
and peculiarity of colour which 
have distinguished the late highly 
dramatic series of works from his 
hand, does not this year secure 
our attention in the same way. 
The dramatic interest fails, to be 
replaced by a sentimental one, 
rather commonplace, and of the 
school of the false pathetic, dear 
to the British public. ‘‘ Her 
Mother’s Voice’’ is a picture of 
the same delightful yellow damask 
drawing-room with which Mr 
Orchardson has made us already 
acquainted, with a girl singing at 
the piano, with her lover in at- 
tendance, and her father musing 
in the background. The girl is 
not pretty enough nor the love- 
tale sufficiently pronounced to call 
the attention, and papa is posing 
a little, probably in an aecés of 
that extreme sensibility which so 
often predicts and precedes (his 
daughter being safely disposed of ) 
the anti-climax of a second wife. 

A number of other pictures, 
which space does not permit us 
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to take in detail, may be briefly 
noted. ‘‘ Within the Shadow of 
the Church,’’ by Mr Frank Dick- 
son, is another evidence of that 
exceedingly promising young pain- 
ter’s inability to rise beyond 
the region of promise, or to 
free himself from  convention- 
al bonds. It is a nicely paint- 
ed illustration of those regrets 
which (it is supposed) sometimes 
find their way to the conventual 
mind. ‘A priest gives up much ; 
often, I fear, he finds out too late 
how much,’’ says Charles Reade’s 
princess ; and here the same chord 
is sounded. Miss Hilda Montalba 
exhibits one of those pieces of 
still water, with a boat in the 
middle of the foreground, with 
which her family are all so 
clever: it is called ‘* A Dordrecht 
Market-woman,’’ and is, with an- 
other small picture on a similar 
subject, the result of a recent tour 
in Holland—a change, and yet in 
some respects not a great change, 

from Venice and the lagoons. Mr 
Stacy Marks, less witty than usual, 

gives us a bright and clear little 
picture, in which an old clergy- 
man, having welcomed his young 
sailor-son back from the ‘‘ Sunny 
Seas,’’ is following the boy’s story 
on the map with pleased and proud 
attention. Mr Briton Riviére’s 
‘* Cavatina’’ is the least important, 

but perhaps the most successful, of 
his contributions. It represents a 
girl playing the violin, attended 

by a collie, whose delight in the 

performance is the attraction of 
the picture. The girl is half- 

length, so that only the head of 
the collie appears ; but that is full 

of doggish delight, and charmingly 

painted. Another picture, in which 

the interest is solely with the ani- 

mal creation, is one called ‘‘ Les 

Misérables,’”’ by Mr J. C. Dollman 

—a very touching picture, though 

the commonest of street sights, 
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—a number of cabs standing to- 
gether in a rainy wet night, the 
breath of the poor horses showing 
like smoke on the air, as they droop 
their miserable heads, and put their 
noses together for company: nota 
cabman is visible, the human part 
of the business having, as usual, 
taken care of itself. Another street 
scene, but not a very interesting 
one, is Mr Logsdail’s ** St Martin’s 
in the Fields.’’ The painter, we 
fear, cannot know the spot he was 
chosen very well, or he would be 
aware that there is seldom so little 
going on at that corner of London. 
A bit of street life of a more en- 
gaging kind is Mrs Merrick’s 
clever group of London street boys, 
called ‘‘ The Queen’s Birth-day” ; 
and so is a charming little bit 
from Venice—a church door, with 
a little group of reverential women 
and children ‘‘Saluting the Car- 
dinal.”’ 

But to enter into detail is impos- 
sible. Two or three of Mr Lead- 
er’s silvery landscapes, and speci- 
ally his ‘‘ Old English Homestead,” 
charm us with gleams of tempered 
colour and fine atmospheric effect, 
which we note have gained the sin- 
cerest flattery of imitation from 
various younger painters: it would 
be difficult on the whole to find a 
more satisfactory master. A more 
striking effect is produced by Mr 
MacWhirter, with his admirable 
and poetical picture of Edinburgh. 
The point of view chosen is just 
above St Anthony’s Chapel, the 
ruins of which occupy the fore- 
ground, touched by the warm light 
of the setting sun, while the 
city lies before us wrapped in 
darkness, the great mass of the 
Castle and the graceful spire of St 
Giles’s rising up against the red 
sunset sky; while the twin emin- 
ence of the Calton Hill, at which 
and its mock classical remains we 
are so ready to laugh, contrives 
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somehow in the mystery of clouds 
and light about it to emphasise 
the natural resemblance to Athens 
of which the inhabitants of Auld 
Reekie were once so proud. The 
whole effect is admirable. 

A mixture of patriotic feeling and 
of the equally laudable sentiment 
which stretches a point to give en- 
couragement to youth, makes us 
pause here upon the three remark- 
able productions of a young Scotch 
artist who promises to do honour 
tohis country. Our attention was 
arrested in a corner of one of the 
smaller rooms by a remarkable effect 
of wind and rain—a picture of a 
bleak hillside, across which a wo- 
man with children is struggling 
through the storm, battling at 
every step against the elements. 
The aspect of the travellers as the 
pitiless wind nearly blows them off 
their legs, and the veil of blinding 
mist which cuts off the hills before, 
are saved from the depressing in- 
fluence which such a subject is apt 
to have, by the ruddy Highland 
colour defying all subjugation, 
which the artist has preserved 
in the foreground. The artistic 
merits of this work are great. 
But to appreciate the abilities of 
its young painter, it is not suffi- 


' ¢ient to study the merit of ‘‘ Cauld 


blaws the Wind frae east to 
west.’ As we entered the next 
toom a picture of a very different 
description caught our attention, 
as to the high merits of which we 
at once made up our mind. The 
subject is Eastern, the atmosphere 
glowing with intense but subdued 
light. It is the interior of a lofty 
Mosque: the sun shines down upon 
the marble pavement, and upon a 
number of Eastern worshippers 
prostrate in prayer. The whole 
effect is so powerfully rendered, 
so full of atmosphere and space, 
that we gazed for some minutes in 
Spontaneous pleasure before look- 
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ing at the catalogue to see who was 
the artist: and it was with intense 
surprise that we found the name 
of Joseph Farquharson attached 
to this picture also. We then re- 
membered to have seen in the long 
room a portrait of a lady by the 
same hand which had considerably 
attracted our attention. The ver- 
satility of the young artist takes 
away our breath. He is bound to 
make his way. The ‘‘ Hour of 
Prayer ’’ is perhaps the most power- 
ful of the three, but the wonder 
is that the three should all come 
from the same hand. 

Though we have left them to 
the last, there can be little doubt 
that the portraits form the strong- 
est part of the Exhibition, in this 
as in several previous years. Eng- 
lish art has always been potent in 
this branch, and it is agreeable to 
find how all our painters of to-day 
serve themselves heirs to the magi- 
cians of the past, as is their right. 
Mr Holl is as usual the leader 
among several equals. There are 
some fine studies from the hand of 
Mr Ouless, and though we cannot 
claim either Herkomer or Sargent 
as belonging to our native school, 
their presence in English exhibi- 
tions extends and continues the 
force of the home-born element. 
Mr Holl’s portraits, as usual, are all 
or almost all of notable and remark- 
able men. His two doctors, Sir 
Andrew Clark and Sir William Jen- 
ner, the latter an exceptionally fine 
picture and full of character, do full 
justice to that great profession ; 
while, even in presence of the many 
portraits of Mr Gladstone, his repre- 
sentation of that always interesting 
if not very satisfactory statesman 
must hold a high place. 

It is a curious thing that Mr 
Gladstone seems to have as many 
faces in his portraits as he has in 
his politics; no two representa- 


tions of his well-known counte- 
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nance are really like each other, 
and this of Mr Holl’s is again a 
new type. If, as is said, it was 
taken at Hawarden, the only con- 
clusion is that the Grand Old Man 
must look rather depressed when 
he is at home. Mr Ouless contri- 
butes a fine portrait of Cardinal 
Manning in his robes, the thin 
ascetic face and white tapering 
hands of which have in them a 
certain force which makes us think 
of the old inquisitors and shudder. 
To turn from these pieces of his- 
tory, for such these portraits un- 
doubtedly are, one of the nicest 
little pictures in the Academy is a 
small portrait of a Mrs Thomas, a 
merry-looking typical Scotch old 
lady with blue’ eyes laughing 
through her spectacles, which is 
also from the hand of Mr Ouless. 
Next to this, by some caprice of 
management, is hung Sir F. Leigh- 
ton’s portrait of Lady Coleridge, 
and the difference between the 
pink and white  unsubstantial 
‘*sugar and spice and all that’s 
nice’’ character of the President’s 
picture and the lifelike sturdiness 
of the old Scotch lady is amusing. 
A picture of more general interest, 
however, is the portrait of Prince 
Bismarck by W. B. Richmond. 
The subject is not one which 
might be expected to recommend 
itself to a painter of beautiful 
faces, but the artist is, we believe, 
on friendly if not intimate terms 
with the mighty Chancellor, and 
this portrait is said to have been 
more or less painted at his house. 
The size, which forms one of the 
chief characteristics of the Prince’s 
portraits and person, seems want- 
ing in the abrupt and bold but not 
massive head here represented— 
but the face is just as strong, and 
the power in the eyes that gleam 
from under the thick eyebrows is 
noway diminished. We may point 
out also, as one of the most re- 
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markable in the collection, Pro. 
fessor Herkomer’s splendid por- 
trait of the Master of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. The French 
school is not, perhaps, so power- 
fully represented as usual. The 
lady in red velvet, by M. Carolus 
Duran, is too startling to be gen- 
erally admired. His head of M, 
Pasteur is, however, one of the most 
striking pieces of painting in the 
Academy, its only defect being 
the lips, which, seen through the 
grey moustache, give an uncom- 
fortable idea of a streak of blood. 
Some prejudiced persons may think 
that there is something character- 
istic in this suggestion. We can 
only add of M. Duran’s most suc- 
cessful pupil, Mr J. S. Sargent, 
that this young man has con- 
tributed some exceedingly clever 
portraits, especially those of two 
ladies—Mrs Marquand and Mrs 
Boit, both presumably Americans 
—of which one is greatly injured 
as awork of art by a pose and 
attitude too energetic and self-as- 
sertive. The other, of a grey-haired 
lady full of sweetness and intelli- 
gence, is a beautiful portrait. 

We enter the Grosvenor Gallery 
with a sense of something widowed 
and forlorn. The solemn and great 
secession that has been made from 
its supporters since we last entered 
these precincts must, one fears, tell 
with lamentable effect. We are 
bound to add, however, that the 
aspect of the Gallery does not be- 
tray this loss. Some things are gone 
which we may lamenty but also many 
things which we can well spare. 
It has always one great advantage 
over the vast collection in Burling- 
ton House, that it is smail, grace- 
fully arranged, comfortable, and— 
not crowded: the latter a feature 
which perhaps is not so desirable 
to its managers. In the present 


exhibition there is one great fault, 
the predominance of the nude. 
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Great skill and sense of beauty, 
and a perfect mastery of colour 
and texture, can alone justify the 
choice of this most difficult if (per- 
haps) highest branch of ideal art. 
The painters of this year, however, 
seem to have taken exceedingly 
little trouble to master the colour 
and substance of human flesh, and 
it seems to be the general idea that 
the natural hue of the human form 
is a dirty grey. More interesting 
than any of the attempts in this 
kind is one of Mr Pettie’s highly 
costumed pictures, which is the 
first we notice in the West Gal- 
lery—a beautifully finished single 
figure, called ‘*A Song without 
Words.”’ Here a violinist is play- 
ing, apparently for his own satis- 
faction ; the scheme of the picture 
representing a black figure, just 
relieved by a touch of scarlet in a 
handkerchief, standing in a pan- 
elled room quite vacant of spec- 
tators. A cloak lies carelessly 
thrown upon a chair. Whether, 
however, it is a corner of ‘‘a 
banquet-hall deserted,’’ or the 
artist’s own retirement, it would 
be difficult to tell. Passing on we 
come to perhaps the most talked-of 
picture of the year, Mr Gregory’s 
portrait of Miss Mabel Galloway. 
This is a very bold production: to 
paint a single figure in the fore- 
ground, and fill up the back with 
such trifles as carved oak-chests, 
peacocks’ feathers, and gold.em- 
bossed leather hangings, all most 
minutely and cleverly painted, 
without taking the spectator’s at- 
tention off the portrait, is a ¢our 
de force of no ordinary magnitude. 
But in spite of all these splendid 
accessories, the grave-looking girl, 
in short crimson frock and black 
stockings, seated on the table in 
the centre, is always the soul, the 
whole raison d@ étre, of the picture, 
the part to which our eyes turn 
back from other ends of the room 
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when we have unwillingly passed 
on. The next portrait, of Lord 
Brassey by Mr Holl, is of a very 
different description. It is finely 
painted in the artist’s best style, 
but with a look of annoyance 
and depression which may be due 
to anxiety about the coaling-sta- 
tions or the manufacture of guns 
for France by Whitworths. Mr 
Kennedy exhibits a delineation 
of a mermaid, in which, while 
he has adopted Horace’s descrip- 
tion in one way, he has entirely 
forgotten it in the other. The 
first part is quite sufficiently vile 
for the poet’s meaning, but the 
woman is anything but formosa 
superne, the human portion of the 
body being dirty, like most of the 
other nudities. A large picture, 
with a title adapted to its size, 
‘*A Noble Family of Huguenots 
Shipwrecked on the Suffolk Coast,’’ 
by W. E. F. Britten, is the next 
which attracts our attention. Two 
men are carrying across the sand 
a lady in a long brown velvet 
dress, who is apparently uncon- 
scious; another follows with a 
girl upon his back; behind we see 
the raft on which they have saved 
themselves, with an apparently 
dead body upon it. The picture 
is an ambitious one, and well 
painted; but why should the sail 
of the raft be fully distended when 
the sea is calm? and why should 
the lady be en grande tenue and 
her daughter naked ? 

A fine picture of Mr Henry 
Moore is the next attraction— 
a wide expanse of rough water 
with a boat in the distance, and, 
as the title says, ‘‘ Frost in the 
air.”’ The clear dry air holding 
on the hofizon the rays of the 
sunset in a deep rather angry red, 
gives a perfect idea of a frosty 
evening. The next picture, a 
remarkable half-length figure of- 
a ‘*Ploughboy,’”’ by G. Clausen, 
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very fine in colour and expression, 
gives us an opportunity of remark- 
ing the execrable custom of put- 
tinge glass over pictures, which 
takes from this half its effect. 
You try to see it from one side, 
but can distinguish nothing but 
the great gilt frame of a picture 
opposite ; from the other, merely 
to see the lifelike reflection of the 
coat-tails of one of your neighbours. 
This error is particularly evident 
in the Grosvenor Gallery, though 
to be found in all the exhibitions. 
Mr John R. Reid’s picture of cap- 
tured ‘‘ Smugglers’’ led through a 
crowded village street, is, though 
overwhelmingly rich in colour, so 
thronged with figures as to be ab- 
solute confusion. And the same 
(except for the colour, which here 
is very dark, black in the shadows) 
may be said of Professor Adolf 
Menzel’s picture of the ‘‘ Piazza 
d’Erbe, Verona,’”’ in which the 
number of figures make criticism 
impossible. ‘*A Storm on AI- 
bion’s Coast,’”’ by P. R. Mor- 
ris, gives us a vigorous piece of 
cloud-painting, and is a great im- 
provement on many of that painter’s 
recent performances. The surf is 
being driven across the sands by 
the wind ; and the sky above, with 
the wild rushing clouds almost 
touching the waves at the horizon, 
is a really powerful representation. 
Just by this is a scene of perfect 
peace—a calm bay with grassy 
foreground and sunset light on 
distant cliffs on the other side— 
‘*E’en in its motion there was 
rest,” by E. R. Taylor: to 
which Mr Frank Walton’s ‘‘ From 
Lundy Light to Breda”—a very 
nice piece of coast scenery, with 
a foreground of grass and- sheep 
grazing, and the bright blue sea 
running between that peaceful 
margin and the dark cliffs beyond 
—makes an agreeable pendant. 

Mr Briton Riviére’s ‘‘ Adonis’s 
Farewell” is a very good specimen 


of that master. The figure of 
Adonis is, of course, subordinate 
to the splendid group of dogs, 
which are beautiful in expression 
and truth. We cannot find any 
interest in the large group, ‘By 
the Waters of Babylon,’’ which 
occupies the end of the room. 
The captives sit not on the edge 
of a stream, which is the natural 
suggestion of the passage, but on 
the marble steps of a quay; the 
trees beyond them are young and 
pliant osiers, upon which no harp 
could be hung—and, indeed, we 
see but one instrument, which is 
clasped in the loose grasp of a 
youthful figure resembling a young 
acrobat in repose rather than a 
despairing exile. The painting of 
the large female figure in the 
centre, under the transparent folds 
of her black mantle, is good, but 
we suspect the black, both in this 
picture and in Sir Frederick Leigh- 
ton’s ‘* Andromache’”’ is a conven- 
tional modern idea which would 
not have entered into the primeval 
mind. Mr Keeley Halswelle’s 
‘*October Woodlands,’’ fondly 
believed by outsiders to be the 
picture rejected by the Royal 
Academy, is an unusual scene, 
very cleverly represented (though 
this, also, is to be seen with diffi- 
culty through the glass). It is of 
a stream coming out of a mass 
of foliage, and suddenly bursting 
when it reaches the open into a 
glory of reflection, repeating the 
calm sky and light clouds over- 
head as in a brilliant mirror. 
The effect is perhaps a little 
violent, though the foliage and 
sudden escape into the light of 
the imprisoned waters are very 
cleverly rendered. Another pic- 
ture by the same artist, which 
he calls ‘* The Rainbow,’’ is also 
steeped in reflection—an excessive 
glow of light exceedingly beauti- 
ful in reality, but very difficult 
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merely mortal colour. The scene, 
which is the head of Loch Awe 
with Kilchurn Castle in the fore- 
ground, is finely painted. We can 
only pause to point out, among the 
other landscapes, one of autumnal 
colour by Mr W. S. Jay, represent- 
ing a path through a wood strewn 
with fallen leaves, ‘‘ The Fading 
Year’—and another representa- 
tion by Mr Fahey of a scene on 
which he has already more than 
once exercised his powers. ‘‘ Water 
Frolic, Barton Broad, Norfolk,’’ 
has all the qualities that make this 
artist’s work so popular. A little 
streaky in the foreground if looked 
at closely, it is, as a whole, a 
beautiful picture of the assembly 
of yachts upon the calm Norfolk 
waters, full of silvery tints and an 
exquisitely clear and quiet tone of 
air and water. 

The New Gallery, which we 
approach last, is perhaps the one 
which has attracted the greaiest 
curiosity and interest in this be- 
ginning of the artist’s year. Per- 
haps its promoters make a little 
too much pretension of being Sir 
Oracle, at the opening of whose 
mouth no dogs may bark, not to 
expose themselves to the natural 
revulsion of human feeling against 
all that protest unduly. There can 
be no doubt, however, that their 
gallery is a charming one. Had 
not Messrs Comys, Carr, and 
Hallé protested so strongly against 
the association of art with any of 
the vulgar amusements of common 
humanity, we should have said 
that no finer scene could be for a 
princely entertainment than these 
beautiful rooms, opening from the 
lightness and grace of the cool hall 
with its fountain and pillars. It 
seems, te our commonplace vision, 
almost a pity not to put them to 
some stately use in this way— 
which is a whimsical commentary 
upon the first cause of their crea- 
tion. Not dining or dancing, in- 
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deed, but the calm pleasures of 
a conversazione, the intellectual 
grace of a Reception, would be 
delightful in so dignified a place. 
The collection, however, of pictures 
scarcely does so entirely justify the 
schism as might have been desired. 
A schism requires always a great 
deal of justification—it ought not 
only to surpass, but to overwhelm, 
crush, and annihilate the original 
from which it has separated ; there 
should be not a leg left for that 
unhappy original to stand upon. 
This—we do not know whether to 
be sorry or glad to say—has not 
been the case. The Grosvenor is 
not much the worse for the deser- 
tion, and the New Gallery is not 
much more than a new gallery— 
an additional place for the exhibi- 
tion of pictures, and the amuse- 
ment (or ought we to say instruc- 
tion ?) of the British public which 
dutifully cultivates its taste and 
knowledge at both impartially. 
Naturally, the first point to which 
we turn is the spot where hang Mr 
Burne Jones’s three great pictures, 
which ought, if all things were as 
they should be, to make the fortune 
of any exhibition. But we fear 
that things are not as they should 
be in this respect. The story of 
Perseus and Andromeda is one of 
the best known of classical’ tales ; 
but the best narratives, we think, 
differ considerably from this rep- 
resentation. There is an air of 
light-hearted intrusion, a coming: 
suddenly - round - the - corner -and- 
taking-off-one’s-hat-with-a- Beg-par- 
don, in the air of Perseus as he 
approaches the half-resentful, half- 
indifferent maiden on the rock, 
who has, on her side, a sort of 
What-on-earth-can-he-want? look, 
which is sadly destructive of the 
dignity of the subject. . 

No account that we have ever read 
gives Perseus more protection than 
his helmet of darkness, his winged 
sandals, and his unfailing swerd. 
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The usual authorities give to him 
scarcely any more clothing than to 
Andromeda; why, then, should 
Mr Burne Jones put Perseus into 
a suit of eccentric plate-armour, 
when he comes down to rescue 
the victim? Were we discussing 
the motives of any lesser artist 
than Mr Burne Jones, the reason 
would seem plain enough: one 
look at Andromeda in either of 
the two pictures, but especially the 
last one, makes it comprehensible 
that the painter should prefer 
painting armour to painting flesh ; 
but this, of course, is a ridiculous 
supposition in the case of a con- 
summate artist such as Mr Burne 
Jones. Nevertheless the colour 
in which he was once so potent 
has here faded into an unaccount- 
able greenish grey, which we can- 
not accept as the tone of life even 
in one of the melancholy (but 
often so exquisite) heroines of his 
art. If the spectator will contrast 
the colour of the living Androm- 
eda with that of the impressive 
‘¢Dead Christ’? of M. Legros, 
which hangs within reach, he will 
see that the tone of the dead 
limbs is actually higher than that 
of this favourite image of beauty 
and desolation, only to be done 
justice to by the loveliest tints as 
well as the finest contours of art. 
Andromeda might have been left 
to starve for a week or so, and in 
the meantime been rubbed with 
sea-weed, to communicate a tinge 
to her flesh, and the result would 
then have been comprehensible. 
Of course it is unnecessary to say 
that the aim of these pictures, and 
no doubt the pains and care ex- 
pended upon them, lift them above 
many a more evidently success- 
ful piece of work. But the ideal, 
though we tremble to say it, is not 
high enough. The woman is of a 
feeble and mesguine type, neither 
beautiful norexpressive. Shemight 
be, about to take a bath disagree- 


ably enforced upon her for sani 
reasons. She might be standi 
airing herself, and annoyed at the 
intrusion. Visibly she is not 
happy (none of Mr Burne Jones's 
ladies, even in the most triumph- 
ant circumstances, ever are) ; but 
there is not the faintest touch of 
the tragical in her appearance, 
neither horror nor solemnity, nor 
any attendant sentiment appro- 
priate to a great sacrifice. The 
moral treatment is exceedingly 
thin and cold, and the physical 
treatment .not much more warm 
or more successful. 

The third picture of Danie is 
better both in feeling and execu- 
tion. She stands ina red mantle, 
which supplies a much - needed 
warmth of colour, slightly drawn 
back within the doorway, watching 
with a sad curiosity the building 
of the brazen tower in which she 
is to be enclosed. It does not 
excite her much—evidently she 
expected little that is good from 
fate or from her father, who must 
have sadly oppressed and over- 
clouded the poor young woman’s 


life; but still the expression of — 


faint and melancholy interest is 
not inappropriate.“ A young lady 
so thin, with so few anticipations, 
so resigned to whatever may befall 
her, has scarcely life enough in her 
to feel anything acutely. 

M. Legros’s ‘‘ Dead Christ,”’ to 
which reference has been made 
above, is almost too affecting and 
solemn to be hung among all the 
impertinences of a picture-gallery. 
The different lights and shades on 
the varying texture of the dead 
flesh are worked out marvellously, 
but the dead face is perhaps too 
realistic, wanting in dignity—a 
true rendering no doubt, in some 
cases, of the last look of humanity, 
which is,not always an elevated 
one. But in many cases equally 
real this is not the case, and the 
image which takes such a name 
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should surely represent the highest 
and not the lowest aspect of a 
human countenance from which life 
has departed. Sometimes, as every- 
body knows, nothing can be more 
majestic and beautiful than a dead 
face. The same artist has a 
powerful picture called ‘‘ Femmes 
en Priére,’”? a company of women 
before an altar —the foremost 
figures kneeling, and all with an 
air of devotion expressed in differ- 
ent characteristics, but all natural, 
none irreverent. The colour is 
very low, the women wrapped in 
black cloaks, all but the foremost, 
who carries a candle in her hand; 
but notwithstanding this sobriety 
of tint, the picture is exceedingly 
interesting. 

A very different picture, as light 
and bright as the others are sub- 
dued, is a ‘* Gaslight Study,” by 
H. H. La Thangue. A lady writing 
letters is represented under the 
light of a gas-burner, the glow of 
the shaded globe carried out from 
the face and hands of the lady to 
the most remote details of the 
room —a daring try at a novel 
effect, and with considerable suc- 
cess. Not less artificial in fact, and 
much more in sentiment, is a won- 
derful green canvas, in which 
everything, from the face of the 
worshippers to the marble of the 
pillars, is suffused with an emerald 
tint—which is Mr P. Burne Jones’s 
idea of the prayer of a Roman 
family to the Penates. At the 
end of this room Mr Herkomer 
and Mr Holl hang opposite to 
each other, one with a strong and 
sober picture of Mr Alexander 
Macmillan, full of life and like- 
ness—an admirable portrait; the 
other with an equally excellent 
and more luminous representation 
ofa younger man, Mr R. R. Symon. 
Between these two powerful pieces 
of real life, so full of force and 
vitality, there has been hung, by 
some strange caprice, Mr Watts’s 
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poetical but feeble ‘‘ Angel of 
Death,’’ a tall and misty female 
figure, like so many allegorical 
forms which we have seen before, 
stooping over and apparently 
stifling in her embrace a half- 
seen child from whose head she 
seems to remove a golden circlet— 
a piece of symbolism which we 
are unable to follow. Whether 
it was by intention or by chance 
that the ideal in art, in its most 
mystic embodiment, should thus 
be framed in the strongest ex- 
pressions of the Real, we cannot 
tell; the fact is very curious and 
instructive — but on the wrong 
side; for we fear there is little 
comparison between the fading 
tints and flaccid textures of the 
poetical, and the noble livingness 
and reality of the portraits. 

Space permits us to say very 
little more; but we cannot pass 
over the line of contributions from 
Mr Alma Tadema which balances 
Mr Burne Jones’s contributions on 
the opposite wall. There are two 
portraits—-one of a homely but de- 
lightful woman, with character and 
tenderness in every line of her 
face; the other, that of a ‘*lily- 
banded, delicate-handed ’’ popular 
preacher, whose picture is excel- 
lent, but less humanly attractive. 
The two little subject pictures, 
however, are both charming of 
their kind, and that kind is Mr 
Alma Tadema’s most graceful style, 
one about which there can be few 
dissentients. The popular play of 
fanciful superstition, ‘‘He loves 
me, he loves me not,”’ is here ren- 
dered in a new guise. Two Ro- 
man ladies on a couch, one half 
erect, one reclining, are thus try- 
ing their fate. While one pulls 
the petals of a daisy, the other 
looks on with great interest, hold- 
ing another flower in her hand, 
and doubtless waiting her own 
turn. The story of the picture 
is simple enough, but the ex. 
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quisite delicacy of the execution 
and the painting of the accessories, 
which in a scientific definition of 
Alma Tadema would be described 
as the inseparable accidents, make 
it charming. ‘‘ Venus and Mars,” 
a pretty little child hugging a 
statuette, with a white marble cor- 
nice behind standing out against 
a blue sea, bears the unmistak- 
able mark of the same master. 
A few words, however, are neces- 
sary about the sketch for the 
Academy picture. Most critics 
prefer it to the picture; but in 
this we venture to differ. The 
roses perhaps are more on the fall, 
but that is because an_ earlier 
period of the joke is that which 
has first occurred to the artist ; 
the struggling guests are neither 
so embarrassed nor so pretty ; the 
wonderful marble pillars are not 
there, or only one of them; and 
to crown all, the very genius of 
Alma Tadema’s work is absent, by 
the closing in of the background, 
which is shut off by heavy curtains. 
Very likely his love of space and 
an open vista behind was one of the 
things which induced the painter 
to make the changes he has done 
in the completed picture. 

The balcony, as it is called, or 
gilded gallery surrounding the 
hall (which would make so good a 
point of view should these Hallé- 
Carr-nassian halls ever serve for 
the reception we have been bold 
enough to suggest), contains prob- 
ably some pictures worth looking 
at; but the narrow space and im- 
perfect light make this prolonga- 
tion of the spectator’s studies Rss 
agreeable. On the whole the new 
gallery is very handsome, and con- 
tains some fine pictures; and, so 
far as we are able to judge, there is 
little more to be said. 

The year’s pictures altogether 
are above the average. There are 


an unusually large number of ad- 


mirable portraits (some of which 
are charming pictures as well—let 
us instance, in passing, the pretty 
slim white figure, with tall and 
feathery heads of the meadow. 
sweet growing up at her feet 
and suggesting a pretty com- 
parison, of Miss Ethel Huxley, 
by Mr John Collier), many de- 
lightful landscapes, a few pictures 
of fine meaning and human in- 
terest, among the crowd of half- 
good, indifferent, pretty, and vul- 
gar compositions, which, if we 
would allow it, fill up every collec- 
tion in the world, even the most 
distinguished. That a great many 
of these are quite honest and not 
unlovely attempts to please the 
popular British taste, and will do 
so not unworthily, is the very best 
thing that can be said anywhere 
of the abundant workers on the 
lower levels of art. 

The presence of a ‘‘ distinguished 
stranger’’ in London in the person 
of M. Meissonier’s great picture, 
now exhibiting in Messrs Tooth’s 
gallery, should perhaps not be 
passed over without a_ word. 
In ‘*1807’’ Napoleon is repre- 
sented as at the height of his 
career. His cuirassiers have re- 
ceived the order to charge, and 
are passing in full career before 
the. Emperor and his staff, with 
one shout from every throat, as 
they hurry along on their way to 
death or fortune. The splendid 
force of their career, the charac- 
teristic faces, the evident energy 
and enthusiasm of a cheer which 
we can almost hear, are admira- 
ble. But if we must confess the 
truth, we would not give one of 
M. Meissonier’s small single fig- 
ures, so small, so perfect, each in 
its unity of a single purpose, for 
this more ambitious work—which, 
nevertheless, is a great historical 
picture, and well worthy of all 
praise. 
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TYROLEAN SONNETS. 


In the late summer or early autumn of 1887 it was my good fortune 
to be ordered to the Baths of Gastein in the Austrian Tyrol. 

Rarely has traveller set forth in search of health less willingly, and 
never did traveller turn his steps homeward more reluctantly. 

The calm grandeur of the scenery, the cordial and simple character 
of the peasantry, the glorious weather, all contributed to touch a heart 
already perhaps too sensitive to such influences—influences which are 
so vivid at the moment that one vainly hopes they may last for ever. 

Of such impressions is the Sonnet composed—its intensity is only 
equalled by its brevity. 

It would occupy too much space to indicate the peculiar characteris- 
tics of each Sonnet, but I venture to hope that they all possess the 
genius loci, the atmospheric surroundings, the local colouring, which in 
Poetry, as in Painting, can only be obtained by composition on the spot. 

The first Sonnet was written in the railway carriage on the route 
it so inadequately describes. For thrilling and varied beauty—valley, 
lake, precipice, and mountain—there is surely no line of railway in 
Europe comparable to this. The second was written in the presence of 
the scene that it portrays. All visitors to Gastein will remember the 
splendid Waterfall, the chief feature of the little town ; and in the third 
Sonnet I have again alluded to it. Sonnets four and five were composed 
during an excursion from Ischl. The last Sonnet depicts a country 
scene,—the children gathering wild strawberries for the hotel tables, 
and the half-clad rough peasants making their fragrant hay, amid the 
wild flowers that abundantly decorate their meadows. 

In closing this brief introduction, I must not forget a word of 
loving thanks to that dear Companion who, for nearly a quarter of 
a century, has added a fresh charm to every scene we have looked 
upon together. 

1. 


ON THE RAILWAY BETWEEN ZURICH AND INNSBRUCK. 


What prescient mind devised these gradients ? laid 

These daring curves that seem to tempt the shock, 

And through these gates of immemorial rock 

Carved iron roads, and pleasant pathways made? 

Not soft Romance—not Conquest ; but sleek Trade !— 

Trade—that the words of Poesy loves to mock— 

Trade—that on Fancy turns relentless lock— 

Triumphed o’er Nature—with her own dear aid : 

For day by day, unconsciously, there came 

All beauty, grace of form, and dignity, 

Peak above Peak, snowclad, or tender green, 

Peeping through some sweet Vale without a name ; 

Forest on Forest raising to the Sky, 

And Rivulets rushing through the unrivalled scene. 
INNSBRUCK, August 28, 1887, 
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II. 


THE WATERFALL OF GASTEIN BY MOONLIGHT. 


The shimmer of tle Moon has lit the Vale 

And tipt the fir-tops with a silvery light, 

Herself invisible ; the Landscape, bright 

With the hidden ray, is wonderfully pale ! 

A spell seems cast around ; some Ghostly tale 

Of spectral glamour, or weird second-sight 

Would well assist this Tyroléan night 

To make strong hearts beat fast, and weak hearts quail. 
The radiance deepens, as the Planet springs 

Above the mountain, and the streams, aglow 

With her sweet kisses, woo the Waterfall, 

Which, for one kiss, ten thousand backward flings— 
A Prodigal of love !—and mystic echoes throw 

A deep resounding music over all. 


GASTEIN, September 3, 1887. 


III. 


THE PRIEST AT GASTEIN,. 


If pleasure were the aim and end of all, 

And Life, so called, to be the ultimate bound 
Of my existence ; then this thrilling sound— 
Tumultuous music of the Waterfall 

At play for ever with the rocks—might call 
My days to Poesy, and this spangled ground, 
Where Nature’s fairest offerings abound, 
Might be my Couch—and they, at last, my Pall. 
But this all-yielding Earth is not my home, 
Nor the dark Forest my abiding place ; 

These passing blooms but captivate the eye ; 
The closer Sanctuary needs me, and’ I come, 
To guide a wayward and rebellious race, 

To Him who bore His Cross to Calvary. 


GASTEIN, September 4, 1887. 
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IV. 
THE CHAMOIS, 


High o’er the crag the poiséd eagle flies, 

And croaking ravens to each other call: 
Bloodscenters both! they see the Chamois fall, - 
And taste the banquet ere the victim dies. 
They hear not the big tear that dews his eyes 
Ere filmed by death,—the hunter’s fatal ball 
More kind than they,—revolting festival ! 

Yet Nature’s voice to her dumb children cries. 
The bullfinch, ’mid the fir-tree’s odorous cones, 
Whistles his happy song ; the cautious hind, 
Half hid among the heather, sniffs the air 
Tainted by Man, and hides her little ones 

In mossy dell, protected by the wind 

That warns them of the foe who nears her lair. 


October 2, 1887. 


IscHL, October 3, 1887. 





v. 
ISCHL. 


There is a noble beauty in this land, 

Where Nature revels in contrasting grace, 

For smile and frown change quickly on her face, 
And tender touches soften the rough hand. 
Gaunt precipice and rock, sublimely grand, 
Melt into valley; and the tinkling trace 

Of bell-clad herds, enlivens many a space 

That spreads a carpet where grim mountains stand. 
The plains are faint with cyclamen and thyme, 
The gloomy pines their pungent fragrance lend, 
The gentian robs the heaven of half its blue, 
Light harebells—tuneful as the Poet’s rhyme— 
Nod,in the breeze, and alpine roses blend, 

Pink as the morn, to make one perfect hue. 
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Vi. 
THE HAYMAKERS. 


A narrow cliff, above a narrow stream 

Spanned by a single arch, led gently down 

By paths, that children coming from the Town 

In search of berries for the Rich Man’s cream, 

Had partly worn, to where a sunny gleam 

Lit up the fir-trees’ unrelenting frown, 

And a broad meadow, all alive with brown, 

Quaint figures, shone out—sudden as a dream. 

No carpet ever owned the varied hues 

That bounteous Nature here profusely spread, 

While dancing sunbeams made the tints more gay ; 

Thyme, flushed with gold, and tender gentian blues, 

Mingled, with feathery grass, beneath the tread 

Of these brown Peasants, busy with their Hay ! 
Rossyn, 


IscuH1t, October 4, 1887. 
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THE OLD SALOON. 


A voLuME of letters! is generally 
a very one-sided performance. It 
contains the opinions of one mind 
upon a number of subjects intro- 
duced probably by others of which 
we do not know either the original 
statement or the subsequent dis- 
cussion; or it consists of informa- 
tion, perhaps of counsel and advice, 
addressed to an unseen interlocu- 
tor, of whose circumstances, save 
as they dimly appear by inference, 
we are unaware. Sir Henry Taylor, 
in the leisure of an old age which 
he enjoyed more than most men, 
after the occupations of a life 
more full than that of most men, 
and with perceptions and sense of 
what life demands correspondingly 
ample, has arranged better for his 
readers. He has left us, after the 
Autobiography, which was in its 
way a kind of private history of 
his time, a book of real corre- 
spondence, the record of actual 
intercourse between himself and 
his playfellows, companions worthy 
of him—men, like himself, occupied 
not only with the highest literary 
and moral studies, but taking their 
full share in everything that was 
passing in their time. The effect 
is a quite unusual, and, at the 
same time, an exceedingly agree- 
able and attractive one. The cor- 
respondence is naturally not very 
extensive. It is carefully selected. 
No doubt hundreds of letters could 
have been added, all with a certain 
interest ; but it is much more effec- 
tive to have exercised the wise re- 
straint which gives us one volume 
where no doubt we might have 
had twenty, and makes it possible 
to extend our interest to all that 


is set before us—an incident here 
and there, a brief discussion never 
carried to the point of exhaustion, 
with no attempt at lengthened 
argument, or a question prolonged 
beyond the statement and reply. 
Such a volume reveals to us, not 
one man in many lights, but a 
little group of men, not too dis- 
tinct, nor pressing their individ- 
uality too much upon us, —men 
who have their own ways of think- 
ing, and are not afraid to express 
them ; women, too, occasionally in- 
troducing a softened note. We 
sitas if outside an open window, 
listening to the talk that goes on 
within, pleased to exercise our in- 
genuity and make guesses by their 
voices at the personality of the 
speakers. That is Spedding, the 
man absorbed in one subject, the 
student in whose mouth one name 
is always recurring. Or here, with 
his talk about the theologians, the 
one shelf of books which he pos- 
sesses in his vil/eggiatura, and his 
boys tramping on the mountains in 
Scotland or in Switzerland,—who 
could it be but Stephen, who once 
set our young imaginations aflame 
with Xavier and Loyola? After 
a while these companions with- 
draw, who are full of events and 
questions, and the great occupa- 
tions of the world; and there. 
pipes in a milder voice, full of 
half-adoring revelation of the 
great poet of whom she is a 
sort of veiled prophetess. It is 
charming to hear them answer 
each other, perhaps pleasantly 
contradict each other, each man 
keeping to his own view, yet with 
the accord of disciplined minds 
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and elevated aims. One is respect- 
fully indifferent to religion, and 
says so (although highly indignant 
at a later period with some one else 
—Miss Martineau, for example— 
who is more than indifferent) ; 
another perhaps is faintly, re- 
spectfully bored by Wordsworth, 
which is a less pardonable blas- 
phemy. (We confess to being our- 
selves in this class.) By turns 
they discuss poetry in the abstract, 
and the best subjects for those 
compositions called plays,—by the 
author himself, or we should not 
venture to use the word—in re- 
ality dignified dramatic poems, 
such as ‘‘ Philip van Artevelde,”’--- 
by turns political subjects. Some- 
times a feeling that it is all very 
long ago, and that these are ghosts 
which are speaking through a thin 
clearness of atmosphere unlike our 
troubled breathing of to-day, comes 
into the listener’s mind. Macaulay, 
glad to hear what a poet thinks of 
his ‘‘ Lays,” which have not been 
well treated in the papers ; Taylor, 
himself taking his own work very 
seriously, as great poems destined 
to survive like Milton ---sound 
strangely to us out of the seclusion 
in which they are talking. We 
long to tell them what has hap- 
pened since,—what wonderful ideas 
Posterity begins to have on these 
subjects: but why interrupt the air 
serene in which they talk with our 
harsher voices? ‘Things are all as 
they ought to be in that delightful 
calm. We ourselves aie more or 
less posterity, so far as they are 
concerned. Already we have be- 
gun to rectify, or at least to 
change, the proportions. In their 
day, Wordsworth and Southey had 
all the appearance of being on the 
same altitude. Both of them are 


spoken of by these accomplished 
critics with more or less rever- 
ential worship as the greatest men 
of their day. Now Wordsworth, 
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if with a little less personal de. 
votion, is still to us one of the 
greatest of poets; but Southey, 
whom every good man must love--- 
Southey, the excellent, the pure, 
the unselfish, helper and friend of 
all who had the smallest claim 
upon him—has slipped aside out 
of that high place. When we 
think of him, it is scarcely as a 
poet at all. He is a man of let- 
ters, admirable in certain kinds of 
composition if supreme in none, 
admirable above all for his char- 
acter and example, but no more to 
be placed by the side of Words- 
worth than the first comer who 
has ever written irregular or even 
classical verse. 

Nevertheless, as Taylor and his 
friends talk over the matter in 
that thin air serene, while we 
listen and overhear, there is some- 
thing very delightful in their 
mingled certainties and mistakes. 
We have changed everything in 
our hasty human fashion, decid- 
ing and then reversing our de- 
cision, as our custom is—but 
they retain their first impression 
as if it were as sure as heaven 
and earth, and discuss it with a 
sense as of boundless leisure, and 
the calm of those who have passed 
beyond all the small strife of 
voices. And they are all well 
worth listening to when they 
speak, full of just views, often 
forestalling our best conclusions, 
but always with that stumble of 
imperfect prevision which is more 
human than universal foresight 
and correctness could be. It is 
difficult to tell which is the most 
pleasant to listen to. We should 
say for delightful humanness and 
spontaneity, that Stephen was the 
best: but Sir Henry Taylor him- 
self is naturally the central fig- 
ure, and they all defer to him. 
It is he whose opinion is sought 
by all, and whose judgments, 
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full of good sense and temperate 
wisdom, are of most importance. 
And we have them upon all kinds 
of subjects — poetry, politics, 
morals, men,—the latter the most 
graphic and important of all. If 
there is one of these to which we 
would take exception, it would be 
the space allotted to Wordsworth, 
and the profound admiration and 
devotion which every mention of 
the poet’s name calls forth. It 
will be seen from what has been 
already said that we are not want- 
ing in respect for that great name. 
The first place in which it received 
its full and fitting meed was in the 
very room from which these pages 
come ; and he would be a bold man 
who would express an opinion de- 
rogatory to Wordsworth within 
the storied walls of the Old Saloon, 
where Wilson first stood forth in 
his defence. But if Wordsworth 
the poet is immortal, we doubt if 
it can be said that Wordsworth 
the man is equally so, or that this 
record of him materially increases 
our satisfaction in his image. 
Some of Miss Fenwick’s descrip- 
tions of him, however, are pleasant 
enough. The aspect of the old 
man reading to a devout feminine 
listener the long -cantos of the 
Prelude, has a solemnity in it 
which readily sways into the 
comic, though we indulge our 
smile with a little fear of a re- 
proachful look from either idol or 
worshipper which may turn us to 
stone. ‘‘ From time to time,’’ the 
lady says, ‘‘I have heard por- 
tions of that marvellous work of 
his which is to appear when he 
ceases to be.’’ 


“ After hearing it, I think I must 
have felt as the ade of Sheba felt 
after hearing all the wisdom of Solo- 
mon. ‘There was no more spirit in 
her;’ and so it was with me. I wish 


you could hear it as I did: though 
you, I trust, may live to read it, it is 
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——— more to hear him recite it, 
‘or, as his little grandson says, ‘ Grand- 
papa reading without a book.’ 

“The beloved old t has again 
begun to read me his MS., so in time 
I hope to hear it all. You will read 
it in time, my dear cousin, but I fear 
you may never hear that ‘song divine 
of high and passionate thoughts, to 
their own music chanted,’ as I have 
heard it. It was almost too much 
emotion for me to see and hear this 
fervent old man, the passionate feel- 
ings of his youth all come back to him, 
making audible this ‘linked lay of 
truth,’ and forgetting for a while, in 
these varied impressions of the past, 
all that these struggles and passionate 
feelings have worked out for him, and 
returning with gratitude and deep 
humility toa sense of present peace 
and an assurance of future glory. 
That never flagged in him. He re- 
cognised his own greatness in the 
midst of the neglect, contempt, and 
ridicule of his fellow-creatures, which 
Strikes one as what is most extraor- 
dinary in his character, when one 
keeps in view his ardent sympathies 
with them, and how alive he is in all 
his affections.” 


These litanies, however, come 
from a female hand, and not from 
that of Sir Henry, whose record 
is of the poet in London, where, 
apparently, though so much older 
a man, his walking powers 
alarmed his younger companion. 
However, there would seem to 
have been no question of reading 
the fifteen books of the Prelude 
to the much-occupied official whose 
leisure was filled with poetry of 
his own. Wordsworth’s own ap- 
pearance in this volume as one of 
the correspondents does not, how- 
ever, give so favourable a view. 
The subject on which he writes 
is poetical plagiarisms, and espe- 
cially those of Byron from him- 
self, in which his tone of remark 
towards the younger poet, whose 
‘¢impudent thefts’? he comments 
upon, is not what the lover of 
poetry likes to see. 
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“1 have not, nor ever had, a single 
poem of Lord Byron's by me except’ 
the ‘Lara’ given me by Mr Rogers, 
and therefore could not quote — 
thing illustrative of his poetical o 
ligations to me. As far as I am 
acquainted with his works, they are 
the most ap nt in the third canto 
of ‘Childe Harold’: not so much in 

icular expressions, though there 
is no want of these, as in the tone 
(assumed rather than natural) of 
enthusiastic admiration for Nature, 
and a sensibility to her influences. 
Of my writings you need not read 
more than the blank-verse poem on 
the river Wye to be convinced of 
this.” 


This surely is both unfair and 
ungenerous. An _ accusation of 
plagiarism founded upon a ‘‘ tone 
of enthusiastic admiration for 
Nature’’ is quite incapable of 
proof, and rather discreditable to 
the maker of the imputation; and 
it is not, in our days at least, an 
agreeable thought that one great 
poet should, with a primness of 
tone which would be absurd even 
in his feminine devotee, make it 
known that he ‘‘ had not a single 
poem by me” of a powerful rival. 
Still more curiously mean and 
small is the suggestion that Byron’s 
well-known ‘‘ hell of waters’’ is an 
‘¢impudent theft’ from Raymond’s 
translation of ‘Cox’s Travels in 
Switzerland.’ We have seen some 
ingenious articles which have 
proved Lord Tennyson to be 
guilty of plagiarisms from some of 
the most obscure pioductions in 
literature—an effort which is quite 
legitimate, and no doubt amusing, 
to a literary skirmisher in search of 
a subject. But when a great poet 
is guilty of such petty foolishness, 
the utterance of it should at least 
be suppressed. It is the only fault 


we have to find with this book. 

Sir Henry’s own opinions are 
more interesting and more noble. 
They show none of the disrespect 
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its place in a mind devoted to the 
exposition of the highest subjects, 
and which had consciously with- 
drawn from all the clang and 
struggle of the world in order to 
be able to pursue its own highest 
development and the elevation of 
mankind undisturbed. We should 
say that to mix freely in the most 
madding crowd, to rub elbows 
with all kinds of men, to encoun- 
ter the stupid and the clever, the 
great and the small, impartially, 
was, judging by the result, much 
the better discipline of the two. 
Many of Sir Henry Taylor’s opin- 
ions of men and things are open 
to animadversion. For ourselves, 
there are several points in which we 
do not agree with him: but he is 
always honest and manly, and gen-. 
erally without pettiness. When 
he talks of ‘‘the defect of moral 
force’’ in the character of Scott, 
we are disposed to ‘‘open wide 
astonished eyes,’’ and the reason 
he gives for this defect is equally 
wonderful. ‘‘ Power of the imagi- 
nation in conceiving and depicting 
strongly a great variety of charac- 
ters seems scarcely compatible with 
a strong individuality of charac- 
ter in the person possessing that 
power.”” In this case we presume 
Shakespeare must have had no 
character at all, which is perhaps 
why we have so little record of 
him. And, again, there is a deep 
shadow of prejudice—not unnatu- 
ral, perhaps—in what he says of 
Lord Jeffrey, ‘‘the clever little 
worldling,’’ who ‘‘ for twenty years 
kept ‘the sunshine from the cot- 
tage-door’ of a man of genius.” 
But in most cases we have no such 
fault to find. His sketch cf our 
own Christopher is genial and de- 
lightful. He was, we hear, ‘‘a 
jovial, fair-haired ruffian, full. of 
fire and talent, big and burly, and 
at the same time wild and ani- 
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mated. His forehead is one of the 
most lively and capacious-looking 
foreheads that I have seen, and he 
has the peculiarity of a flashing 
eye under a light-coloured eye- 
brow. His talk I find answerable 
to his looks, and well worth listen- 
ing to. I have seldom met any 
person more striking.” Perhaps, 
however, the most able piece of 
“character-painting which is here to 
be met with, is given in the com- 
panion sketches of Southey and 
himself, which we find in a letter 
to Southey. The elder poet had 
named the younger his executor, 
and the following comparison be- 
tween their ways of thinking and 
characteristic differences, which are 
great, but in no way interfere 
with the entire harmony between 
them, occurs in the letter accept- 
ing this trust :— 


“As to discrepance of opinion, I 
dare say it is, as you observe, of no 
consequence in this matter; and in 
some points I may, as you anticipate, 
come to agree with you in time, 
whether from a further knowledge 
or truer judgment, or a change in the 
circumstances upon which the opin- 
ions are to be formed. But there is 
a discrepance in our natures which 
time cannot wear away, and the dis- 
crepance in opinion originating in 
that will remain. Our opinions can- 
not on any subject be more opposite 
than are on all subjects, the manners 
in which we come by them, and the 
moods in which we maintain them. 
Your opinions were the growth of 
many years when I first saw you, but 
from some observation of the habitual 
action of your mind, and its laws and 
customs, I can easily imagine how 
your opinions were first formed—the 
eager and rapid grasp with which 
“every system congenial with a happy 
nature was caught, the fond and firm 
belief with which it was held ; how 
all knowledge was devoured and di- 
gested, and how the busy absorbents 
‘opened their mouths upon the chyme, 
taking up all that would nourish and 
‘support the system, rejecting all that 
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would undermine it. Looking back 
to the formation of opinions in myself, 
as far as such an operation can be 
said to have taken place, I perceive 
from the first a watchful distrust of 
every good feeling which arose in my 
own or appeared in other minds,— 
a captious scrutiny of any notions 
which presented themselves in a con- 
fident shape. I see sentiments, ideas, 
and opinions float and fluctuate : sub- 
jects of doubt and speculation, and 
of reasoning and counter-reasoning, 
which showed them in all lights and 
consigned them back to darkness. 
With any natural impulse of pleasure 
came the inquiry, how and why it was 
a pleasure, and through what delusion. 
. . - 1 am sensible of the benefits of 
religion, but not as one who has tast- 
ed them. I appreciate them coldly 
and imperfectly doubtless, estimating 
what is alien from my own nature by 
reason and observation of others’ ex- 
periences, in such manner as he can 
apprehend the objects of a sense who 
has been born without that organ. 
It is no idle vanity which has made me 
Sere I have not Pen 

ride in metaphysics, or piqued my- 
self on any fancied aseigth of my 
reasoning faculty. I never knew 
what it was to have a devotional 
feeling ; and reason, therefore, had 
nothing to overcome.” 


The comparison thus made, with 
its apparent elevation of the other 
more impulsive and simple nature, 
but real satisfaction in the greater 
complexity and richness of the self 
thus placed in a more or less 
apologetic attitude, is exceedingly 
clear, and admirably done. It 
marks, moreover, a curious change 
in the mental characteristics of 
the time. No unbeliever would 
now make such an apology. Even 
atheism in our day is devout— 
nay, often claims a higher devo- 
tional feeling than is held by 
professors of that faith which 
has an object for its devotion. 
This is a mysterious development 
of modernism which we do not 
pretend to be able to explain. 
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The old attitude was the more 
reasonable and comprehensible 
one. 

And here is a piece of descrip- 
tion of another kind, which has 
the same quaint aspect of a past 
which as yet is scarcely historic— 
only yesterday, so to speak, about 
the time of the Queen’s accession 
who still reigns (and will reign, we 
hope, for long) so happily over us. 
Yet how old-fashioned it is, breath- 
ing of a world more limited—self- 
contained, as we say in Scotland— 
less accustomed to compare itself 
with the other worlds of universal 
life. It is prefaced by a descrip- 
tion of the daily routine of his 
life :— 


«1 read and write till two o'clock; 
then I go to the office and look over 
the letters of the day, giving some 
aid to their despatch when necessary ; 
then I walk in Kensington Gardens, 
where I sometimes find some children 
to play with me ; then I come home 
and dine, sleep, read, and close the 

evening with a walk round Regent's 
Park, which, with its wood, water, 
and architecture, affords, I always 
think, the most beautiful civic scenery 
in the world. Having seen Venice, 
I suppose I may talk as if I knew 
what the world contains in that kind, 
and the Regent's Park is more beau- 
tiful in my eyes than Venice. As I 
walked last night along some of the 
terraces, where one sees the columnar 
architecture through and over inter- 
vening shrubberies, and surmounted 
by statues on the front of the eaves, 
I could not help thinking that these 
were dwelling-places too beautiful 
for mankind in general, and that 
they seemed to be rather fitted for 
some peculiar race. And here and 
there appeared a drawing-room with 
windows open, through which one 
saw a richly coloured and highly 
ornamented interior, with a lamp of 
a graceful shape on a table, and a girl, 
whom one felt it necessary to think 
graceful also, seated beside it. But 
then from time to time | passed a 
house, the tenants of which were not 
unknown to me, and | called to mind 
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that they were people whose appear. 


ance would not bear a comparison, 
even by that moonlight, with the 
columns or the sculptured pediment 

of their house, or with the trees 
through whose tracery of foliage I 
was looking. And what suggested 
the rather melancholy reflection that: 
man is apt to bring more beauty and 

grace about him than he can afford to 

be confronted with, and thus to be- 
come the eyesore of the scene which. 
he has himself created. Perhaps it 

may be a lurking sense of this truth 

which gives the peculiar charm to a 

ruin.” 


The fact and the sentiment of 
this picture are most curiously 
archaic, if we may use such a 
word. How the art of fifty years 
ago is brought before us by that 
little vignette of the ‘* lamp of a 
graceful shape,’’ and the girl whom 
it was necessary to think graceful 
also, seated near it ; and these 
wonderful palaces of the Regent’s 
Park, more beautiful than Venice, 
fitted for some race above the 
human! Here, too, we have 
strangely changed our opinions. 
It is natural, perhaps, that we 
should feel a certain superiority 
in our own improved taste ; but it 
is more interesting and amusing 
to accompany that admirable and 
highly cultured man of letters in 
his evening walk, and gain a 
glimpse for a moment through his 
eyes of our self-same world with 
such a difference, than if he had 
merely thought as we do, and 
been as enlightened as ourselves. 

We have already said that of all 
the pleasant speakers that appear 
in this book, there is none so 
attractive as Sir James Stephen, 
from whom there are a number of 
letters, and all delightful. He is 


a man of a very distinct character 
and point of view, not like his 
friend the poet: but their differ- 
ences of opinion do not seem to 
have affected the confidence and 
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kindness of their relations—not 
even when Stephen ventured upon 
the strong step of stating his 
own religious convictions, with 
a prayer like that of St Paul 
that his friend might be made 
almost if not altogether like him. 
Amid the ease and playfulness of 
his letters, it is curious to read 
his description of his favourite 
studies, and his half apology for 
their character. ‘‘Do not accuse 
me,”’ he says, ‘‘ of blowing a trum- 
pet before me; for if my opinions 
and prejudices were precisely op- 
posite to what they are, I should 
always read religious books when 
occasion offered, as I find in none 
other such extraordinary subtlety 
of reasoning, so much habitual 
elevation of thought.”’ This has 
not, perhaps, been a very usual 
sentiment even among the devout: 
but Stephen’s ‘‘ religious books”’ 
were not perhaps of the usual 
kind. It is he who gives—never, 
we imagine, without a vague in- 
tention of recommending his faith 
to his friend—the following very 
beautiful description of Wilber- 
force :— 3 


“T long to write, though I know I 
never shall, an account of that admi- 
rable and most singular person. He 
was distinguished from the rest of 
mankind by his extreme suscepti- 
bility to every mode of pleasurable 
thought and feeling. His power 
of extracting joy out of everything 
rendered his piety a spring of inces- 
sant gladness to himself, and a most 
bewitching charm to all who wit- 
nessed its exercises. It became a 
master- passion to which all other 
affections and every lower appetite 
were completely subjugated; but it 
was that kind of subjection which left 
room for a well-regulated freedom. 
The result was a sort of filial confi- 
dence in the kindness of God which 
permitted, and even encouraged,some- 
thing not quite dissimilar from the 
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light-hearted feeling which ‘it is my 
greatest happiness to see my children 
enjoying in my company, and under 
such parental control as am obliged 
to use.” 


There is no adventitious inter- 
est attached to this substantial 
volume. It is an honest excerpt 
from a gracious correspondence, 
not occupied with any sensational 
crises of life, but with the every- 
day interests and occupations of 
a large and dignified existence. 
This very fact gives it an import- 
ance and truth which it would be 
difficult to overestimate. How 
Englishmen of the best class. 
thought and spoke, or wrote 
familiarly to each other, which is 
much the same thing, forty or fifty 
years ago; the different ways in 
which their feelings were expressed ; 
their reticence in some points, their 
freedom in others, quite opposite 
to the present rule of our reserves 
and freedoms,—are better shown in 
such a publication than by scores 
of descriptions. They had a very 
different estimate of Art, for one 
thing, and in that, perhaps, were 
less happy than we; but in many 
other ways, and especially in their 
attitude towards all graver subjects 
of thought, it is possible they may 
have had an advantage more than 
counterbalancing all our gain. It 
is funny to think of Regent’s Park 
as the finest civic architecture in 
the world; but few people now-a- 
days venture to describe, as Ste- 
phen does above, the ‘filial con- 
fidence in the kindness of God,’” 
which is the most delightful at- 
mosphere of a Christian mind. 

It is exceedingly startling, amus- 
ing, almost ludicrous, to place 
next to Sir Henry Taylor’s corre- 
spondence the small and fine and 
delicate volume of Mr Henry 
James! To come from art, as 
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represented by Regent’s Park, to 
Art in the largest of capitals, as 
discussed by a dozen eager voices 
in Flaubert’s high-placed room 
among the lamps of Paris, is a 
lamp so immense that it might 
have taken several centuries in- 
stead of a single lifetime. To be 
sure, the leap is over the Channel, 
too, which makes a difference. 
Whether we are to understand the 
*« partial’? of Mr James’s book as 
meaning incomplete, or as mean- 
ing the pleasant bias of friendship, 
we are not quite clear. Most 
probably it is the latter, for the 
portraits are agreeably partial 
without being partisan. Our au- 
thor certainly sets down naught in 
malice. He takes the view of a 
friend of all the subjects of his 
pencil. If not blind to their faults, 
he is to their virtues very kind, 
and the picture he sets before us 
is such a one as will hurt no- 
body’s feelings. This is a pleasant 
variety among the too candid rev- 
elations to which we have lately 
been accustomed. To leave out 
‘Sappho,’ for instance, in the admir- 
able sketch of Daudet’s works and 
ways; is to give an extraordinary 
advantage to that admirable writer, 
whose one unutterably nauseous 
production we would so fain, if we 
could, forget. That there is noth- 
ing unduly ‘‘ partial,’’ however, in 
its absence here, is proved by the 
fact that Mr James’s portrait was 
done before the period of ‘Sappho.’ 
In the same way, and with still 
more simple reason, no notice is 
taken in the admirable sketch of 
Turgénieff, of the recent imputa- 
tion against him, of having fre- 
quented M. Daudet’s society, and 
professed much friendship and 
affection for a man whom he after- 
wards stigmatised as the lowest 
and last of authors and men. Mr 
James’s sketches were produced 
before either of these evil things 
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were known — happily for him, 
and perhaps also for his friends, 
though no doubt the pleasant at- 
mosphere through which he sees 
them would have suggested an 
explanation in both cases. 

The ground gone over in this 
volume is limited. Except in two 
cases,—that of Emerson, a philos- 
opher whose science, however, is 
mingled sufficiently with modern 
morals and manners to permit a 
psychological discussion of him 
not out of place with a romancist; 
and Du Maurier, who is much the 
same as a novel-writer, though his 
stories are done in pencil,—all the 
subjects of these sketches are 
members of the writer’s own pro- 
fession. This, too, gives them a 
curious unlikeness to the more 
serious and solid figures we have 
been discussing. Mr James goes 
from George Eliot to Mr Louis 
Stevenson with a large step. He 
‘¢understands,’’ like one of his 
characters in the dialogue upon 
‘Daniel Deronda,’ which forms a 
chapter in this book, the veiled 
and inexpressive personality of 
the remarkable woman who has 
since her death been presented to 
the world with the aspect of one 
whe was a great deal less than the 
work she produced. He is able 
to make out, by carefully placed 
lenses and delicate minute inspec- 
tion, that this superficial view is 
wrong, and that it was to be ex- 
pected of such a personage as 
George Eliot that her individual 
character should be like Dogberry’s 
gifts of reading and writing, and 
appear only where there was no 
need for such vanities. This de- 
gree of insight is unusual: it is 
exceedingly rare and fine; it is of 
the quality of the Fine-ear in the 
fairy tale, who heard the grass 
growing. And very likely it is 
true: we believe as a matter of 
fact that the most charitable and 
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“partial” apprehension is really 
in essence always the truest. To 
see only the dull and common- 
place is the attribute of observers 
who are commonplace and dull ; 
every shade of being is interesting 
to those who can see, and the 
more difficult it is to penetrate 
the soul and catch the secret of 
the dumb existence, the more in- 
teresting that secret becomes, and 
the more exquisite the art which 
finds it out. Mr James has a 
hearty and generous appreciation 
of Anthony Trollope’s robust and 
open-air genius, as well as of the 
greater self-concealing soul whose 
disguises he penetrates, and there 
can be no greater sign of a catholic 
taste.and understanding. He does 
equal justice toa third equally re- 
moved from both,—the irregular, 
playful, fastidious,» impertinent, 
and delicate spirit, half Puck half 
Ariel, who is the latest subject of 
his pen,—the author of ‘ Treasure 
Island’ and of the daintiest of 
essays—the historian of Dr Jekyll 
and of Prince Florizel. This 
shows a width of sympathy which 
few critics or portrait - painters 
could surpass. 

But Mr James is still more at 
home in Paris, where his par- 
tialities are of yet a keener 
kind. Though he is the most 
polished and cosmopolitan of 
Americans, he still retains that 
well-known American tendency 
which makes the French capital 
a synonym for Paradise to the 
friendly invaders from the newer 
world. The discussions, the dis- 
sertations, the bursts of eloquent 
invective and eulogy, in no whit 
weakened to the keen yet friendly 
observer by the fact.that two or 
three might speak together with 
all the din of oratorical French, 
are in reality his most congenial 
atmosphere; and Turgénieff and 
Daudet, the monumental Russian 
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and the most fascinating of French- 
men, with the circle round them of 
so many cheerful figures, not lost 
among the general ranks of so- 
ciety, as among ourselves, but con- 
centrated in one lively circle of 
art, afford the most spirited and 
charming picture, displayed in the 
warmest light to our colder appre- 
hension. Perhaps it is this pro- 
fessional character which makes 
one of the chief distinctions be- 
tween literature in France and in 
England. An English writer does 
not confine himself, either wholly 
or partly, to the society of -his 
brethren in art; he does not, per- 
haps, even prefer his _ brother 
novelist (for all Mr James’s 
French men of letters are novel- 
ists) to any other intelligent per- 
son. He, too, is like Dogberry, 
and seldom allows his gifts to 
appear. He prefers to be received 
like any other gentleman among his 
friends, leaving his literary char- 
acter to be inferred from a jest 
now and then, or passing refer- 
ence. Discussions upon art and 
its methods have been gently but 
firmly discouraged hitherto in his 
society. The other society across 
the Channel is not like this. It 
is above all things professional. 
The novelists form their group, as 
painters do everywhere, having a 
thousand technical questions to 
discuss. Perhaps among the new 
writers who are springing up 
every day, there may be some- 
thing like the society disclosed in 
the following picture; but among 
the elder novelists of England 
there certainly has never been, so 
far as we are aware, anything 
corresponding to it :— 


« During those months which it was 
Flaubert’s habit to spend in Paris, 
Turgénieff went almost regularly to 
see him on Sunday afternoon, and 
was so good as to introduce me to 
the author of ‘Madame Bovary.’ It 
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was on these Sundays in Flaubert’s 
little salon—which, at the top of a 
house at the end of the Faubourg 
Saint Honoré, looked rather bare and 
provisional—that in the company of 
the other familiars of the spot, more 
than one of whom have commemorat- 
ed these occasions, Turgénieff's beauti- 
ful faculty of talk showed at its best. 
What was chiefly discussed in that 
little smoke-clouded room was chiefly 
questions of taste, questions of art 
and form; and the speakers for the 
most part were, in esthetic matters, 
radicals of the deepestdye. Itwould 
have been late in the day to propose 
among them any discussion of the rela- 
tions of art to morality—any question 
as to the degree in which a novel might 
or might not concern itself with the 
teaching of alesson. They had settled 
these preliminaries long ago, and it 
would have been primitive and in- 
congruoustorecurtothem. The only 
duty of a novel was to be well writ- 
ten: that merit included every other 
of which it was capable. This state 
of mind was never more apparent than 
one afternoon when ces messieurs de- 
livered themselves on the subject of 
an incident which had just befallen 
one of them. ‘L’Assommoir ’' of Emile 
Zola had been discontinued in the jour- 
nal through which it was running as 
a serial, in consequence of repeated 
protests from the subscribers. The 
subscriber, as a type of human imbe- 
cility, received a wonderful dressing, 

and the Philistine in general was 
roughly handled. There were gulfs 

of difference between Turgénieff and 

Zola ; but Turgénieff,who, as I say, un- 

derstood everything, understood Zola 

too, and rendered perfect justice to the 

high solidity of much of his work... . 

As much as any one he was prepared 

to take note of the fact that the de- 

mand for abdications and concessions 

never comes from artists themselves, 

but always from purchasers, editors, 

and subscribers. I am pretty sure 

that his word about all this would 

have been that he could not quite see 
what was meant by the talk about 


novels being moral or the reverse; 
that a novel could no more propose to 
itself to be moral than a painting or a 
symphony, and that it was arbitrary 
to lay down a distinction between the 


different forms of art. Yet at the 
same time as I make this suggestion 
as to his state of mind, I remember 
how little he struck me as bound by 
mere neatness of formula,—how little 
there was in him of the partisan or 
the pleader. What he thought of the 
relation of art to life, his stories, after 
all, show better than anything else.” 


There is something curiously il. 
logical in the suggestion that ‘* the 
demands for concessions [#.¢., ob- 
jections] never come from artists 
themselves, but always from pur. 
chasers, editors, subscribers,’ 
which is as much as to say that the 
seller never finds fault with his own 
wares, but only the buyer, which is 
a self-evident proposition. How- 
ever, Mr James’s friends, treating 
‘‘the subscriber as a type of 
human imbecility,’’ and discussing, 
amid much smoke and lively din 
of high-pitched voices, the forms 
and systems of art, make a very 
lively picture, with their absolute 
independence of morals, and con- 
viction, or rather ‘‘ honoured tra- 
dition,’”’ that ‘‘ the little story in 
prose or verse should be liable to 
be more or less obscene.”’ All this 
and the descriptions and studies 
that accompany it are so modern, 
that the 1888 placed at the foot 
of each little paper is as little 
necessary as it is to write 1838 
to the sentiments of Sir Henry 
Taylor about Regent’s Park. We 
can only be thankful that the 
former picture is still distinctly 
French, and not English, and pray 
that it may continue so to be. , 

We do not care, however, for 
the essay on the Art of Fiction 
which completes the volume. A 
good deal has been said on that 
subject lately. Mr Besant, we 
believe, gives rules and directions 
for the successful pursuit of this 
art, and teaches it to young ladies, 
with or without diagrams, in a 
magazine adapted for female youth. 
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But we remain of the opinion 
that the trade cannot be taught; 
and Mr James, though he delivers 
his graceful little discourse very 
charmingly, is as far as we are 
from giving any insight into how 
itis done. How is it done? We 
are totally unable to tell. Some- 
times in one way, sometimes in 
another. That the man or woman 
who professes this craft should at 
least be able to write, seems desir- 
able. But there is or was one pop- 
ular novelist, at least, whom we 
could cite, the late Mrs Henry 
Wood, who wrote like a respectable 
chambermaid, and yet counts doz- 
ens of editions. It is a mystery, 
like most other trades which are 
worth anything, and he that can 
do it can do it, and there is an 
end of the matter. But the tech- 
nical part being of very limited 
importance, and only the technical 
part being teachable, we think it 


‘ would be wise to give up the effort 


at instruction. A painter may be 
taught a great deal of his art. All 
the secrets of manipulation, and 
those of the human frame, and to 
a modified degree even those of 
the atmosphere and of light and 
darkness, may be communicated to 
the conscientious student. Even 
this will not make him a painter, 
but he can scarcely be a painter 
without mastering all these attain- 
able instructions. But there is 
not, we think, anything corre- 
sponding to them in the realm of 
literature. All Mr Besant’s note- 
books will not do it, nor the study 
of other people’s plots and combi- 
nations. The literary artist, Mr 
James allows, is obliged to say to 
his pupil, ‘‘ Ah, well, you must do 
it as youcan!”’ That being the 
case, it is clearly of very little use 
to write essays or to fill note-books, 
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Mr Charles Reade filled his rooms 
with an elaborate scaffolding of 
actual incidents taken from the 
newspapers, from which he got 
his details about mad-houses, &c. 
Would we have been any the 
worse had he never cut out a 
paragraph? Not at all. We care 
nothing about his facts or his mad- 
houses, but infinitely about himself 
—about the people whom he re- 
veals out of the midst of the dim 
world about us, not people found- 
ed on fact, but true people, made 
by himself and nobody else. There 
is a craze in the world at present 
for finding the originals of every 
novelist’s characters—a very poor 
and foolish craze, in our opinion. 
For our own part, we have no 
faith at all in facts, nor in study, 
nor in conscious observation of 
your neighbour’s follies or peculi- 
arities. A trifle here and there 
catches the creative eye—broken 
lights from this and that, gleams 
of comprehension, a sudden sight 
of how minds are working, of how 
feelings arise. Anything more 
than this, definite and formal 
studies, are very unproductive. 
The note-book system will produce 
but a humdrum, dull, and trivial 
impersonation of life, and the 
artist will rather be lowered than 
elevated by these portentous exer- 
cises of curiosity. 

Here, however, is a book live- 
lier than fiction, more animated, 
if possible, than life, which gives 
us a true artist’s portraiture of a 
real man,! as perhaps only a writer 
of imagination with the resources 
of a novelist at his command, 
could have done it. The present 
writer took up the book with 
a prejudice. Once, and once 
only, he had the questionable 
gratification of encountering Pro- 
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fessor Fleeming Jenkin in the flesh. 
It was in the midst of a company 
of educated persons, two of them 
with a speciality to which their 
lives had been devoted. The Pro- 
fessor was a middle-aged man who 
ought to have known better; but 
no sooner was he made aware of 
the particular studies of these 
gentlemen, than he proceeded, with 
much vigour and combative live- 
liness, to instruct them in their 
various specialities. The joke, 
which was no joke at all in the can- 
did instructor’s mind, was carried 
a great deal too far to be pleasant, 
and the fun of it was lost in 
alarm as to what it might end in. 
Mr Stevenson begins by allowing 
this little peculiarity,—‘‘ ready at 
fifteen to correct a consul, ready 
at fifty to explain to any artist 
his own art,’’ he says. It is not 
an attractive peculiarity; but so 
attractive is the story, and so 
lively, bright, bustling, and real 
the man, with a tingling intelli- 
gence that compelled him to be 
doing ; a rush of breathless activity, 
speed, and self-confidence, innocent 
of any meaning of offence even 
when offending; headlong, untiring, 
always cheery,—that our prejudice 
melts away, and we cannot say 
a word to the disfavour of this 
nimble athlete, who had never 
time to remember other people’s 
prejudices or feelings, yet never 
meant to wound or shock them. 

Mr Stevenson has put him before 
us, the most lively characteristic 
figure, always in motion, mind 

and body,—a man whom no one 
could take quite seriously, who 

never outgrew the boy, yet who 

did a great deal of most manly 
work, and filled an important place 

in his generation. There is, per- 

haps, too much about the peculi- 

arities of the family and Jenkin’s 

antecedents. [Italian breeding, 

early training in art, the contagion 
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of enthusiasm from his mother, a 
sort of flighty heroine, are not 
exactly the elements, one would 
think, to produce a quick-witted, 
impertinent, restless professor of 
practical science, interfering with 
everybody and in everything. How 
he. could manage to be what he 
was, having these antecedents, 
seems a matter to be explained. 
However, Mr Stevenson thinks 
differently, and gives us a sketch 
even of Mrs Fleeming Jenkin’s pro- 
genitors, beginning with—‘‘Alfred, 
the youngest and least known of 
the Austins, had been a beautiful 
golden-haired child,’’—thus carry- 
ing the fashionable principle of 
heredity to an unjustifiable length: 
for in no way that we can think of 
could his father-in-law’s golden 
hair (as a child) affect the charac- 
ter or individuality of a Professor 
in Edinburgh or any other Uni- 
versity. But these preceding gen- 


erations have all been gathered’ 


to their fathers. Their golden 
hair is dust, and their good swords 
rust, and we hope, and do not 
doubt, that their souls are with 
the saints. We prefer the hero 
himself to his progenitors. His 
introduction to his wife’s family 
brings in the young man in all his 
paradoxical and amusing qualities. 


“ Whatever virtues Fleeming pos- 
sessed, he could never count on being 
civil. He must have been—he was! 
I am told—a trying lad; but there 
shone out of him such a light of inno- 
cent candour,enthusiasm, intelligence, 
and appreciation, that, to persons al- 
ready some way forward in years, and 
thus able to enjoy indulgently the 
perennial comedy of youth, the sight 
of him was delightful.” 


The moral of this is, that his 
future parents-in-law were exceed- 
ingly amused by the young man; 
and though, unfortunately, he did 
not please his future wife at first, 
nor she him, yet that everything 
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came right in the end, with a pleas- 
ant contradictoriness, which is quite 
in keeping with the tale. It is very 
good of Mrs Fleeming Jenkin and 
her family to allow the story to be 
thus told. In no other way, per- 
haps, could the real brightness and 
goodness, and odd irregular intru- 
sive humanity of the man, have 
been so agreeably brought out. 

Mr Stevenson manages his hero’s 
correspondence in his own way, giv- 
ing quaint scraps from ‘* the letter 
to Frank Scott,’’ as if the reader 
knew all about this apparently not 
quite satisfactory production (it ‘‘ is 
scarcely of a noble metal’’), and the 
person to whom it was addressed : 
and also from those addressed to 
‘‘Miss Bell of Manchester,’ and 
other unrevealed correspondents ; 
but it is not till after his mar- 
riage that we find anything articu- 
late in this way. In the account 
of the laying of various cables, and 
the search for ‘‘faults”’ in the mid- 
dle of the sea, he is, however, al- 
lowed to speak for himself, and 
does so with a cheerful bustle which 
is quite exhilarating. Nothing 
could be simpler than the record, 
and nothing more graphic. The 
endless working of the active, rest- 
less mind, with its wealth of re- 
source and invincible pluck, and 
expedient for every difficulty, is 
most cheerful reading. Here is 
an admirable sketch of one day’s 
proceedings. At three o’clock on 
a June morning, in a misty dawn, 
all hands are roused to work. The 
broken cable had been grappled 
the night before, and the business 
now is to get it out of the sea. 


“ With a small delay for one or two 
improvements I saw to be necessary 
last night, the engine started, and 
since that time I do not think there has 
been half an hour's stoppage. Sixty, 


seventy, eighty, a hundred, a hun- 
dred and twenty revolutions at last! 
—my little engine tears away. The 
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even black rope comes straight out of 
the blue heaving water, passes slowly 
round an open-hearted,good-tempered 
looking pulley, five feet diameter: aft 
past a vicious nipper, to bring all up 
should anything go wrong; throug 
a gentle guide; on to a huge bluff 
drum, who wraps him round his body, 
and says, ‘Come you must,’ as plain 
as drum can speak; the chattering 
pawls say, ‘I’ve got him; I’ve got 
him! he can't get back:’ whilst black 
cable, much slacker and easier in 
mind and body, is taken by a slim 
V-pulley, and passed down into the 
huge hold, where half-a-dozen men 
put him comfortably to bed, after his 
exertion in rising from his long bath. 
In good sooth, it is one of the strangest 
things I know to see that black fellow 
rising up so steadily in the midst of 
the blue sea. We are more than half- 
way to the place where we expect the 
fault: and already the one wire, sup- 
posed previously quite bad near the 
African coast, can be spoken through. 
I am very glad I am here, for my 
machines are my own children, and I 
look on their little failings with a pa- 
rent’s eye, and lead them into the 
path of duty with gentleness and 
firmness. I am naturally in good 
spirits, but keeping very quiet, for 
misfortunes may arise at any instant ; 
moreover, to-morrow my paying-out 
apparatus will be wanted, if all should 
go well, and that will be another nerv- 
ous operation. Fifteen miles are safely 
in; but no one knows better than [ 
do that nothing is done till all is 
done.” 


It is not, however, all such plain 
sailing as this. Sometimes the 
long cable is stubborn, and refuses 
to be hauled in; sometimes other 
things go wrong—bad weather, 
want of material, ‘‘faults’’ not 
found when expected, lurking in 
other unknown places. On one 
occasion there is an admirable 
confused sketch of the tumult and 
turmoil on deck, every official per- 
sonage shouting orders contradic- 
tory of the other, the machinery 
whirling and steaming, a host of 
superfluous assistants tugging at 





the ropes, —‘‘ everything that could 
swear swearing; I found myself 
swearing like a trooper at last.’’ 
Nothing can exceed the vivacity 
and reality of these sketches. We 
are sorry when the journal ends, 
and the young engineer comes 
home, away from the blue water 
and the black cable, where we 
constantly find him ‘‘ fully con- 
vinced,’’ as he avows, ‘‘ that the 
world will not continue to go 
round unless I pay it personal at- 
tention.’’ This is the conclusion 
of his bustling soul in all circum- 
stances, and it is certainly very 
entertaining to look on. 

He had scarcely reached the 
middle of the paths of life before 
he was made comfortable, and 
settled definitely in a professor’s 
chair in Edinburgh, the most de- 
lightful of positions. ‘‘He was 
at home,’”’ Mr Stevenson tells us, 
‘¢in this metropolis of disputa- 
tion; ’’ and saving that ‘‘to golf 
unhappily he did not take,’’ noth- 
ing could have been more suitable 
than the installation. That he 
must have been a tender-hearted 
and affectionate man outside of 
his pugnacities and impertinen- 
ces—or perhaps inside of that 
outward chevaux de frise which en- 
closed him— is evident from his re- 
lations with the two sets of parents, 
his own and his wife’s, who ac- 
companied the pair to the north, 
and settled near them in grand- 
fatherly and grandmotherly con- 
tent. There is a great deal that is 
trivial enough in the later record— 
play-actings, in which he was not 
particularly skilled, and which had 
the usual fate of private theatri- 
cals, producing much modest im- 
portance and sense of benefactor- 
ship to mankind on one side, and 
a good deal of often ungenerous 
mockery and criticism on the 
other. The devotion to Greek 


of the man of science who took 
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up that lita@rature late in life, and 
immediately began to expound it 
to all students; his heroic exposi- 
tions of drapery for the decoration 
of all future dabblers in statuesque 
costume ; and his lively patronage 
of acting and actors, filled up all 
the leisure which was now no 
longer—and we are sorry for it~ 
occupied in wrestling with sub- 
merged cables. He was an inde. 
fatigable professor, we are told, 
though not incapable of being 
cajoled out of a certificate, and 
kept up the bustle of occupation 
of all kinds against all tempta- 
tions to be quiet. ‘Far on in 
middle age, when men begin to lie 
down with the bestial goddesses, 
Comfort and Respectability,”’ says 
Mr Stevenson, ‘the strings of his 
nature still sounded as high a 
note as a young man’s,’’—which 
is another way of saying what we 
have said above, that Jenkin had 
always to be doing, and could not 
learn to keep still. Why his bi- 
ographer should suddenly break 
forth in his admirable work into 
rant about bestial goddesses, who 
can tell ?—it is the mystery of the 
man. But about Jenkin there was 


no mystery. He was always rest-” 


less, busy, like a top in perpet- 
ual motion. Notwithstanding the 
above assurance of advanced age, 
he never did really attain to the 
further edge of middle life, but 
died at fifty-two, in the full 
swing of a thousand occupations. 
Barring one or two affectations of 
the above type, probably inevitable, 
Mr Stevenson’s sketch is admira- 
ble in the clear image it produces, 
and its humorous tender picture of 
a friend beloved. Fleeming Jen- 
kin’s endless activities are over, 
but this book will preserve a de- 
lightful image of him—more de- 
lightful, we think, than the reality, 
yet evidently full of truth—for the 
entertainment and instruction of 
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many to whom his name would 
otherwise have been unknown. 

The literary remains will prob- 
ably strike the reader less: his 
dissertations on literature and art, 
though originally presented to the 
world through such important 
mediums as that of the ‘ Saturday 
Review,’ do not impress us—much 
as we respect all that appears in 
that periodical—as _ particularly 
brilliant. Jenkin had the highest 
opinion of the actor’s art. He 
thought it folly to ‘‘speak of an 
actor as a mere interpreter of 
Shakespeare,’ and, indeed, evi- 
dently would have us believe that 
Mrs Siddons, in ‘‘creating’’ the 
part of Lady Macbeth, had a great 
deal more credit in the performance 
than the mere inventor of ‘the 
words’’—a view which has the 
credit of being very thorough, as 
well as more or less original. The 
new reading of the old fable of 
‘¢ Griselda,’’ which he himself made 
into a play, is very good up to a 
certain point, and perhaps, as he 
hopes, superior in a human and 
modern point of view to Chaucer ; 
but the zmbrog#io in which he has 
to involve his characters at the end 
before he gets the problem pro- 
perly solved, might have taught 
him that the primitive method was 
perhaps, after all, the simpler way. 
It is, however, Mr Stevenson’s 
part of this book, and not Pro- 
fessor Jenkin’s, to which the public 
will turn—an injustice, perhaps, 
but an inevitable one. 

The views above referred to 
upon the actor’s art are strongly 
upheld, it need not be said, in the 
two big volumes ornamented with 
the visiting-cards of Mr and Mrs 
Bancroft.!_ And yet perhaps it is 
scarcely just to say so; for this 
worthy and not uncomplaisant pair 
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do full justice to the immense im- 
portance in their lives of their con- 
nection with the late Mr Robert- 
son, and their production of those 
comedies of his which so com- 
pletely seized the popular fancy. 
The vicissitudes, indeed, in the 
fortunes of their theatre, so clear- 
ly hinged upon the merit of the 
drama produced, or at least in its 
adaptation to the stage, that their 
testimony might be taken on the 
other side of the question. Mrs 
Bancroft, it is true, is not a Mrs 
Siddons; but she is a favourite 
with the public, and has all the 
audacity and self-confidence which 
such a position gives, as well as 
a perfect acquaintance with all the 
resources of the stage. Yet her 
anxiety about the ‘‘ piece ’’ she has 
to represent is always lively, and 
it is evident that she has no idea 
of asserting her superiority to ‘‘ the 
words.’’ The book which she and 
her husband have produced is one 
of the marvels of this remarkable 
period of the world’s history. That 
two clever people (in their way) 
should be able to entertain a large 
section of the public by maunder- 
ing through two big volumes about 
their own honours and good-luck, 
and all the petty incidents that 
have happened to them during a 
successful career, and the excellent 
way in which they have always 
behaved sans reproche in a wicked 
world, delighting everybody, is one 
of the oddest feats that can be 
conceived. They have not even 
many amusing stories to tell. Mr 
Frith, who has achieved a similar 
success, quite outdoes them in this 
respect, for there is occasionally a 
little fun in his anecdotes; but 
the stories of Mr and Mrs Ban- 
croft are all tending to their own 
glorification, to the praise of their 
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genius or their amiability or their 
good looks, or to some perfection 
or other of the happy couple, who 
are so delightfully confident in 
their excellent qualities, and in 
the boundless interest of the public 
in all that concerns them. The 
growth of such books is, we pre- 
sume, a natural product of the 
system inaugurated by Mr Mudie, 
and which now seems established 
as the chief or only medium by 
which the English public manages 
its reading. It is incredible to 
suppose that anybody would buy, 
or add to the shelves of a per- 
manent library, the slipslop of Mr 
and Mrs Bancroft. ‘ Vanity Fair’ 
and ‘Pendennis’ do not take up 
nearly so much room; neither 
would the ‘ Life of Scott,’ that most 
touching of biographies. We might 
have all Shakespeare in a less 
space. But space is not precious 
in Mr Mudie’s box, and his public 
apparently likes dull gossip as well 
as clever gossip, and is not par- 
ticular as to quality so long as it 
has a string of well-known names. 
The supply of this kind of fare 
ought to be inexhaustible, for most 
people like to talk about them- 
selves; and scarcely any one who 
can read and write could fail to 
do it as well. Grammar is need- 
less. ‘* A member of the company 
who I then met for the first time,’’ 
says the lady. But a printer’s 
devil might easily be found who 
could correct such littleslips. And 
so long as the public likes to know 
all the pretty things that have been 
said of a popular actress from the 
moment when she was first apos- 
trophised as Sweet Child! we have 
every confidence that they will have 
as many. volumes as they please. 
There is, however, a certain in- 
terest in the description of Miss 
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Marie Wilton’s venture with the 
little theatre in an out-of-the-way 
corner of London, which she made 
into the well-known and popular 
Prince of Wales’s. A great deal 
of pluck, not to say audacity—a 
great deal of luck (to which she 
claims a sort of-romantic right in 
the orthodox way, according to the 
prophecy of an old woman who 
might have been met on the stage, 
so correct is she to every require- 
ment), and a considerable amount 
of merit, brought her through this 
perilous undertaking triumphant- 
ly; and there is some dramatic 
skill in the way in which the story 
is told. Mrs Bancroft is not only 
exceptionally lucky, but she has 
intuitions and dreams, and knows 
what is going to happen, and is 
never taken by surprise by fate. 
To have this fine sense as well, 
and at the same time to possess 
consciously beauty, skill, genius, 
and quite unusual success, is really 
almost too much endowment for 
one woman in this badly arranged 
world. 

It appears that many friends of 
Mr James of the Bombay Civil 
Service, who has ‘turned a holiday 
expedition throv&h Manchuria to 
account in a volume on that coun- 
try,! are greatly exercised as to 
the question whether “ the Chinese 
will eventuaily overran the world.” 
The subject is one that, by its 
remoteness generally,; excites ‘no 
greater expectations than the ad- 
vent of the millennium, the restora- 
tion of the Bo ‘fons, ‘or the repeal 
of the income4tax can suggest ; 
but it may be gener | to those 
who have regard to such afuture 
contingency, to learn from Mr 
James’s book that there are no 
immediate dangers of any irruption 
of the sort. Probabilities seem, 
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indeed, all to point the other way. 
With the growing and spirited 
empire of Japan on one hand, 
with the French on the south, the 
British at Bhamo, and Russia with 
her arms already around Map- 
churia, the wonder will be if the 
Celestial Empire can continue to 
hold its own in spite of its vast 
resources. One of Mr James’s 
reasons for choosing Manchuria as 
the scene of his travels, was its 
liability to come before long within 
the scope of Russian policy ; and, 
indeed, we cannot but marvel why 
Russia has so long kept her hands 
off it. The rich agricultural capa- 
city of Manchuria, its great min- 
eral wealth—waiting only to be 
worked—and the prosperity of its 
cities and populations, ought surely 
to have rivalled the barren steppes 
and arid deserts of the Oxus in the 
eyes of any sensible empire devot- 
ed to the acquisition of its neigh- 
bours’ property. When, about half 
a century ago, Captain Grant Duff; 
the author of ‘The History of the 
Mahrattas,’ called upon General de 
Boigne—a retired soldier of Scin- 
diah’s army—in his retreat near 
Chambery, to talk over the Indian 
finances—then, as now, in a calam- 
itous condition—he found the old 
mercenary ready with a recipe for 
converting the deficit into a sur- 
plus. ‘*Plonder China,’’ was De 
Boigne’s suggestion; and though 
not strictly moral, we cannot help 
feeling that it should have been 
acted upon before this time. It is 
irritating in this latter end of the 
nineteenth century, when we are 
beginning to discover that the globe 
is quite limited enough to provide 
sustenance for us all, to find a 
country as big as Austro-Hungary, 
and with capabilities apparently 
equal to those of the richest coun- 
tty in Europe, utterly undeveloped 
and not more than a third peopled. 
Surely in this case annexation by 
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any civilised and _ enterprising 
Power would be a benefit to the 
Manchurians and a gain to the 
world at large. 

Manchuria seems a subject big 
enough to satisfy the most ambi- 
tious author; but Mr James has 
likewise done his best to ‘‘ plonder 
China,”’ and a great portion of his 
work shows signs ot being a digest 
of Anglo- and Franco-Chinese liter- 
ature. The result will not be sat- 
isfactory to the reader, whose pa- 
tience is about exhausted before he 
gets Mr James fairly started on 
his travels, well towards the close 
of the volume; and we fear he 
must have had to sacrifice many 
notes of interesting impressions of 
a country which has the attraction 
of novelty to almost all of us, in 
his desire to give his work an ency- 
clopedic character, by including 
in it such information that was 
already tolerably accessible. Be- 
cause the Manchus succeeded in 
the seventeenth century in seizing 
the government of the Celestial 
Empire, and because their dynasty 
still remains seated on the throne, 
is no good reason why he should 
be compelled to digest two whole 
centuries of Chinese history. Be- 
sides, the Manchu emperors have 
been a little more than kin and 
less than kind to the land of their 
race. Its chief value to them is 
apparently as a recruiting-ground, 
the military character of the people, 
by which Nurhachu was enabled to 
raise himself from the position of 
a petty chieftain to that of a great 
warlike prince, and to pave the 
way for his grandson seizing on 
the Chinese throne, still remaining 
intact. Manchuria and Mongolia 
supply Peking with its picturesque 
army of ‘‘banner men,” some 
90,000 or 100,000 in number, and 
the provinces with other 20,000; 
and in Manchuria itself there are 
193,000 *‘ banner men” enrolled. 
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The Russian advance has, more- 
over, led to greater attention being 
bestowed on the Manchurian 
militia; and three years ago its 
control was transferred from the 
provincial authorities to that of a 
special commander-in-chief. But 
with regard to its capacity for en- 
countering a European force, Mr 
James’s remarks are not very en- 
couraging. There are about 60,000 
to 80,000 of the ‘‘ Divine Mechan- 
ism Army,”’ or foreign-drilled troops 
in Manchuria; but their equipment 
is of a very miscellaneous char- 
acter. 


“Many are armed with Remington 
repeating-rifles, while the rest have 
muskets and Enfields of various dates, 
and other miscellaneous weapons. 
There are also plenty of jin- 
galls, large muzzle-loaded blunder- 
busses, which it takes two men to 
carry. There are a few batteries of 
foreign guns; but most of the field- 
artillery consists of small-bore muzzle- 
loaders, of no use in modern warfare. 
A review is a beautiful sight. There 
are almost as many banners as rifles— 
gigantic banners, which take a whole 
man’s strength to wield, and which in 
time of war would waste a good many 
useful fighting-men. . . . The worst 
of the present system is, that although 
the regiment may do excellently on 
parade at Qientsin or Port Arthur, 
when they are sent to an out-station, 
the men drift back, not unwillingly, 
to the old bow and arrow drill; and 
though, for form’s sake, they may 
have to pass muster in both styles, 
yet they are not likely to be perma- 
nently improved so long as the Peking 
‘Gazette’ continues to print old- 
fashioned inspection reports—such as 
that the spear-drill was exceedingly 
good, the archery, turning warlike 
culbutes, and posturing were very 
creditably performed ; and that with 
the exception of the flail exercise, 
which was a little lacking in smart- 
ness, all the manceuvres of the regi- 
ment were worthy of the highest 
commendation.” 


Since the recent war with 
France, great efforts have been 


put forward to organise the Chi- 
nese forces upon Western models ; 
but the work is one that would 
require generations for its com- 
pletion, and though the Celestials 
are slow to recognise the fact, 
decades are probably more pre- 
cious now than centuries were to 
them in the past. The check 
which Russia accepted in her at- 
tempt on Kuldja has been made 
too much of as a proof of Chinese 
potency. The Czar’s Government 
had its hands full then in other 
quarters. There was the Bul- 
garian question to be watched, 
and the advance on the Afghan 


frontier, which Russia has already . 


succeeded in consolidating, had 
even then been determined upon. 
But with the seaboard of the 
Primorsk already in her hands, it 
can hardly be credited that at least 
the two northern provinces of 
Manchuria, Hei-Lung-Chiang and 
Kirin, can long escape her thirst 
for territory. Mr James, indeed, 
says, speaking from the China side, 
that ‘‘rumour has it that when 
the opportunity offers, it is not 
the Russians that will advance 
into Manchuria, but the Manchus 
who will attempt the recovery, if 
not of the Amoor regions, at least 
of the Tung-hai or sea-coast.’’ 
Much stress need not be placed 
upon this vaunt. Russia _ will 
doubtless bide her time; she 
probably will not risk a collision 
with China until an occasion when 
the Celestial Government stands at 
a disadvantage ; but be it sooner or 
later, the strengthening her power 
on the Pacific is as integral a part 
of St Petersburg policy as finding 
an outlet on the Indian Ocean. 
Manchuria does not present such 
temptations to travellers that Mr 
James’s volume is likely to be 
soon superseded. The tourist 
must carry everything with him, 
and a moderately small party in- 
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volves a train of baggage equalling 
jn size a Mecca caravan. Money 
is a considerable difficulty—ingots 
of silver, which are changed for 
notes and ‘‘ cash” by the local mer- 
chants, ‘‘at frightfully high rates 
of discount,’’ being the traveller’s 
currency. The scenery even of 
the Lone White Mountains, with 
the Dragon Prince’s Pool on its 
summit, must be rather disappoint- 
ing; or is it that Mr James has 
not an artist’s eye for the pictur- 
esque? At all events, we are 
more interested in the glimpses 
he affords us of the life of the 
people than in the account of his 
mountain wanderings. A good 
deal of practical information about 
the vexed opium question will be 
found scattered in Mr James’s 
pages, which places the subject 
in rather a new light—one, how- 
ever, which corresponds with re- 
cent medical utterances both here 
and on the Continent. 


“Opium as a luxury,” says Mr 
James, “is in general use in Man- 
churia, and a healthier, stouter set of 
people can nowhere be found. The 
pipe and lamp are to be seen in the 
parlour of every respectable banker 
or merchant, and he takes a whiff 
after meals and offers it to his friend 
with as little embarrassment or fear 
of its doing any harm as if it were a 
good cigar. The fact is that, taken in 
moderation and upon a full stomach, 
opium is no worse than a cigar, and 
most sensible foreigners in China will 
tell you so. On the other hand, the 
drug undoubtedly has many disad- 
vantages. The first and not the least 
is, that smoking it leads to a terrible 
waste of time. (In India it is gener- 
ally eaten or taken in some liquid 
form, which is not open to this ob- 
jection.) The next is, that the risk 
of moderate turning to immoderate 
smoking is certainly great.” 


Mr James, however, met with 
very few cases of abuse of the 
drug ; and we can find no support, 
from his experiences, of the exag. 
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generated statements which are from 
time to time put forth of the 
wholesale national demoralisation 
for which the Indian opium trade 
has been so largely held responsible. 
With the extension of native culti- 
vation in China, the Indian opium 
trade, and with it the opium rev- 
enue, which has been so great a 
mainstay of Indian finance, threat- 
ens to become a thing of the past. 
Half the provinces of China now 
grow their own opium, and the 
yield of the southern provinces 
alone is more than double the 
Indian imports. The taste which 
led the consumers to prefer Mal- 
wa and Behar opium to the native 
product has now changed, at least 
in Manchuria. Thus one great 
effect of the outcry against the 
Indian opium trade raised in this 
country, and the fiscal restrictions 
imposed by the Chinese Govern- 
ment, has been to further the ob- 
ject which they wished to defeat. 

Under the present reign of inter- 
national law and international re- 
sponsibility, it were much to be 
wished that the right were con- 
ceded to take a backward Power 
by the shoulders and shake him 
into energy and activity. Such 
must be the feeling which comes 
over any one who reads the account 
which Mr James gives of the mag- 
nificent natural wealth of Man- 
churia, and the capabilities of both 
the people and the country for 
development. But so far as we 
can see, Manchuria is destined to 
lie fallow still for ages, unless some 
revolutionary change comes over 
Chinese policy, or a more enter- 
prising Power establishes itself in 
the country. 

When Mr Warrington express- 
ed astonishment that Pendennis’s 
prize poem did not get the prize, 
it was so bad, he can scarcely be 
said to have been utterly a libel 
upon the literary standard of the 
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great universities. The prize poem 
and the prize essay rarely struggled 
into print, and when they did, 
seldom, if ever, found their way 
outside the authors’ immediate 
circles. But this has been changed. 
Many of the recent efforts that 
have been crowned with academi- 
cal honours, have found wide ac- 
ceptance with the public, and have 
laid the solid .foundations of a 
literary reputation. Of these the 
work of Mr Inge, on the state of 
Roman society under the Ceesars,! 
is a most favourable example, and 
has little in common with the work 
of the schools except sound scholar- 
ship and wide reading. The sub- 
ject is not one that can easily be 
done justice to; and if Mr Inge 
has failed to produce a perfect 
study of Roman society from the 
time of Augustus to that of Tra- 
jan, he has at least carried his 
analysis to wider results than the 
great majority of his predecessors. 
As a rule the best attempts to 
produce a picture of Roman 
society have beer made from the 
standpoint of fiction when the 
artist himself was a good classical 
scholar. Lord Lytton in his ‘ Last 
Days of Pompeii,’ and, in a less 
marked degree, Mr Whyte Mel- 
ville in his novel of the ‘Gladia- 
tors,’ have shown how successfully 
the manners, habits, and modes of 
feeling of the old Romans can be 
recalled. The novelist, working 
on the basis of humanity, which, 
though varying in its modes, is 
practically the same among all 
peoples and in all ages, has advan- 
tages over the scholar. In the 
case of ancient Rome, the materials 
which come most readily to hand, 
though throwing the most valu- 
able light in some respects upon 
the subject, in others tend not g 
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little to confuse the real inquiry, 
In the whole mass of survivi 

classical Latin, what means have 
we of reconstructing Roman g0- 
ciety as a whole? A few crogs- 
sections, cut here and there, is all 
that we find toour hands. History 
had then a very limited providence, 
and did not concern itself about 
the masses, except when they 
made themselves troublesome. 
Poets generally sought their ma- 
terials in other ages, or, like Hor- 
ace, contented themselves with 
writing vers de société. The satir- 
ists, from whom we might have 
expected more, only probed those 
open ulcers that lay upon the sur- 
face; we have no such reflection 
of the popular feelings of the Au- 
gustan Romans as Aristophanes 
has shown us of those of the 


Athenians of the days of Pericles + 


and Cleon. Laws, which in many 
cases throw the most valuable 
light upon the internal history of 
a people, were in Rome in so many 
instances the outcome of individ- 
ual policy, or often of individual 
prejudice, that the codes are not 
always a safe guide. We must 
add to this that the Romans, 


through all the stages of their ° 


history, were inveterate /audatores 
temporis acti. They constantly 
referred back to an age when life 
was purer, when the manly virtues 
were more cultivated, and in con- 
trasting contemporary manners 
and morals with the ideal, they 
unconsciously made themselves out 
to be worse than they really were. 
Mr Inge has not taken this fact 
sufficiently into account, and has 
accepted too implicitly the era of 
the Cesars as an age of Roman 
declension, which we are inclined 
to post-date until after the period 
embraced in his survey. 





1 Society in Rome under the Cesars. 
John Murray. 18388, 
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Mr Inge selects the religion of 
the Romans as the key to their 
sociology. There is a good deal 
to be said in behalf of this view. 
The Roman religion was a pre- 
dominating element in the life of 
the Romans, social as well as civil, 
although it was much more of a 
municipal institution than an in- 
fluence raising the people above 
the things of time and sense. Its 
essence was formular observances ; 
its ends vague and gloomy. It 
assimilated kindred cults without 
altering its own character. Its 
highest use was to give a sanction 
whether to public acts or private 
obligations. 


“ The type of character which this 
religion tended to produce,” says Mr 
Inge, “was rather dignified than 
attractive, rather admirable than 
amiable. The unselfish impulses— 
the self-sacrifice which is the food 
of all religion—took the form of 
national esprit de corps, and worked 
exclusively within that narrow limit. 
Humanity, in the larger sense, found 
hardly any place in the moral code. 
The sphere of duty was the State, its 
miniature the family. Courage, self- 
devotion, industry, frugality were 
practised or admired as civic virtues 
conducive to the welfare of the com- 
munity. Piety towards the gods, and 
obedience towards the magistrates, 
were duties of the same kind. Mar- 
riage and education were public 
duties to be performed in no self- 
regarding spirit. The result was a 
‘somewhat hard, but very strong 
national character.” 


Accepting this account as cor- 
rect, we are hardly able to follow 
Mr Inge in his contention that the 
decay of faith was a fundamental 
cause of the declension of the Ro- 
man character. Upon a religion 


such as he has described, scepti- 
cism would with difficulty produce 
effects generally appreciable. Nor 
do we think that the introduction 
of oriental and Egyptian mysti- 
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cism had very much to do with 
the corruption of society. The 
increase of wealth and opulence, 
and, above all, the glitter and 
splendour of an imperial circle, 
and foreign service—which led to 
citizens introducing into Rome 
vices which they had learned in 
other lands,—were the prime ele- 
ments in the disintegration of the 
older and more severe discipline, 
which was probably less stringent 
and pure than has been described. 
Mr Inge is sometimes too sweep- 
ing in his condemnation of the 
court. He draws a dreadful pic- 
ture of the morality of Rome 
after the battle of Actium; but 
he should have noticed that Au- 
gustus, if not by example at 
least by enactments, endeavoured 
to restrain licentiousness—as, for 
example, the law passed in B.C. 
17 against adultery and seduction, 
the 4x Pappia Poppea, and other 
acts. Again, in this and in other 
parts of Mr Inge’s book, we must 
caution the reader against admit- 
ting the satirists, or even the his- 
torians, as entirely unbiassed wit- 
nesses. The former lit their lan- 
terns and set out in search, not 
of an honest but of a dishonest 
man ; the latter arrogated to them- 
selves somewhat of the. functions 
of the preachers of latter days, and 
held up their contemporaries as 
‘« miserable sinners,”’ probably with 
much the same sincerity and effect 
as the phrase is hebdomadally made 
use of among ourselves. 

Upon the much-discussed sub- 
ject of Roman luxury, Mr Inge 
has the temerity to draw a different 
conclusion from Goethe’s opinions, 
that the Romans did not know 
how to spend their money. They 
remained parvenus, Goethe thinks, 
and ‘thus luxury was nothing but 
tasteless extravagance and vulgar 
ostentation.’”” Mr Inge endeavours * 
to meet this by arguing that Ro- 
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man civilisation was militant, while 
ours is industrial. 


“ An industrial people both values 
comfort more wd y is more apt to 
devise means to secure it. e in 
England should also remember that 
Southern nations have always cared 
less than ourselves for those mihor 
luxuries which make up what we call 
comfort, and that our own ideas of 
what constitutes comfort have under- 
gone arapid change during the last 
century. The discovery of America 
and the opening of the whole world 
to trade, have contributed, with other 
causes, to raise our standard of the 
necessaries of civilised life higher 
than was possible to the Romans. 
We must, then, be fully prepared to 
find a great inferiority in those re- 
spects in ancient Rome, and to ascribe 
the deficiency not to the want of pro 
portion and savoir faire which marks 
vulgar prosperity, but to the causes 
above mentioned, which made it im- 
possible for civilisation to advance 
much further on this side.” 


Comfort is no doubt subject to 
relativity; but reduce the idea to 
its lowest terms, and apply them 
to some of the most frequently re- 
corded instances of Roman profu- 
sion, and what satisfaction do we 
find them afford, except that .of 
vulgar ostentation. Take the 
supper of Lucius #lius Verus, 
on which 600,000 sesterces were 
expended in the feeding of twelve 
guests, who were presented on 
their departure with the gold, 
silver, crystalline, and myrrhine 
vessels of the feast, and a mule 
each to carry home the plate. 
What was this but vulgar dis- 
play? Or the famous platter, 
worth a million of _ sesterces, 
which figured at Vitellius’s ban- 
quet. What are we to say, if 


Suetonius is to be credited, of the 
dissolving of oriental pearls in wine, 
, and the bread and meats made of 
gold at Caligula’s suppers? But 


it is needless to multiply examples, 
That ostentation was a Roman 
failing is manifest enough; and 
if we want comfort, we must seek 
it with Horace in the orchard, or 
by the chimney-corner or a win- 
ter’s day, with a modest flask of 
ceacuban. Of all the luxurious 
prodigals of Imperial Rome, Api- 
cius alone seerhs worthy of regard 
as a gourmand of taste and imag- 
ination ; and his preference of sui- 
cide to starving on ten millions of 
sesterces spoke of a genius far be- 
yond that of Heliogabalus or Vitel- 
lius, or any of the other gluttonous 
roturiers of the age. Again, if 
we look to the interiors of the 
houses of wealthy Romans, we 
find no suggestion of that ease 
and softness which are essential 
to the idea of comfort in any age 
or among any people. The couches 
at table and the sumptuousness of 
the baths are about the only re- 
spects in which we find personal 
ease studied. With regard to the 
public buildings which Mr Inge 
brings forward, we cannot admit 
them as entering into the argu- 
ment. ‘The world is too grateful 
for even what remains of them to 
inquire with too much nicety into 
the motives which led to their 
construction. We cannot, how- 
ever, say that he succeeds in 
disposing of Goethe’s contention. 
On this and on other points which 
we regret being unable to discuss, 
scholars will doubtless differ from 
Mr Inge’s views; but they will 
readily admit the value and sug- 
gestiveness of his work. Had he 
conducted his inquiry on _ inde- 
pendent lines rather than on those 
of Sir Henry Maine and Mr Her- 
bert Spencer, neither of which we 
consider to be very adequate for 
an analysis of Roman society, he 
would probably have presented us 
with a still better book. 
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For a period of thirty years, 
from 1853 to 1883, the efforts of 
the Church of Rome were con- 
stantly and urgently directed to 
suppressing sedition and checking 
all attempts at illegal agitation in 
Ireland. In 1849 Dr Croly, Arch- 
bishop of Armagh, died, and he was 
succeeded in the Catholic Primacy 
by Dr Paul Cullen, Rector of the 
Irish College in Rome. Arch- 
bishop Cullen’s first pastoral letter 
contained the keynote of his life- 
long policy, which was indeed 
contained in the Scriptural maxim, 
“Let every soul be subject to 
higher powers.’’ In this letter he 
said, ‘* Let no promises or provo- 
cations induce you to join in secret 
or illegal combinations, which are 
the bane of society, and bring ruin 
on those who engage in them.”’ 

Again, in September 1850, Arch- 
bishop Cullen, as delegate of the 
Holy See, presided over the Na- 
tional Council of Thurles, and 
signed the address of the Synod. 
In that address is the following 


passage :— 


“We caution you against those pub- 
lications in which loyalty is treated 
as a crime, a spirit of sedition is in- 
sinuated, and efforts are made to in- 
duce you to make common cause, to 
sympathise with those apostles of 
socialism and infidelity who in other 
countries, under the pretence of pro- 
moting civil liberty, not only under- 
mined the foundations of every Gov- 
ernment, but artfully assailed the 
rights of the Apostolic See, and sought 
the destruction of the Holy Catholic 
Church,” 


The principles of the- Roman 
Catholic Church, as shown in the 
writings of the late Cardinal Cul- 


Ireland and the Roman Catholic Church. 


IRELAND AND THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


I, 


He 
persistently denounced violence 


len, were perfectly plain. 


and illegality, and continually 
warned his people against secret 
and illegal combinations, which 
he described as ‘‘the scourge of 
humanity and the bane of re- 
ligion.”” Indeed his pastorals 
teemed with denunciations of 
Fenianism. He likened the Irish 
Revolutionary Brotherhood to the 
Jews under the Roman Empire, 
who, ‘‘ acting on a foolish idea of 
their own valour, and led away 
by a vain desire of recovering 
their independence, took up arms 
against the Roman Empire, then 
at the zenith of its power, and by 
doing so brought final ruin and 
desolation on their city and na- 
tion. Those who excited them to 
the fatal step were great patriots 
in their own estimation, but in 
reality they were mere enthusiasts, 
and the worst enemies of their 
country.”’ 

In June 1866 Dr Cullen was 
created a Cardinal, and in Decem- 
ber of that year he renewed his 
denunciation of revolutionary agi- 
tation :— 


“It is to be regretted,” he says, 
“that emissaries from other countries, 
imbued with the spirit of the present 
times, and advocates of physical force 
and violence, have been labouring to 
make them [the people] countenance 
secret societies or revolutionary move- 
ments.” 


In May 1870 the Cardinal again 
wrote on the Fenian movement :— 


“The experience of the last few 
years shows that the leaders of this 
organisation, or many of them, have 
been men without principle or re- 
ligion, and that to carry out these 
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over-reckless projects they have 
driven their unsuspecting followers 
into the most foolish undertakings, 
and exposed them to the greatest 
dangers. They have displayed neither 
wisdom nor courage; so far from 
rendering services to their country, 
and promoting its prosperity and its 
liberties, they have obstructed every 
useful improvement ; they have turned 
the minds of their followers to foolish 
pursuits, and they have brought on 
the country and on its peaceful in- 
habitants the evil of coercive and ex- 
ceptional legislation. Of course there 
was not a shadow of hope for the 
success of this party; but had it pre- 
vailed, or had the masses of the people 
joined in its undertakings, we should 
have had nothing but compen, an- 
archy, and despotism, and our poor 
country would have been overwhelmed 
with unheard-of calamities.” 


The last words are prophetic, 
and an absolutely accurate de- 
scription of the present condition 
of Ireland, when the ‘‘ masses of 
the people,’’ with the countenance 
of at least one Archbishop—Dr 
Croke — have joined the new 
Fenian movement, which is com- 
manded by Mr Parnell, and was 
at one time blessed by Archbishop 
Walsh. 

The last allusion made by Car- 
dinal Cullen to illegal societies, 
was contained in his letter to the 
clergy for the Festival of Christ- 
mas 1877, when he wrote :— 


“ Before concluding, I beg of you 
to caution the food and peaceful 
people of your district against secret 
societies, which some designing and 
mischievous men are said to be at- 
tempting to organise in the country 
and in the towns. Caution them 
especially against any connection 
with the Fenians, and what is called 
the Skirmishing Society and the Clan- 
na-Gael Association, all of which or- 
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ganisations are said to have bee, 
lately set on foot in America, ang 
which wicked men sometimes ep. 
courage in Ireland, for the vile pur. 
pose of making money by selli 
those whom they have seduced, thus 
bringing ruin on their victims,” ! 


Cardinal Cullen died in October 
1878. He was succeeded as Arch- 
bishop of Dublin by Dr M‘Cabe, 
who had been for a year his coad- 
jutor bishop. The new head of 
the Roman Catholic Church in the 
Irish metropolis showed at once 
that he recognised the dangers 
of the times and the tendency of 
Irish politics. The state of public 
affairs in Ireland was _ indeed 
critical. Mr Butt’s power had 
already departed, and the forces 
of Mr Parnell’s party of exaspera- 
tion and obstruction were growing 
more and more formidable. Dr 
M‘Cabe lost no time in showing 
that he intended to follow the 
example of Cardinal Cullen. One 
of his first addresses to the clergy 
of his diocese showed that the new 
Archbishop was fully alive to the 
indications of the coming agita- 
tion. Touching upon the dangers 


of disregarding the voice of con-, 


science, he said :— 


“ Disobedience to the laws of con- 
science is not calculated to dispose a 
man to obedience to the laws of his 
country. Revolt against the autho- 


rity of the Church may find its com. . 


plement in rebellion against the State, 
and even war upon society itself. 
Nihilism and Communism may be 
the logical development of such dan- 
gerous teaching.” 


At the very outset of his archi- 
episcopate, Dr M‘Cabe was sup- 
ported by the Archbishop of 
Tuam, so long known as ‘¢ John 





1 Ireland and the Holy See: A Retrospect, 1866 and 1883. Ile; 
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tious Movements in Ireland contrasted with the principles of the Catholic Church, 
as shown in the writings of Cardinal Cullen. 
Press, May 1883. 
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of Tuam.” the ancient champion 
of the just and lawful rights of 
Ireland. Mr Davitt had inau- 
gurated his ‘‘new departure in 
Fenianism’’ by a meeting at Irish- 
town on 20th April. But it was 
at Westport, on Sunday, 8th June 
1879, that Mr Parnell first ap- 

ared on the new platform, and 
raised the rent question as a 
means to the end of Repeal of 
the Union. A_ vigorous effort 
was made by the Archbishop of 
Tuam to stop the meeting. He 
wrote a letter to the ‘Freeman’s 
Journal,’ in which he described 
the meeting as ‘convened in 
a mysterious and disorderly man- 
ner :’’— 


“Of the sympathy,” he continued, 
“of the Catholic clergy for the rack- 
rented tenantry of Ireland, and their 
willingness to co-operate earnestly in 
redressing their grievances, abundant 
evidence exists in historic Mayo, as 
elsewhere. But night - patrolling, 
acts and words of menace with arms 
in hand, the profanation of what is 
most sacred in religion—all the results 
of lawless and occult association—em- 
inently merit the solemn condemna- 
tion of the ministers of religion, as 
directly tending to impiety and dis- 
order in church and in society. 
Against such combinations in this 
diocese, organised by a few designing 
men, who, instead of the wellbeing 
of the community, seek only to pro- 
mote their personal interests, the 
faithful clergy will not fail to raise 
their warning voices, and to point 
out to the people that unhallowed 
combinations lead invariably to disas- 
ter, and to the firmer riveting of the 
chains by which we are unhappily 
bound as a subordinate people to a 
dominant race.” 


Nothing could be plainer than 
this announcement that Fenian- 
ism had revived, and was already 
upon the war-path. - The ‘ faith- 
ful clergy ’’ no doubt obeyed their 
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pastor’s injunction, but the West- 
port meeting was held in defiance 
of all ecclesiastical commands, and 
Mr Parnell made the historic 
speech in which he said: ‘* You 
must show the landlords that you 
intend to hold a firm grip of your 
homesteads and lands. You must 
not allow yourselves to be dis- 


The attack upon Mr Parnell’s 
movement was well followed up 
by a letter addressed to the Arch- 
bishop of Tuam by Dr Nulty, 
Bishop of Meath, who denounced 
the Obstructionist party in Par- 
liament, then in its greatest vigour, 
in the following terms :— 


“Gentlemen of the ‘Policy of 
Activity,’ your country, addressing 
you authoritatively through the great 
Archbishop of the west, challenges. 
the wisdom of that policy, and it 
warns you of the tremendous account 
you shall have to render, if persist- 
ence in that policy shall lead to the 
disintegration of the Home Rule 
party. .. . A policy of blind, indis- 
criminate, and undiscerning opposi- 
tion to all legislation, is not only . 
undignified but irrational, and no 
member of the Home Rule League 
would advocate it. No deliberative 
assembly in the world, with any re- 
gard for its owncharacter or dignity, 
would for a moment tolerate it.” * 


Such were the Bishop of 
Meath’s views in 1879, but they 
were largely modified, as will be 
seen, by subsequent events. In- 
deed two days after their publica- 
tion Mr Butt was regularly im- 
peached and deposed from the 
Irish leadership, and the ‘* party 
of exasperation ’’ came into power 
and office. Mr Butt’s last words 
were significant: ‘‘If it comes 
to this, that men will not disclaim 
that our movement here is a cover 
to Separation, then I say every 








June 7, 1879. 


2 Dated Mullingar,, 3d February, 1879.. 
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honest man must leave this move- 
ment.””! 

For the next three years Ire- 
land was in a state of revolution. 
Social order was at an end, and 
murder stalked through the land. 
As the Land League increased 
in power, and Mr Davitt’s policy 
of self-interest developed, the 
number of agrarian outrages rose 
by leaps and bounds, until they 
reached a total of 2580 for 1880 
alone. Deeply moved at the state 
of the country, Dr M‘Cabe issued 
a pastoral which was read in the 
churches of Dublin on October 10, 
1880. In it he said :— 


“Our unhappy country has within 
a few months drunk deeply of the 
blood of her own children. . . . Is it 
not to be deeply deplored that the 
shortcomings of those who have pre- 
sided at many public meetings held 
should give even a shadow of an 
argument to those who are only too 
willing to connect the tenant ques- 
tion with outrage and bloodshed? 
Unfortunately, at many of these 
meetings, when the character of an 
erring landlord was being drawn by 
the public speaker, cries that never, 
even in levity, should be heard from 
Christian lips, have been uttered. 
And although we firmly believe the 
managers of these meetings abhorred 
the crime of murder as much as we 
do, -yet no indignant protest came 
from those who were answerable for 
the proceedings against these wicked 
utterances. This was not the rule 
followed by the great man who liber- 
ated his country. Though a passion- 


ate lover of liberty, he declared again 
and again that liberty was not worth 
a drop of human blood, if shed in 
crime. He taught his followers that 
the man who committed a crime gaye 
strength to the enemies of his coun. 
try ; and if in his most excited meet 
ings a word of violence was uttered, 
the thunders of his eloquence speed. 
ily silenced the offender.” 


About the same time—Septem™ 
ber 29, 1880—the Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Cloyne, Dr M‘Carthy, 
made the following remarks upon 
the agitation in the sanctuary of 
Mallow Church :— 


“T cannot, as a Catholic and a 
priest, subscribe to the sweeping 
and unqualified condemnation of 
landlordism as an institution intrin- 
sically bad and immoral in_ itself, 
nor join in those denunciations by 
which landlordism, pure and simple, 
is assailed by some of the unaccredited 
agents of the Land League at public 
meetings called by that body. ... 
I cannot personally agree to the & 
gramme of the Land League, and, as 
a minister of religion, I must em- 
phatically disapprove of the unsound 
theories and dangerous and inflam. 
matory utterances of many of its 
prominent members,” 


But such praiseworthy efforts : 


on the part of the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy to denounce crime and 
revolution were unavailing, and 
the voice of the Holy See, speak- 
ing through its representatives 
in Ireland, was absolutely dis- 
regarded.?, Nothwithstanding the 





1 Freeman’s Jourral, 6th February 1879. 


2 «The unhappy condition of Catholics in Ireland disquiets and afflicts us, and 
we highly esteem their virtue, sorely tried by adversity, not for a brief period 


only, but for many centuries, 


For with the greatest fortitude and constancy 


they prefersed to endure every misfortune rather than forsake the religion of 
their fathers, or deviate, even in the slightest degree, from their ancient fidelity 
to this Apostolic See. Moreover, it is their singular glory, extending down to 
the present time, that most noble proofs of all the other virtues were never 
wanting amongst men. These reasons force us to love them with paternal 


benevolence, and fervently to wish that the evils by which they are afflicted may 
quickly be brought to an end. 

“ At the same time, wé unhesitatingly declare that it is their duty to be care- 
fully on their guard not to allow the 


e of their sterling and hereditary probity 
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action of the Government, which 

in 1881 two Acts for the 
Preservation of Peace and the 
Protection of Property in Ireland 
concurrently with the Land Act, 
the state of the country grew 
worse. The number of agrarian 
outrages rose from 2585 in 1880 
to 4439 in 1881, and even in 1882 
they amounted to 3433. 

A terrible state of affairs was 
reported throughout three provin- 
ces of Ireland, and it was not 
surprising that Cardinal Cullen 
was alarmed. Abandoning the 
first principles of their religion, 
the masses turned eagerly to those 
who promised them ‘‘the land for 
the people,’’ and a general redistri- 
bution of place, power, and profit. 
Mr Davitt has boasted that the 
Land League movement ‘‘ did not 
excite to a practice of the virtues 
of disinterested patriotism; it ap- 


pealed to self-interest rather than 
to self-sacrifice. But who will say 
that in this instance the end did 
not justify the teaching, when none 
other would have aroused the 
tenant-farming class to an asser- 
tion of their unquestioned social 
rights, and a vindication of their 
despised and trampled manhood.’’! 

Mr Davitt here accepts to the 
full the doctrine, ‘‘ The end justi- 
fies the means.” It is not sur- 
prising that Ireland under his 
guidance sank into a state of ab» 
solute demoralisation. Ideas of 
right and wrong were soon con- 
founded. The laws of God and 
man were held in contempt, and 
the people were taught to set up 
their own will as the ultimate tri- 
bunal in all matters social and 
political. 

Early in 1881 the Land League 
was proclaimed, and the leaders 











to be lessened, and not to commit any rash act whereby they may seem to have 
cast aside the obedience due to their lawful rulers; and for this reason, when- 
ever Ireland was greatly excited in guarding and defending her own interests, 
the Roman Pontiffs constantly endeavoured by admonition and exhortation to 
allay the excited feelings, least by a disregard of moderation justice might be 
violated, or the cause, however right in itself, might be forced by the influence 
of passions into the flame of sedition. These counsels were always direceted to 
the end that the Catholics of Ireland should in all things follow the Church as a 
guide and teacher, and, thoroughly conforming themselves to her precepts, should 
reject the allurements of pernicious doctrines, Thus the Supreme Pontiff Gregory 
XVL, on March 12, 1839, and on October 15, 1844, through the Sacred Con 
gregation of Propaganda, admonished the Archbishop of Armagh to do nothing 
except with justice and moderation. And we, following the example of our 
predecessor, took care on the Ist of June last year, as you are aware, to give to 
all the bishops of Ireland the salutary admonitions which the occasion demanded 
—namely, that the Irish people should obey the bishops, and in no particular 
deviate from the sacredness of duty. And a little later, in the month of 
November, we testified to some Irish bishops who had come to visit the 
tombs of the Apostles that we ardently desire every good gift for the people of 
Ireland ; but we also added that order should not be disturbed. 

“This manner of thinking and acting is entirely conformable to the ordinances 
and laws of the Catholic Church, and we have no doubt that it will conduce to 
the interests of Ireland. For we have confidence in the justice of the men who 
are placed at the headof the State, and who certainly, for the most part, have 
great practical experience, combined with prudence in civil affairs. Ireland 
may obtain what she wants much more safely and readily if only she adopts a 
course which the laws allow, and avoids giving causes of offence.”—Extract from 
letter addressed by Pope Leo XIII. to Dr M’Cabe, 3d January 1831. See The 
Tablet, 15th January 1881. 

1 Lecture in aid of the Stephen Fund—Freeman’s Journal, 29th July 1885. 
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put upon their trial. Mr. Parnell 
went to Paris in February, where 
he was on intimate terms with M. 
Henri Rochefort and others con- 
nected with the Commune. M. 
Victor Hugo entertained him at 
a banquet, and promised to indite 
a manifesto on behalf of Ireland. 
Commenting upon this episcode in 
Mr Parnell’s career, Dr M’Cabe 
said in a Lenten pastoral :— 


“We should also pray with great 
fervour for our own dear country. . . 
A calamity more terrible and humili- 
ating than any that has yet befallen 
her seems to threaten our people to- 
day. Allies for our country in her 
struggle for justice are sought from 
the ranks of impious infidels, who 
have plunged their own unhappy 
land into misery, who are sworn to 
destroy the foundation of all religions. 
Will Catholic Ireland tolerate such 
an indignity ? Will she give her con- 
fidence to men who have wickedly 
planned it? Will she break from all 
the holy traditions which during ages 
commanded for her the veneration of 
the Christian world? Let us pray 
that God in His mercy may forbid it.” 


When the Land League was 
proclaimed, and the executive dis- 
persed, a Ladies’ Land League was 
formed for a short time to carry 


on the work. Dr M’Cabe at once 


condemned it in a pastoral letter. 

In 1882 the attack was re- 
newed in another pastoral let- 
ter, dated November 9, which 
showed that the very children in 
his diocese were being nurtured in 
revolutionary ideas. He said :— 


«“ We have also seen with great re- 
gret that an attempt has been made 
to decoy the boys of this diocese into 
political clubs, dignified with the 
name of ‘reading-rooms for the study 


of Irish history.’ The object aimed 
at is but too evident, and if that 
object could be attained, we would 
have around us very soon a genera. 
tion of youths who, forgetful of the 
modesty which becomes their years, 
would in all probability speedily de- 
velop themselves into unfaithful chil- 
dren of the Church, and insubordi- 
nate members of their families. . , , 
Unless we are to be afflicted with a 
generation of precocious politicians 
and uncontrollable youths, our chil- 
dren must be kept from the influences 
which are sure to meet them in these 
projected clubs or reading-rooms.” 


The reading-rooms alluded to 
by the Archbishop were the re- 
sults of a movement founded by 
the Young Ireland Society, a body 
composed of advanced National- 
ists antagonistic to all clerical in- 
fluence in politics, and presided 
over by Mr John O'Leary, for- 
merly one of the Fenian Directory, 
and editor of the ‘Irish People’ 
in 1865. 

For two years after the general 
election of 1880 the agitation was 
headed by Mr Parnell and Mr 
Davitt, and worked by both con- 
stitutional agitation and the revo- 
lutionary societies so constantly 
admitted to be in existence by the 
Catholic Church. The power, how- 
ever, of the Catholic priesthood to 
stem the tide was soon seen to be 
mit, and although Dr. M’Cabe was 
still determined to do his duty, it 
was evident that another party in 
the Church, headed by Dr Croke, 
were determined to capture if pos- 
sible the Nationalist movement, 
and by pretending to head it, to 
regain that popularity which Dr 
M’Cabe’s action had placed in 


jeopardy. 


II, 


Early in 1882 Dr M’Cabe was 
created a Cardinal. Then came 


the terrible tragedy in the Phoenix 
Park, closely followed by the pass- 
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ing of the Crimes Act. Soon 
afterwards the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy met in solemn conclave 
in Dublin, and there decided upon 
addressing a joint letter to the 
Irish people, dealing with the 
state of public affairs. The prin- 
ciples of the Roman Catholic 
Church are very clearly laid down 
in this document, and the condi- 
tions are distinctly enunciated 
upon which the Irish clergy under- 
took to countenance the cause of 
Irish nationality. The importance 
of this State paper is an excuse 
for the following extracts :— 


«“, . . To you the devoted children 
of the Catholic Church, enlightened 
by faith and obedient to the divine 
precept of seeking first the kingdom 
of God and His justice,—to you, as to 
ourselves, itis and must be an un- 
doubted truth that, in all questions, 
social and political as well as religious, 
the law of God is our supreme and 
infallible rule; that what is morally 
wrong cannot be politically right; 
and that an act which God forbids us 
to do cannot possibly benefit either 
ourselves or our country. ... 

“It is true that, on religious as 
well as on political grounds, it is the 
indisputable right of Irishmen to live 
on and by their own fertile soil, and 
be free to employ the resources of 
their country for their own country, 
for their own profit. It is, moreover, 
the admitted right, and often the duty, 
of those who suffer oppression, either 
from individuals or from the State, 
- to seek redress by every lawful means ; 
and to help in obtaining such redress 
is a noble work of justice and charity. 
On those grounds it is that the object 
of our national movement has had the 
approval and blessing, not only of 
your Priests and Bishops, but of the 
sovereign Pontiff himself, and has 
been applauded in our own and in 
foreign countries by all men of just 
and generous minds, without distinc- 
tion of race or creed. It must, how- 
ever, be well known to you, as indeed 
it is to the world at large, that in the 
eet of your legitimate aims, means 

ave been from time to time employed 
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which are uélerly subversive of social 
order, and appone to the dictates of 
justice and charity. It is to these un- 
lawful means we desire to direct your 
attention, and especially to the fol- 
lowing :— 

“1. Refusing to pay just debts when 
able to pay them. 

“2, Preventing others from paying 
their just debts. 

“ 3. Injuring the neighbour in his 

person, his right, or his pro- 
rty. 

orcibly resisting the law and 

those charged with its admin- 

istration, or inciting others to 

do so. 

‘5. Forming secret associations for 
the promotion of the above or 
other like objects, or obeyin 
the orders of such condemne 
associations. 

“ Under each of these offences we 
solemnly protest, in the name of God 
and of His Holy Church ; and we de- 
clare it to be your duty to regard as 
the worst enemy of our creed and 
country the man who would recom- 
mend or justify the commission of any 
ofthem. We solemnly appeal to all 
our flocks, especially to the youth of 
both sexes, not only to have no con- 
nection with secret societies, but to 
condemn and oppose them as being 
hostile alike to religion and to social 
freedom and progress. 

“Let us now assure you that the 
National movement, purged from 
what is criminal, and guarded against 
what leads to crime, shall have our 
earnest support and that of our clergy. 

“A considerable instalment of jus- 
tice has, within the last few years, 
been given to the tenant farmers of 
Ireland. To them and to other classes 
of our countrymen, especially to the 
labouring classes of our countrymen, 
much more is due; and it is your duty 
and ours to press ourclaims until they 
are conceded. 

“In every peaceful and just move- 
ment of yours the clergy shall be with 
you, to guide, and, if necessary, to 7e- 
strain you; but you must not expect 
them to do what in conscience they 
condemn. They cannot be the sowers 
of hatred and dissension amongst their 
flocks ; they cannot under pretence 
tolerate, much less countenance, law- 
lessness and disorder,” 


‘es 4. 
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In this letter the condition of 
the earnest support by the Roman 
Catholic clergy of the national 
movement was, that the five most 
common means of promoting it, 
advocated by the League—viz., 
refusal to pay rent, preventing 
others from paying rent, boycot- 
ting and agrarian crime, resisting 
bailiffs, and the development of 
secret societies—should all be 
abandoned. ‘‘ Purged of what is 
criminal, and guarded against 
what leads to crime,’’ the national 
movement was declared praise- 
worthy, and deserving of support. 
The ‘ Dublin Review,’ the official 
quarterly publication of the Church 
of Rome in England, alluded to 
this letter as ‘‘a document of the 
utmost gravity.’ ‘*The Irish 
bishops have now made a declar- 
ation which, if we mistake not, 
will be the starting-point of a new 
period in the history of justice to 
Ireland.” 

It was indeed a new departure 
which had been taken by the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy, and 
it was the result of the pressure 
brought to bear upon Cardinal 
M‘Cabe by Archbishop Croke and 
his party, who represented that, un- 
less some step was taken, the 
influence of the Church in politi- 
cal matters would be irretrievably 
and irrevocably lost. Had it been 
carried out in the spirit in which 
Cardinal M‘Cabe had intended, all 
would have been well, but from 
that moment the Church entered 
into open competition with the se- 
cret societies for public favour, and 
intiated a course which led it 
steadily down to the political gut- 
ter. Thesupport promised on con- 
dition was given unconditionally, 
in spite of the constant commis- 
sion of the very crimes which 
were so stringently denounced, and 
in spite subsequently of the Plan 
of Campaign, which reduced toa 
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system the refusal to pay just 
debts by those able to pay them, 

The Holy Father, in his 
to the letter enclosing him the 
‘*new departure,’’ entered at 
length into the difficulties of the 
crisis, and the duties entailed 
upon priest and people. ‘It is 
the duty,” he said, ‘‘of the 
bishops, when they see men 
drawn, as it were, into the aban- 
donment of honest means, to calm 
their excited minds, and to recall 
them, by seasonable exhortations, 
to that moderation and justice 
which should be observed in all 
things.’’ After denouncing secret 
societies, the Pope addressed the 
Irish people and its parish priests 
in the following words :— 

“We approve, as just and in har. 
mony with present circumstances, 
what you have decided on this sub. 
ject, especially as regards the younger 
priests; for it is just in these pop 
ular, tempests that it is most neces 
sary for the priests to contribute 
with intelligence and zeal to the a 
servation of order. And inasmuch as 
one’s influence over other minds de- 
pends on one’s own reputation, they 
must strive to obtain the approbation 
of men by the dignity, firmness, and 
moderation of their acts and words,: 
and do nothing which is not cal 
culated to tranquillise men’s minds.” 


Throughout the remainder of 
the rear 1882 Ireland was in a 
most disturbed condition. The 
secret societies were busily en-. 
gaged in their criminal pursuits, 
and the going judges of assize 
had borne witness to the danger-° 
ous state of society. Already 
there were symptoms in Ireland 
and abroad that the persistent 
condemnation of the Irish agita- 
tion by the Holy See was becom- 
ing unpopular. 

The Vatican meanwhile had 
been kept well informed of the 
state of Irish affairs, and at the 
end of January 1883 another Pon- 
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tifical circular was issued to the 
Church of Rome in Ireland. The 
terms of it are worth reprinting :— 


« Assuredly we have reason to con- 
gratulate you, our beloved son, and 
the other Irish bishops, for the zeal, 
becoming your ministry, with which 
you devote yourselves to calming the 
disturbances of your country and to 
guiding your faithful people... . 
But although the faithful people of 
Ireland give striking proofs of their 
zeal for religion and of their devotion 
to the supreme rules of the Church, 
sti the state of public affairs requires 
that they shall continue to keep be- 
fore their minds the counsels which, 
in our affectionate regard for our 
wellbeing, we have already given 
them. For the adherents of evil 
societies, as we have been grieved to 
observe during the past months, do 
not cease to put their trust in deeds 
of crime to excite the passions of the 
people, and, by seeking remedies 
worse than the disease, to adopt a 
course calculated to lead their fellow- 
countrymen, not to safety, but to 
destruction. Hence the faithful 
people should be firmly persuaded, 
as we have already reminded them, 
that the standard of honesty and 
utility is one and the same; that the 
national cause should be kept dis- 
tinct from the aims and purposes and 
deeds of unhallowed associations; 
that while it is just and lawful for 
those suffering oppression to seek 
their rights by lawful means, it is 
not allowable to make use of that 
protection which crime affords; and 
that Divine Providence allots to the 
virtuous the enjoyment of the fruits of 
patience and well-doing, but subjects 
the evil-disposed, after their fruitless 
labours, to heavy punishment from 
God and man. While we thus speak 
from our earnest desire for the relief, 

ace, and happiness of Ireland, we 
ave no doubt that you, our beloved 
son, and your venerable colleagues in 
united counsels and brotherly love, 
will continue to keep your faithful 

ople entirely apart from those who, 
ed away blindly by their own pas- 
sions, think they serve their country 
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by steeping themselves in crime, by 
drawing others into the same de- 
praved courses, and imprinting a foul 
stain on their country’s cause. We 
rejoice, beloved son, that you have 
lately so effectively discharged this 
duty of priestly zeal, when, in view ot 
the snares'and dangers prepared for 
the Catholic youth of Ireland, you 
issued a pastoral letter, in which you 
publicly denounced these dangers, 
stirred up the faithful to vigilant 
care, and consulted at once for their 
salvation and for the interests of reli- 
gion and your country. These grave 
duties of the pastoral office, and the 
public interests of the Irish people, 
imperatively demand that the clergy 
should give every assistance to their 
bishops, and should use their best 
efforts in calming the passions of their 
countrymen and checking public dis- 
turbances. For the proper exercise 
of this salutary influence of the sacred 
ministry—especially when there is 
question of popular meetings, in which 
public affairs are very warmly dis- 
cussed and discussions arise—we 
deem it a wise plan if, adhering 
strictly to the decrees you have made 
regarding the junior clergy, you 
would give leave to attend such 
meetings only to those ecclesiastics 
in whose wisdom you have special 
confidence, whose mature age and ex- 
perience have rendered them con- 
spicuous for prudence, wisdom, and 
weight, and who are therefore best 
able to guide an excited assemby to 
what is right and honest, to meet the 
fallacies of the evil-disposed, to guard 
the cause of justice, and be the best de- 
fenders of the most judicious courses. 
In this way the clergy, constituted by 
you guardians of public security and 
defenders of the common-weal, will be 
of great utility to the country in its 
present disturbed state.” ! 


The passages in this letter re- 
ferring to the duties of the clergy 
were undoubtedly intended as a 


reproof. For some time past the 
Cardinal had been endeavouring to 
restrain the rebellious, not to say, 
revolutionary, tendencies of many 
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- of the younger clergy, and to that 
end had made rules and regulations 
preventing them from attending 
public meetings without the leave 
of their parish priest. But the 
definition of a public meeting 
being ‘‘a meeting to which the 
public have free access,’’ these new 
rules were easily evaded. A lec- 
ture, a deputation, an ordinary 
meeting of a branch of the Na- 
tional League, or the meetings 
of a literary society,—all these 
were outside the limits of the 
canon law, and consequently the 
political liberty of the Nation- 
alist curates was but little re- 
strained. The result was that the 
clergy throughout the country con- 
tinued to follow the example of 
Archbishop Croke, and were in 
fact the backbone of Mr Parnell’s 
organisation throughout Ireland. 
For some time the Vatican looked 
on in silent displeasure, but at last 
an incident occurred which led to 
an open rupture. On 2oth March 
1883, Archbishop Croke published 
a letter proposing that a national 
testimonial should be set on foot 
for Mr Parnell, as an answer to 
* the attacks made upon him by 
English statesmen, and _particu- 
larly by Mr Forster. In order to 
make sure that a proper response 
should be made to the appeal, the 
Archbishop of Cashel declared 
that every man’s patriotism would 
be measured by the amount of his 
subscription. On the 28th April 
Dr Croke was summoned to Rome, 
where he received a sharp repri- 
mand for his conduct, and on May 
11 the following circular was de- 
spatched from Rome to each of the 
Irish bishops :— 


“Whatever may be the case as re- 
gards Mr Parnell himself and his. 
objects, it is, at all events, proved 
that many of his followers have on 
many occasions adopted aline of con- 
duct in open contradiction to the rules. 
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laid down by the Supreme Pontiff in 
his letter to the Cardinal-Archbishop 
of Dublin, and contained in the in- 
structions sent to the Irish bishops 
by this Sacred Congregation, and 
unanimously accepted by them at 
their recent meeting at Dublin. It 
is true that, according to those in- 
structions, it is lawful for the Irish to 
seek redress for their grievances and 
to strive for their rights, but always 
at the same time observing the divine 
maxim to seek first the kingdom of 
God and His justice, and remember- 
ing also that it is wicked to further 
any cause, no matter how just, by 
illegal means. 

“It is therefore the duty of all the 
clergy, and especially of the bishops, 
to curb the excited feelings of the 
multitude, and to take every oppor- 
tunity with timely exhortations to 
recall them to the justice and mod- 
eration which are necessary in all 
things, that so they may not be led 
away by greed of gain to mistake 
evil for good or to place their hopes 
of public prosperity in the shame of 
criminal acts. Hence it follows that 
it is not permitted to any of the 
clergy to depart from these rules 
themselves, or to take part in, or in 
any way promote, movements incon- 
sistent with prudence and with the 
duty of calming men’s minds. It is 
certainly not forbidden to collect for 
the relief of distress in Ireland, but 
at the same time the aforesaid apos- 
tolic mandates absolutely condemn 
such collections as are raised in order 
to inflame popular passions and to be 
used as the means for leading men 
into rebellionagainstthelaws. Above 
all things they (the clergy) must hold 
themselves aloof from such subscrip- 
tions when it is plain that hatred and 
dissensions are aroused by them; that 
distinguished persons are loaded with 
insults, that never in any way are cen- 
sures pronounced against the crimes - 
and murders with which wicked men 
stain themselves, and especially when 
it is asserted that the measure of true 
patriotism is in proportion to the 
amount of money given or refused 
so as to bring the people under the 
pressure of intimidation. 

“In these circumstances it must be 
evident to your lordship that the 
collection called the ‘Parnell Testi- 
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monial Fund’ cannot be approved by 
this Sacred Congregation, and conse- 
quently it cannot be olerated that 
any ecclesiastic, much less a bishop, 
should take any part whatever in re- 
commending or promoting it. Mean- 
while, we pray God long to preserve 
your lordship.” 


This circular fell like a bomb- 
shell into the Nationalist camp, 
and occasioned a bitter contro- 
versy. Many of the Irish bishops 
sent letters to Rome expressing 
their complete adhesion to the 
Pope’s Encyclical; and the late 
Dr Delany, Bishop of Cork, issued 
a notice to his diocese declaring 
that the circular should be ob- 
served. Onthe other hand, Dr. 
Croke, on his return from Rome, 
declared himself to be unchanged 
and unchangeable in his opinions. 
Mr Parnell’s followers in Dublin 
took immediate steps to assert 
themselves and to champion the 
tights of the Irish bishops as 
against the decrees of the Pope. 
Ata meeting of the National 
League on 16th May 1883, Mr 
Mayne, M.P., said :— 


“ They were on the spot, and they 
knew the course that was best. They 
would at the same time pay all be- 
coming deference to the head of their 
Church, Everything that was due to 
him Irish Catholics had always will- 
ingly and cheerfully paid to the head 
of the Church, but the head of their 
political Church was at present Mr 
Parnell. He was their political Pope ; 
and without lessening the respect, the 
homage, and the obedience which they 
owed to their religious Pope, they 
would follow their political pro- 
gramme under the guidance of what- 
ever man they found most likely to 
lead them to the goal that they 
wanted to reach, and must reach.” 


Mr Mayne had already made him- 
self conspicuous in his opposition 
to Cardinal M’Cabe, and was re- 
commended for the seat of Tipper- 
ary by Dr Croke. 
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Mr Sexton was chosen to make 
a set speech upon the situation in 
the Rotunda on 21st May 1883. 
In the course of his remarks, he 
said he believed the bishops ‘* would 
give up their will to the Sacred 
Propaganda; but will was only 
one faculty of the human mind, 


and while they gave up their will _ 


they would not give up their un- 
derstanding.’’ On behalf of the 
Irish Catholics, he declared that 
in all the national and secular 
affairs of Ireland, ‘‘the sole in- 
spiration lies in the feelings of the 
Irish heart, that the only govern- 
ing rule of conduct is the dictate 
of the Irish brain, and that the 
sole supreme and final tribunal is 
the judgment of the Irish people.” 
Mr Davitt, in a letter to the 
‘Freeman,’ said that the Pope’s 
circular had been obtained by ‘‘ our 


hereditary enemies, the Catholic — 


aristocracy of England.” Mr 
Healy, M.P., protested against 
‘¢Ttalian intrusion in Irish poli- 
tics;’’ and Mr T. D. Sullivan, 
M.P., wanted to know if it was 
true that ‘‘ Cardinal Simeoni had 
turned emergency man.” Such 
were some of the comments in 
Ireland. In America, Mr John 
Finerty of Chicago, the official 
host in 1886 of Mr Parnell’s dele- 
gates to America, wrote proposing 
to boycott the Pope and cut off 
his supplies of Peter’s Pence. At 
a meeting of the American ,Irish 
National League at Indianapolis, 
resolutions were passed denouncing 
papal interference in Irish affairs, 
and asserting that ‘‘the history 
of Ireland for the past 700 years 
shows no one instance out of the 
numerous interferences of the 
Vatican that has brought aught 
else but disaster and ruin on the 
heads of the people.’’ The result 
of this meeting was that the 
Roman Catholic bishops of Indian- 
apolis and Fort Wayne denounced 
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the resolutions assailing the Vati- 
can, and censured the proceedings 
as tending to rebellion in Ireland. 
The action of these prelates could 
not have been guided by fear of 
England, or through the machina- 
tions of Mr Errington, as_ the 
Nationalists alleged the action of 
the Pope to have been, and con- 
sequently it must have been 
prompted by the interests of reli- 
gion. The controversy was con- 
tinued in the ‘ Dublin Review ’ for 
July 1883, the Catholic Quarterly 

ublished under the censorship of 
the Romish hierarchy in England. 
Here the action of the Pope was 
warmly defended. Politics, it con- 
cluded, are a branch of ethics, and 
depend upon the principles of 
morality. The agitation in Ire- 
land infringes the law of morals, 
and hence the circular denouncing 
it. The spirit of the circular was 
declared to be that the leaders of 
the Irish national movement were 
to be shaken off, and the agitation 
conducted on purer lines with new 
men at the head of it. The follow- 
ing passage is remarkable :— 


“It is the peculiar character of the 
present agitation that it is led by men 
who have no true grasp of moral 
principle, and eagerly promoted by 
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others who are avowed advocates of 
revolution, irreligion, and assassina- 
tion. . . . They are ready to 
jeer at the Pope himself whenever 
they get an opening; and they stand 
on the watch, only waiting till they 
think their hearers are ripe for their 
purpose, to vilify the religious feelings 
which hitherto have been the glory of 
the Irish race.” 


And again :— 


«When we know that these men are 
openly the friends of avowed infidels 
and socialists, and when we suspect 
that they have no strong antipathy to 
the gravest political and social errors 
which have lately been explicitly con- 
demned by the Catholic Church, it is 
very clear that Catholics can only 
tolerate and not lovethem. Many of 
them are intimately connected with 
Fenianism—with Fenian newspapers 
and Fenian leaders. _If there is one 
thing certain, it is that the Fenian 
leaders have always aimed at the 
destruction of the Catholic Church. 
Cannot Archbishop Croke lay his 
hand on a better set of men than the 


Parnells, the Sextons, the Healys, the * 


Harringtons, and the O’Briens, who, 
if they are fighting for the national 
cause, are fighting, not like Christian 
knights, but like professional bravoes? 
What is more certain than that if 
these men obtained power in an in- 
dependent Ireland, the first thing 
they would do would be to turn upon 
the Irish clergy ?” 


III. 


Far from hindering the success 
of the Parnell Testimonial, the 
papal circular gave it an impetus 
which spoke volumes for the in- 
fluence of the secret societies and 
their anti-clerical leaders. On 
May 11, the date of the rescript, 
the Parnell Fund had reached 
£10,000. Eight weeks after it 


amounted to £16,500. 

The organisation of crime and 
outrage proceeded with rapid 
strides during the autumn of 
1884, under the benediction and 





support of the spiritual guides of 
the people. The priest preached 
the duty of boycotting in language 
calculated to encourage crime itself. 
Mr Cantwell, Archbishop Croke’s 
chaplain, at a meeting at Carrick- 
on-Suir, spoke violently on the 
necessity of giving Mr Gladstone 
a practical proof of their existence, 
and recommended what was in 
fact a no-rent movement. This 
was the way in which the clergy 
throughout Ireland followed the 
injunction of the Pope ‘‘ to calm 
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the excited minds of the people,’ 
and ‘‘to recall them to moderation 
and justice.” 

The storm which had followed 
upon the issue of the papal circu- 
lar in 1883 had determined the 
Pope to summon the Irish bishops 
to Rome, to consult upon the 
whole question. He had for some 
time been in communication with 
Mr Errington, M.P., who held an 
unofficial but confidential mission 
to the Vatican from Mr Glad- 
stone’s Government, but he now 
determined to have a full review 
of the political situation in Ire- 
land. After several postpone- 
ments, the bishops were summoned 
to Rome in the autumn of 1884. 
At the beginning of October in 
that year, just before they were 
expected to start, the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy held a meeting 
to discuss the position of the edu- 
cation question, and, under the 
influence of Dr Croke, passed a 
resolution intrusting the question 
of Catholic education to the Irish 
parliamentary party,—in other 
words, to Mr Parnell, the intimate 
friend of Victor Hugo and Roche- 
fort, whose position and policy had 
only a year before been distinctly 
condemned by Leo XIII. In 
Rome this was looked upon as a 
distinct act of defiance, and was 
considered as equivalent to saying 
to the Pope beforehand, ‘‘ You 
have summoned us to Rome, but 
we have settled our programme, 
and there is no need for further 
discussing it.’’ The departure of 
the bishops for Rome, however, 
was again postponed, and did not 
take place until April 1885. 
Meanwhile Cardinal M‘Cabe died 
early in that year. His death was 
an irreparable loss to the loyal 
Catholics of Ireland, whose views 
he had consistently placed before 
the Vatican for so many years. 
Almost immediately a change was 





evident, not only in the utterances 
of the Irish clergy at home, but 
in the opinions of newspapers in 
Rome, known to be the exponents 
of the views of the Pope. The 
supporters of the Nationalist cause 
at Rome, headed by Monsignor 
Kirby, a persona grata to the Pon- 
tiff, had set themselves in earnest 
to reverse the policy and princi- 
ples of Dr M‘Cabe, and with every 
prospect of success. Mr Davitt 
appeared in Rome, and doubtless 
was able to throw dust in the eyes 
of the Italian cardinals, and no- 
thing was left undone to smooth 
the way for the arrival of the 
Irish bishops. The time was in- 
deed propitious, for the Pope was 
apparently ready to be convinced. 
During the winter he had displayed 
considerable temper because Mr 
Errington’s mission had not been 
raised to the rank of an official 
one; and in conferring a red hat 
on Archbishop M‘Cabe, Leo XIII. 
considered he had made such con- 
cessions to England as merited the 
sending of a Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary to Rome. ‘‘ England,’’ said 
the ‘ Moniteur,’ an unofficial organ 
of the Vatican, ‘‘ has already expe- 
rienced the efficacy of the co-opera- 
tion of the Church and the Papacy 
in the Irish question, and the more 
she relies upon these precious in- 
fluences, the more she will con- 
tribute to the establishing of social 
peace and internal security at 
home.” In other words, if England 
would rely more upon the Vatican, 
social peace and internal security 
would be sooner established. Mr 
Gladstone, however, refused to 
make any advance in that direc- 
tion, and the Pope accordingly be- 
gan to change front. 

In due course after Cardinal 
M‘Cabe’s death, the members of 
the Roman Catholic chapter and 
the parish priests of the archdio- 


cese of Dublin met on March 1o,, 
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1885, in St Kevin’s Chapel, Marl- 
borough Street, for the purpose of 
selecting three persons to be sub- 
mitted to the Pope for his choice 
of a successor to the late Cardinal 
M‘Cabe as archbishop. ‘The three 
persons were the very Rev. Dr 
Walsh, President of Maynooth Col- 
lege ; the Rev. Dr Donnelly, assist- 
ant bishop to the late Cardinal ; 
and the Rev. Dr Tynan, secretary 
to the late Cardinal. The voting 
was—Rev. Dr Walsh, 46 votes ; 
Rev. Dr Donnelly, 12; Rev. Dr 
Tynan, 3; Bishop Woodlock, 2. 
The attitude of the Nationalist 
press in Irefand left no doubt at 
all as to what views Dr Walsh 
held upon national politics, and 
events have proved that he was 
‘* stalwart’ for Mr Parnell and his 
Irish-American allies. The con- 
firmation gf his election by the 
Pope was looked upon by the Na- 
tionalist party as a bill of indem- 
nity for all the piccadilloes of the 
past, and a guarantee that the new 
departure in clerical politics was a 
radical one, and was not to be 
hampered by any such conditions 
as Cardinal M‘Cabe had laid down 
in 1882. The attitude of the hier- 
archy has since entirely confirmed 
this view. 

The bishops’ visit to Rome was 
connected first with matters of ec- 
clesiastical discipline, and second- 
ly with the political situation. On 
the first of May 1885, the Com- 
mittee of Cardinals—viz., Simeoni, 
Franzelin, and Angelo Jacobini— 
held their first meeting with the 
Irish bishops at the Propaganda. 
The questions first on the list 
included an important series of in- 
ternal reforms connected with May- 
nooth College, a step of import- 
ance scarcely less than the choice 
of the archbishop of Dublin. But 
the bishops were not pleased at 
the idea of reform as connected 
with Maynooth, and the leaders 


manifested at the first sitting an 
opposition so determined that 
even Cardinal Franzelin looked on 
in blank surprise. Calmer coun. 
sels, however, prevailed, and the 
matter was arranged, largely owing 
to the arrival in Rome of the 
newspapers containing the 
toral which Dr Nulty, Bishop of 
Meath, had addressed to his dio- 
cese on the eve of his departure, 
and which created an extraordin- 
ary sensation at the Vatican, anta. 
gonistic to the Nationalist party. 
After sketching the Irish char- 
acter in somewhat uncompliment. 
ary terms, the bishop asserted that, 
except under the influence of a 
violent burst of indignant feeling, 
an Irishman could never renounce 
his faith. At the same time, he 
confessed that for some time past 
he could not help feeling uncom. 
fortable misgivings for the future 
of the ancient National Church. 
The present state of public feeli 
was excited, and suspicious 
gtave and dangerous complications 
and misunderstandings might at 
any time crop up between the 
Irish nation and the Holy See, and 


no one could calculate or fix a | 


limit to the deplorable consequences 
that might result. Then came the 
following remarkable passage :— 


“In the excitement inseparable 
from such controversies, it would be 
easy to persuade a jealous and credu- 
lous race like ours that the Pope had 
acted on erroneous, prejudiced, or 
one-sided information. Considering 
how desperately bent the Irish nation 
seems to be to secure all the social 
and political ameliorations of its con- 
dition that are within its grasp, a 
fatal misconception of this kind would 
be quite enough to drive it into an at- 
titude of dogged and sullen disobedi- 
ence. The consequences that might 


then follow, God only knows. It is’ 


vey melancholy, and indeed a very 
awful fact, that great Catholic nations 
like France, England, and Scotland, 
have practically apostatised from the 
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faith. The fact is surrounded with 
very salutary as well as with very un- 
leasant warnings. I do not believe 
that the Irish nation will ever follow 
their fatal example, but I do believe 
it would be nothing short of criminal 
rashness to expose it to the danger 
or temptation of doing do. I can find 
no evidence of a divine providence 
made to any nation any more than to 
our own, guaranteeing to it the inde- 
fectibility of its faith in all circum- 
stances. Neither can I see any solid 
grounds for believing in a special ex- 
ceptional providence which would 
save Irish multitudes, any more than 
Irish individuals, from renouncing 
their allegiance to the Church ina 
paroxysm of passion, either in retalia- 
tion for some imaginary interference 
with their political freedom, or to 
avenge an insult or an affront which 
they had rashly assumed had been 
offered to them by the Holy See.” 


The distinct threat which Dr 
Nulty conveyed that the Irish 
people would follow Mr Finerty’s 
advice, and boycott the Pope, pre- 
paratory to a wholesale apostasy, 
was looked upon as an extraordi- 
nary piece of audacity, as well as 
-an egregious act of folly, particu- 
larly as Leo XIII. did not bear 
the character of a pontiff at all 
likely to tolerate such a statement. 
The Pope interviewéd the Bishop 
of Meath on the subject, but it is 
not revealed what apology was 
made. 

What the absolute orders of the 
Pope to the Irish bishops were 
has never been formally divulged. 
After having interviewed each one 
separately during their stay in 
Rome, the Pope received the 
Irish hierarchy collectively in his 
private library on 25th May 188s. 
An address was presented by the 
bishops, and a reply made by the 
Pope, but the contents of both 
have never been known. The 


audience lasted for two hours, the 


Pope speaking during the greater 
He commencec 


his discourse by telling them the 
meeting was strictly private, and 
that nothing that passed was to 
be made public. The secret has 
certainly been well kept, but that 
is not surprising. Judging from 
the action of the Irish Roman Ca- 
tholic hierarchy since the inter- 
view, it can only be supposed that 
the Pope gave the bishops a ‘ free 
hand,’’ which they interpreted, 
with a few honourable exceptions, 
by truckling to a lawless tyranny 
reprobated by the principles of 
their own Church. The view taken 
by the Nationalist pawty of the 
result of the bishops’ visit to Rome 
was fully expressed by Archbishop 
Walsh on his return from his con- 
secration. 

In response to an address pre- 
sented to him on his return from 
Rome, on September 4, at Kings- 
town, he (Dr Walsh) spoke as fol- 
lows :— 


“ You express your confident belief 
that during my recent visit to Rome 
I took care to lay in their true light 
before our Holy Father the wants 
and wishes, the aims and desires, of 
his Irish children. _ Gratifying as it 
would be to learn from me that I had 
done so, it will be far more gratifying 
for you to learn from me that in my 
very first audience with his Holiness 
I found the fullest evidence that 
nothing of the kind remained for me 
todo. In Leo XIII. we have a Pon- 
tiffand a father whose sympathy with 
us is no mere sentimental affection— 
it is a sympathy that is based upon 
the utmost knowledge of all the cir- 
cumstances of ourcase. Forthisyou 
owe, indeed, no thanks tome. You 
owe it to the devoted prelates who, 
in obedience to the summons of the 
Holy See, went out from Ireland 
some months ago, and whose expres- 
sions of the wants and wishes, the 
aims and desires, of the Irish people, 
urged, as they were, with a practical 
unanimity of which, I venture to say, 
no episcopacy in all the world-wide 
Church could furnish anotherexample, 
has put an end, I believe for ever, to 
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any danger that may rs have 
existed of the cause of Ireland being 
misrepresented at Rome.” 


The Errington mission had been 
from its very inception an object 
of suspicion and animosity to the 
Parnellite party, and the last sen- 
tence implied that the Irish bishops 
had effectually driven out of the 
Pope’s head his favourite idea of an 
English Minister at the Vatican. 
One of the first acts of Arch- 
bishop Walsh was to rescind the 
rule enforced in his archdiocese 
during the administration of the 
two cardinal archbishops who pre- 
ceded him, forbidding the clergy 
to take any part in political de- 
monstrations. He furthermore 
drew up rules for priests attend- 
ing the forthcoming conventions 
for selection of parliamentary can- 
didates—rules which practically 
made them the guides, philoso- 
phers, and friends of the wire- 
pullers of those conventions. 
Upon them alone was conferred 
an ¢x officio franchise in the selec- 
tion of candidates, embodying a 
principle endowing them with 
civil privileges founded upon 
spiritual rights. The best illus- 
tration, however, of the way in 
which the Roman Catholic Church 
in Ireland, since Cardinal M‘Cabe’s 
death, has altered its whole policy 
and contradicted its principles, is 
given by the action of Archbishops 
Walsh and Croke during the gen- 
eral election of 1885, and subse- 
quently. Two Catholic laymen, 
the Right Hon. W. Cogan and 
Mr Ryan of Inch—the latter a 
loyalist candidate for Tipperary— 
in the course of the elections 


ventured to criticise in. severe 
terms the supporters of the 
National League. Mr Cogan 


wrote a letter to the ‘ Freeman’s 
Journal,’ in which, after alluding 
to the policy and principles of Dr 
Murray and Cardinals Cullen and 
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M‘Cabe, he said: ‘‘ It is the duty 
of every man to come forward and 


take his side; it is the part of a 


coward to shirk it. One must be 
in favour of law and order and 
loyalty, and the continuance of 
the legislative union of this coun- 
try under the sovereignty of the 
Queen, or in favour of an illegal 
conspiracy against law and in- 
dividual liberty.” Dr Walsh at 
once replied, in the same paper 
(‘Freeman’s Journal,’ 28th No- 
vember 1885), with an indignant 
complaint that he had been pub- 
licly criticised by Mr Cogan, ina 
manner inconsistent with the re- 
spect which a Catholic owes to the 
archiepiscopal office. The princi- 
ple was distinctly, therefore, laid 
down, that for a Catholic layman 
to criticise the National League 
was to publicly insult not only 
its supporter Dr Walsh, but also 
the archiepiscopal office _itseif. 
Following suit a few days after, 
the Archbishop of Cashel com- 
mitted himself still more boldly 
to the doctrine that civil rights 
were not made for Catholic lay- 
men. Mr Ryan, who resides in 
Dr Croke’s diocese, in his election 
campaign, denounced publicly the 
‘*rogues’’ and ‘‘mendicants’’ of 
the National League. Dr Croke 
immediately attacked Mr Ryan, 
in a letter to the ‘Freeman’s 
Journal’ (December 12, 1885), 
and laid down the amazing prin- 
ciple that the criticism, on moral 
grounds, of a body of politiciens 
‘¢who are held in high repute by 
the overwhelming majority of the 
bishops and priests of Ireland,” 
is inconsistent 
a Catholic layman owes to the 
‘*clergy generally, and the digni- 
taries of the Church.”” According 
to this dictum, the Irish priests, 
when they descend into the politi- 
cal arena, are themselves entitled 
to exemption from the criticism 
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of their opponents; and the whole 

which they patronise are to 
be hedged around with the rever- 
ence due to the Roman Catholic 
Church in Ireland. This is a 
foretaste of the privileges which 
the clerical leaders intend to arro- 
gate to themselves when Ireland 
is “a nation’’ under a Home Rule 
Government. 

During the year 1886 the same 
political attitude was more or less 
maintained by the Church of Rome 
inIreland. The Plan of Campaign 
was promulgated in ‘ United Ire- 
land’ on October 23, 1886. The 
same paper admitted (November 27, 
1886) that the idea originated in 
1848 with Dr Croke, in conjunction 
with such notorious revolutionists 
as John Mitchell and James Fintan 
Lalor. It had been obviously re- 
vived for the purpose of redeem- 
ing the pledge given by Mr Red- 
mond to the Chicago Convention, 
of making the government of Ire- 
land impossible during the winter. 
But Dr Croke has gone still further 
on the path of revolution. He 
has publicly blessed the Fenian 
movement, which for years had 
been the object of denunciation 
by Cardinals Cullen and M‘Cabe. 
He has subscribed money to the 
fund being raised for Mr James 
Stephens, who éscaped from Rich- 
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mond Bridewell. He has also 
subscribed to what is called the 
Manchester Martyrs’ Fund.' He 
has recommended and patronised 
the use of these very Young Ire- 
land societies against which we 
have seen Cardinal Cullen warned 
the young men of his diocese, and 
in every possible way the Arch- 


-bishop of Cashel has done all in 


his own power to thwart the 
action of the Government. 

We now come to the action 
taken by Archbishop Walsh upon 
the Plan of Campaign. A few 
weeks after it was launched, his 
Grace was interviewed by a special 
commissioner of the ‘Pall Mall 
Gazette.’ In reply to a query 
whether he was not scandalised 
by the scheme, the Archbishop 
said :— 


“Well, I confess that at first I was 
a little startled at it. I was not only 
startled but grieved. But when I 
looked into the matter carefully, my 
anxiety was relieved, Of course the 
great difficulty (indeed I may say the 
great one) was that ‘The Plan of 
Campaign’ leaves it practically to the 
judgment of the tenant—that is to 
say, to the judgment of one of the 
parties to the contract of tenancy—to 
fix the terms on which that contract 
is to continue in force. That, no 
doubt, in the abstract seems at first 
sight a formidable difficulty ; but we 





1 Here is Archbishop Croke’s letter subscribing to the Manchester Martyrs’ 


Fund :— 





‘*THE PALACE, THURLES, Afri/ 22, 1886. 
“DEAR Sir,—I enclose a cheque for £5, my subscription towards the Allen, 
Larkin, and.O’Brien Memorial, which I jae from your circular is to be erected 
in the vicinity of St John’s Cathedral, Limerick. The three Irishmen above 
named, and now universally known as the ‘Manchester Martyrs,’ are, I believe, 
fully entitled to that designation, having been wrongfully arrested, unfairly 
tried, and barbarously executed for participation in an outrage of which they 
were not guilty, and murder which they not only did not commit, but could not 
possibly have contemplated. They went ‘like heroes to their doom,’ and Ireland 
does well to perpetuate the memory of their chivalrous beagings on the scaffold, 
and their unflinching fidelity to faith and country.—I am, dear sir, your faithful 
Servant, + T. W. Croke, Archbishop of Cashel. 
“Mr. C. JoHNson, Hon. Secretary.” 
—‘Irish Times,’ 26th April 1886. 
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must look at the other side of the 
question. If the tenant is to be 
viewed merely as one of the two par- 
ties to the rent contract, in what 
other light are we to view the land- 
lord? He, too, is only one of the 
contracting parties, and he has had 
the fixing of the terms of the con- 
tract long envugh. It is quite clear 
that the tenants are not to be blamed 
if they claim to have their turn now.” ? 


This dictum of Archbishop 
Walsh was at once fastened upon 
by the Nationalist press, and held 
up to the Irish peasantry as a 
sufficient guarantee against qualms 
of conscience; and so the move- 
ment went on under the shield of 
the highest clerical authority.? 
Other authorities did not take the 
same view as Dr Walsh. On De- 
cember 6, 1886, only a few days 
after Archbishop Walsh had bless- 
ed the Plan of Campaign, the 
‘Daily News’ denounced it as 
follows :— 


“We by no means approve of Mr 
Dillon's policy. His ‘Plan of Cam- 
paign "seems to be vitiated with dis- 

onesty. To withhold just rents 
because exorbitant demands are 
made, is to take trouble to be in the 
wrong. The scheme which our special 
correspondent described is one which 
attempts to cure a grievance of the 
tenants by inflicting a grievance on 
the landlords. It is doing injustice 
as a protest against injustice.” 


The ‘‘ Plan’’ was judiciously de- 
creed to be illegal in the Queen’s 
Bench Division on 14th December 
1886, when Mr Justice O’Brien 
gave judgment® against it; and on 
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14th January 1887 the Court g¢ 
Bankruptcy declared it to beg 
fraud upon creditors. The 

of the Royal Commission appointed 
to inquire into the working gf 
the Land Act attributed to ig 
operation the existence of 
tracts of land lying absol 
waste. 

These wide divergences of opin. 
ion between courts and civil justice 
and the highest Roman Catholic 
ecclesiastical authorities in Ireland 
show pretty plainly the marvellous 
difference between the political 
and moral teachings of Cardinals 
Cullen and M‘Cabe and those of 
Archbishop Walsh. What, for in- 
stance, would either of those 
lates have said to the followi 
opinion expressed by Archbishop 
Walsh in a letter published in the 
‘Freeman’s Journal’? Referring 
to the Crimes Act he said :— 


“T can only say of it, that what 


ever may be its technically binding - 


force, . it commands no more 
respect from me than if it had been 
forced through Parliament by means 
of a resolution passed by the maj 
ity of the House of Commons, with 
drawing the constitutional right of 
voting from every member of that 
House who did not happen to sit upon 
the Ministerial bench.” 


Is it any wonder that the Irish _ 


peasantry are lawless, and that 
social order has barely survived, 
when the head of the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church in Ireland writes 
thus to a public journal.t ‘Re 
member Mitchelstown”’ is entirely 





1 «Pall Mall Gazette,’ December 1, 1886. 


2 For instance, the ‘Freeman’s Journal,’ December 3, 1886, said : “The Plan 
of Campaign advances rapidly. A few days ago it was a little driblet; to-day 


it is a great stream; a week hence it 
Yesterday we had 
country, the Archbishop of Dublin, that 
grounds to the organised strike against 


promises to be an irresistible torrent, 


e declaration of the highest ecclesiastical authority in the 


no objection could be taken on moral 
impossible rents of tenants on estates 


where landlords would not give reasonable reductions.” 


8 * Freeman’s Journal,’ December 15, 1886. 
* «Freeman’s Journal,’ November 25, 1887. 
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thrown in the shade by Dr Walsh’s 
jdea of the subjection he owes to 
the law. ‘ : 

A more startling illustration, 
however, followed close upon the 
heels of the Archbishop of Dub- 
jin’s opinion of the Plan of Cam- 

ign. Proceedings were taken 
early in 1887 by Government to 
test the legality of the new land 
agitation, and several members of 
the National League were put 
upon their trial for conspiracy in 
connection with the Plan of Cam- 

ign, whereupon a Defence Fund 
was started by the late Mr E. 
D. Gray, M.P., in the ‘Freeman’s 
Journal,’ and the following amaz- 
ing letter from Archbishop Croke 
appeared in the columns of that 


journal upon the subject :— 


“To the Editor of the ‘ Freeman.’ 


. “THE PALACE, THURLES, Fed. 17. 


«My DEAR Si1R,—I enclose £10 to- 
wards the Defence Fund. But when 
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and stop what they call their rent; 
and we make no move whatever 
against. the Government that pays 
‘horse, foot, and dragoons’ for pro- 
tecting them and enforcing their out- 
rageous exactions. Our money goes. 
to fee and feed a gang of needy and 
voracious lawyers ; to purchase blud- 
geons for policemen to be‘ used in 
smashing the skulls of our people; 
and generally, for the support of for- 
eign garrison, or native slaves, who. 
hate and despise everything Irish, 
and every genuine Irishman. 

“The policeman is pampered and 
paid; the patriot is persecuted. Our 
enforced taxes go to sustain the one 
—we must further freely tax ourselves. 
to defend the other. How long, I 
ask, is this to be tolerated ?—I remain, 
my dear sir, your very faithful ser- 
vant, -+ T. W. CROKE, 

“ Archbishop of Cashel.” 


Mr Davitt saw his opportunity, 
and lost no time in intrenching 
himself behind the ‘brief but 
priceless letter,”’ as he called it, of 
Archbishop Croke. On Sunday, 


is this style of business going to cease? 2oth February 1887, at Grange- 
l opposed the ‘No Rent Manifesto’ geith,' he delivered a long tissue 
six years ago, because, apart from of audacious treason, in which he 
other reasons, I thought it was in- argued as follows: The laws which 
opportune, and not likely to be gen- impose taxes have as much moral 
erally acted on. Had a manifesto authority as any in the statute- 
against paying taxes been issued at > aie 1 If 

the time, I should certainly have sup- or in common law. you are 
ported it, on principle. 1 am in pre- free to repudiate the former, if you 
cisely the same frame of mind just are morally bound to resist and 


now. 
“ Our line of action, as a people, ap- 
pears to me to be in this respect bot 
suicidal and inconsistent. We pay 
taxes toa Government that uses them, 
not forthe public good and in accord- 


defy the former, you are free, and 
you are morally bound to repudi- 
ate, resist, andi defy all the rest. 
Such a line of argument Mr Davitt 
placed under the shield of Arch- 





ance with the declared wishes of the bishop Croke’s authority. Is it 
taxpayers, but in direct and deliberate amy wonder that Pope Leo XIII. 
opposition to them. We thus supply began to think it high time to send 
astick to beat ourselves. We puta a special commissioner to Ireland ? 
whip into the hands of men who use J} js no secret that about this 
<A a and lacerate us. This is period several of the Irish Romen 
% Catholic hierarchy sent lettérs to. 
ee f : > ; ; 

In presence of the actual state o the Sovereign Pontiff’ di rt 


things in Ireland just now, itisincon- ‘ : 
sistent besides. We run the ‘Plan ing themselves from the action of 


of Campaign’ against bad landlords, their ecclesiastical superiors in the 





1¢Freeman’s Journal,’ 21st February 1887. 
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Plan of Campaign ; and several in- 
dications from America no doubt 
had also their weight in the coun- 
cils of the Pope. 

For instance, when the case of 
Dr M’Glynn of New York was 
under consideration by Leo XIII., 
Mr Davitt took a very strong line, 
and spoke bitterly on a public 
platform in New York on Janu- 
ary 23, 1887, against the Vatican.’ 
Dr M’Glynn had been censured by 
the Pope in 1882 for making 
violent speechés in favour of ‘‘ The 
Irish Revolution’’ as he called it, 
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and he was summoned to Rome 
on December 4, 1886, to explain 
his contumacy against Archbi 
Corrigan in the action he 
taken in advocating H 
George’s theories. Dr M’Glynn 
refused to go to Rome, and was 
accordingly excommunicated. 
There can be little doubt that 
up to 1887 Pope Leo XIII. had 
been anxious to steer an even keel 
between the Irish hierarchy and 
the British Government. 
effort on the part of Mr Glad. 
stone’s Government to obtain an 








1«« Because Father M’Glynn has done what the patriotic bishops and priests 9 i 
Ireland have done in defiance of the same Cardinal Simeoni’s—(prolonged hissing 
and groaning)—puny injunction, he merits the censure and is awarded the punish.’ 
ment which the Prefect of the Propaganda would have meted out to the Father 
M’Glynns of Ireland had he not been taught by the Catholics of Ireland that we’ 
brook no ignorant pro-English Roman interfering in our national or secular affairs, 
(Tremendous cheering, again and again renewed.) In O’Connell’s immortal words 
of warning: ‘As much religion as you please from Rome, but no politics’ in: 
Ireland. (Loud and continued cheering.) We have always kept, and always 
will keep, the intrigues of English agents at Rome from either influencing our 
political creeds or acts, or of causing us to father upon the Catholic Church the 
political fads or fallacies of puny ecclesiastical dignitaries at Rome. (Applause,): 
No one for a moment believes that Dr M’Glynn is in any way against the Ch 
of which he has been so zealous a minister during twenty years. 

“The idea entertained upon this question by those who cannot look upon this 
question from a Catholic point of view, that Father M’Glynn will leave the 
Church and take to the public stump, is too sillyto be noticed for a moment 
areply. He is still and always will remain as true and as devoted to the faith 
and the Church as when he first donned his sacerdotal vestments. But he claims, 


and I maintain he justly claims, the right of thinking for himself in political and * 


social matters,and of advocating remedies which in his heart and in his soul he 
believes to be absolutely essential to the lessening of human suffering in society. 
He has been called upon by Cardinal Simeoni to retract all he has spoken and’ 
written in public since 1885. Cardinal Simeoni—/(hisses)—it was who gave. the 
order that called upon the bishops and priests of Ireland not to subscribe to the 
Parnell testimonial. (Groaning and hissing.) The reply they made was to make 
that testimonial nearly £40,000, instead of the £12,000 it would only have been 
had not Cardinal Simeoni stumbled across the Irish national question. [A Voice 
—“He is stumbling now, tvo.”] (Laughter.) [Another Voice— But the hog 
will get left again sure.”] (Renewed laughter.) Father M’Glynn’s chief offence 
is in having supported the Irish Revolution. What are the doctrines of the 
Irish Revolution which have scared to such an extent the worthy Prefect of 
the Propaganda? I will quote what they are from the columns of a paper 
which bore a very suggestive title, the ‘Irish Felon.’ [A Voice—“ Three cheers 
for John Mitchell!” Immense cheering.] In the ‘Felon’ of June 24, 1848, 
Fintan, Lalor laid down not only the doctrine of ‘The Land for the People,’ but 
indicatéd the means by which a movement on these lines would ultimately 
achieve Irish national Independence. It is for supporting these doctrines, 
which are the doctrines of the Land League for the last seven years, that 


Father M’Glynn has been censured, and is threatened with punishment.”— New 
York Herald,’ Jan. 24, 1887. 
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unofficial representative at the 
Vatican had failed, because the 
Pope declined to receive or to act 
upon information with regard to 
Ireland except such as was guar- 
anteed to be officially accurate. 
This was why the Errington mis- 
sion failed. The Pope’s attitude 
was this: his own information 
came from certain Papal official 
sources—viz., certain members of 
the Irish hierarchy—and he was 
‘bound to act upon it unless con- 
tradicted by official information 
afforded to him by the British 
Government. Informal informa- 
tion would have been stigmatised 
as having been obtained by in- 
trigue, and he held that he must 
have either an accredited repre- 
sentative at the Vatican from the 
British Government or none at all. 

Such was the state of affairs at 
the Vatican when the action of 
the two archbishops—Dr Walsh 
and Dr Croke—forced itself upon 
the notice of Pope Leo XIII. 
Something must be done to obtain 
reliable and independent informa- 
tion from Ireland. The British 
Government was not available, 
and accordingly the result was the 
Persico mission. It is unneces- 
sary to enter into details regard- 
ing the advent and the labours of 
Monsignor Persico. Suffice it to 
say that he arrived in Ireland 
early in July 1887, and visited 
every diocese in the island. Elab- 
orate reports were prepared and 
presented to him by persons of 
all shades of political opinions. 
He interviewed Roman Catholics 
and Protestants alike, and saw 
with his own eyes—what no 
Italian since the days of Rinuc- 
cini had ever seen with such ful- 
ness and accuracy—the whole 
social, religious, and political fab- 
ric of Irish society. The result 
was that after nearly a year, and 
acting upon documentary evidence, 
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Rome has spoken and given judg- 
ment. In consequence of the re- 
ports furnished by the Pope’s 
special Envoy, the Congregation 
of the Holy Office was charged to 
examine and decide whether, in 
view of the methods employed by 
the National League, and particu- 
larly the system of boycotting and 
the Plan. of Campaign, Roman 
Catholics who carried on these 
practices are guilty of sin, and 
acting contrary to faith and 
morals, and ¢o ifso rendered in- 
capable of receiving absolution. 
The Congregation, of which the 
Pope is president, replied in the 
affirmative, and drew up the fol- 
lowing decree to that effect, which 
bears the date of April 20, 1888, 
and the signature of Cardinal 
Monaco la Valleta, the Secretary 
to the Holy Inquisition :— 


“ On several occasions the Apostolic 
See has given to the people of Ireland 
(whom it has always regarded with 
special benevolence) suitable admoni- 
tions and advice, when circumstances 
required, as to how they might defend 
their rights without injury to justice 
or to the public peaee. Our Holy 
Father, Leo XIII., fearing lest in 
that species of warfare that has been 
introduced amongst the Irish people 
into the contests between landlords 
and tenants, and which is commonly 
called the Plan of Campaign, and in 
that kind of social interdict called 
boycotting, arising from the same 
contests, the true sense of justice and 
charity might be perverted, ordered 
the. Supreme Congregation of the 
Inquisition to submit the matter to 
serious and careful examination. 
Hence the following question was 
proposed to their Eminences the 
Cardinals of the Congregation—* Is 
it permissible in the disputes be- 
tween landowners and tenants in Ire- 
land to use the means known as the 
Plan of Campaign and boycotting ?’ 

“ After long and mature delibera- 
tion, their Eminences unanimously 
answered in the negative, and the 
decision was confirmed by the Holy 
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Father on Wednesday, the 18th of 
the present month. 

«“ The eee of this decision will 
be readily seen by any one who ap- 
plies his mind to consider that a rent 

reed on by mutual consent cannot, 
without violation of a contract, be 
diminished at the mere will of the 
tenant, especially when there are tri- 
bunals appointed for settling such 
controversies, and reducing unjust 
rents within the bounds of equity, 
after taking into account the causes 
which diminish the value of the land ; 
neither can it be considered permis- 
sible that rents be extorted from 
tenants and deposited in the hands 
of unknown persons to the detriment 
of the landowners. 

“ Finally, it is contrary to justice 
and charity to persecute by a social 
interdict those who are satisfied to 
pay the rents they agreed to, or those 
who, in the exercise of their right, 
take vacant farms. 

“It will therefore be your lord- 
ship’s duty prudently but effectually 
to advise and exhort the clergy and 
laity not to transgress the bounds of 
Christian charity and justice whilst 
they are striving for a remedy for 
their distressed condition.” 


The ‘ Tablet,’ the organ of Eng- 
lish Roman Catholicism, declared 
that ‘* the condemnation is univer- 
sal, absolute, and without appeal.’’? 
Not so the Irish Roman Catholic 
members of Parliament. 
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There can be no doubt that the 
promulgation of the Papal Rescript 
has greatly relieved the minds of 
a large section of the Irish Roman 
Catholic public, none the less in- 
fluential because undemonstrative, 
The Nationalist party were, how- 
ever, taken by surprise, as the tone 
of ‘United Ireland,’ before and 
after the decree was published, 
proves.2, Whether the action of 
the Vatican is destined to begin 
and end with this remarkable man- 
ifesto, remains to be seen. If it is 
amere pronunciamento, delivered 
in vindication of the conscience of 


Rome, we shall know soon, by the © 


unaltered attitude of the Irish 
hierarchy and the continued action 
of the priesthood in favour of boy- 
cotting and the Plan of Campaign. 
If the Church of Rome in Ireland 
sets its face against boycotting, the 
mainspring of the National League 
will be considerably weakened ; 
and once the Plan of Campaign is 
abandoned, the Land Courts will 
have a chance, and a new Purchase 
Bille might well be introduced by 
the Government. 

Great efforts have naturally been 
made by the: Parnellite faction to 
minimise the effect of the Pope’s 
manifesto. The Irish Roman 
Catholic members of Parliament 





1 « Tablet,’ 19th May 1888. 
2 BEFORE THE RESCRIPT. 


Nothing can show more completely 
the abject terror that the Plan of 
Campaign has excited than the ludi- 
crous and insulting rumour that his 
Holiness the Pope is about to interfere 
on the side of the evictors to denounce 
it. The thing is, of course, utterly 
and absurdly incredible. His Holiness 
would as soon dream of lending his 
College of Cardinals to Captain Hamil. 
ton to ply the crowbar or work the 
battering-ram at evictions. But the 
rumour is interesting all the same. It 
shows the abject straits to which they 
were driven who invented it.—‘ United 
Ireland,’ 28th April 1888. 


AFTER THE RESCRIPT. 


It is, indeed, a humiliating spectacle 
for the Irish Catholic people to see the 
Vatican and the Castle in alliance, to 
behold the papal benediction bestowed 
on land-grabbing and eviction. . . . 
Truly, it is a bitter thing for honest 
Irish Catholics, the truest aud most 
steadfast in the world, in this the crisis 
of their brave battle and their hour of 
sore need, to find the Holy Father 
ranged on the side of their enemy and 
his.—* United Ireland,’ 5th May 1888. 
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held a private meeting at the 
Mansion-House, Dublin, on May 
17, 1888, to consider the effect on 
the political situation of the recent 
rescript from the Inquisition. The 
procedure differed widely from that 
which was adopted in the question 
of the Parnell Testimonial. The 
Lord Mayor made a statement. 
A committee was appointed, con- 
sisting of Mr Sexton, M.P. (Lord 
Mayor); Messrs Dillon, M.P.; J. 
D. Sullivan, M.P.; J. M. Healy, 
M.P.; W. O’Brien, M.P. ; J. Har- 
rington, M.P., to draw up resolu- 
tions, framed on the basis of an 
assertion that the Roman Decree 
had been used for political pur- 
poses against the Nationalist 
movement. These _ resolutions 
were assented to by 51 members 
out of a party of 86. They left 
altogether untouched the questions 
decided by the Rescript.1 No 
opinion whatever was passed upon 
the. sole topics of the circular— 
viz., whether boycotting and the 
Plan of Campaign are practices 
contrary to faith and morals. In- 
stead, the resolutions raised mul- 
tifarious subjects for discussion, 
which have been debated over and 
over again during the past twenty 
years, and which had no practical 
bearing upon the political situation 
whatever. Allegations were made 
that the members of the Sacred 
College were deceived, and that 
an extraordinary ignorance of the 
facts of Irish history, past and 
present, had pervaded the*Vatican 
for many years. 

On Sunday, 2oth May, the same 
wire-pullers convened a mass meet- 
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ing in the Phoenix Park, for the 
purpose of obtaining a popular 
sanction to the action of the fifty- 
one members of Parliament. Not 
a single Catholic priest was present. 
Alderman Dillon joined issue with 
Pope Leo XIII. ‘‘ He found that 
the two articles which had been 
dealt with by this rescript were 
the Plan of Campaign and the 
boycotting of takers of evicted 
farms. These were both matters 
the moral of which none of them 
should hesitate to defend.”? And 
Alderman Dillon concluded by de- 
claring that they should maintain 
their view ‘‘in utter disregard of 
such trifling things as this Rescript.”’ 
Mr John Dillon, M.P., said if the 
Rescript were to be accepted in 
silence, there would be no course 
open to nine-tenths of the Bishops 
and clergy but to retire from their 
sacred office, admit to the civilised 
world that they had led their peo- 
ple astray and could never again 
claim their confidence, quit their 
country, and retire into monas- 
teries to repent their sins. The 
joint author of the Plan of Cam- 
paign, Mr W. O’Brien, M.P., also 
defended his action in a short 
speech, and declared it to be ‘‘a 
mockery of words to say that this 
Rescript is not a political docu- 
ment.’’ Mr John Redmond, M.P., 
made by far the strongest speech 
of all. 





«‘ What,” he asked, “ was the mean- 
ing of the present National movement 
in Ireland? It was this—that no 
Power should rule Ireland outside the 
shores of Ireland. Whether that Power 
were a foreign Parliament or a foreign 





1The sixth resolution ran as follows: ‘‘That while unreservedly acknowledging 
as Catholics the spiritual jurisdiction of the Holy See, we, as guardians, in com- 
mon with our brother Irish representatives of other creeds, of those civil liberties 
which our Catholic forefathers have resolutely defended, feel bound solemnly to 
reassert that Irish Catholics can recognise no right in the Holy See to interfere 
with the Irish people in the management of their political affairs,” Freeman’s 


Journal,’ 18th May 1888, 
8¢Freeman’s Journal,’ 21st May 1888, 
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king, er a number of cardinals, or the 
Sovereign Pontiff hims=lf, they had no 
right or title whatever to interfere 
with the political affairs of their coun- 
try. They denied the right of the Par- 
liament of England to govern their 
affairs in Ireland; and having taken 
up that position, was it to be supposed 
that they would permit interference 
in Irish affairs on the part of the 
Church of Rome?” 


The political situation in Ireland, 
as may be judged from these recent 
events, is more entangled than 
ever. It was Mr Parnell who first 
recommended boycotting, and it 
was Mr Dillon and Mr O’Brien 
who initiated the Plan of Cam- 

ign. Mr Parnell recommends 
the withdrawal of the Plan, and 
the Pope condemns both it and 
boycotting. The Pope claims to 
have a right to interfere in such 
development of politics as infringe 
upon faith and morals. Alderman 
Dillon and his nephew claim the 
right of infallibillity in laying down 
what is contrary to faith and 
morals, and scout the idea of any 
interference whatever in Irish af- 
fairs, be they moral, local, religious, 
or political. It remains to be seen 
how it allends. The new Plan of 
Campaign, on the part of the anti- 
papal Parnellites, is to menace and 


threaten the Vatican. Will P 
Leo XIII. allow himself to be brow. 
beaten by a handful of agitators? 
That is the question to be decided 
during the next few months. 

From the documents which have 
been quoted in this article it will 
be sufficiently demonstrated that 
there have been for the past seven 
— two parties in the Church of 

ome in Ireland, one representing 
the Conservative principles and 
policy of Cardinal Cullen and 
Cardina] M’Cabe, the other repre- 
senting the advanced Nationalist 
views of Mr Parnell and Mr 
Davitt. The election of Dr Walsh 
to the Archbishopric of Dublin 
in 1885 marked the triumph of 
the ultra-Nationalist policy; and 
though the Pope must have guessed 
pretty accurately the real state of 
affairs in Ireland, in the absence 
of official evidence he seems to 
have delayed and temporised until 
the ‘‘civilised world’’ exclaimed 
aloud at the amazing perform- 
ances of two Irish archbishops. 
The Irish hierarchy must now 
either submit or resign. They 
have, like Mr Gladstone, paid 
the penalty of an alliance with 
Revolution, and must abide the 
consequences. 

PuILip H. BAGENAL. 





1¢Freeman’s Joarnal,’ 21st May 1888, 
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Tue idea of striking a balance 
of power in Asia, whether political 
or military, depends upon such 
irregular and varied weights that 
it cannot be grasped without con- 
siderable difficulty. While in 
Europe the law of treaties has 
reduced most possible issues to 
forms so definite that we can fore- 
cast results with some degree of 
certainty, in the Eastern continent 
the conditions of peace or war 
rests upon less sure foundations 
and are bordered by more vague 
limits. A first glance at the het- 
erogeneous masses which make up 
the Powers of Asia seems to 
forbid the possibility of striking 
a balance at all. A closer sur- 
vey, however, shows that we have 
only to put two or three Powers 
into the scales, and to regard the 
others as make-weights, to approx- 
imate to a practical and reliable 
estimate. 

Balanced or balancing power has 
never been a feature of Asiatic rule 
until the present century. The 
East has been the quarter of over- 
whelming conquests, of predatory 
floods that no barrier could re- 
strain. A chief sprang into ex- 
istence in the fulness of time; a 
horde was always ready to his 
hand; the invaders swept every- 
thing before them, sometimes 
founding new empires, more fre- 


quently leaving deserts behind 


them as monuments of their march. 
Political combination for defence 
has in Asia always been weak. 
The strong feeling of mutual dis- 
trust which is a marked element 
in the oriental character gave a 
strict limitation tothe value of 
treaties and alliances. Political 
society was so insecure that a fall 
from power carried with it less 
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misery and degradation than in a 
condition of higher civilisation. 
Thus Eastern diplomacy never 
made any progress towards a 
mexus of international law, and 
political forecasts had to view each 
State as standing by itself in a 
position of doubtful isolation. 
When for a brief space in the 
last century France seemed likely 
to enter into competition with 
Great Britain for empire in the 
East, recourse was had to the 
precedents which European dip- 
lomacy afforded. The Marquis 
Wellesley’s subsidiary alliances, 
and later, our efforts to oppose 
barriers to a French or Russian 
invasion of India by establishing 
a concert among the Mussulman 
Powers of Central Asia, were the 
first attempts to range the Asiatic 
Powers upon sides. The limited 
success which attended these ef- 
forts, continuing down almost to 
the present day, are easily ex- 
plained by the short-sightedness 
of Asiatic rulers, their distrust 
of each other, and their jeal- 
ousy of the rising Power which 
was the author of the movement. 
It seems wonderful that a religion 
so intense and warlike as Muham- 
madanism should never have been 
able tp draw together into a grand 
alliance, against one or other of 
the two Powers that have so largely 
curtailed its sway, all the Mussul- 
man princes of Central and South- 
ern Asia. But in Asia a common 
religion is insufficient to cause 
a common concert among States ; 
and though a general Muham- 
madan revival is not beyond the 
region of dangerous possibilities 
which Christian Powers in Asia 
have to regard, yet the difficulties 
in the way of general combination 
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are so great, that only flames of 
the very hottest fanaticism could 
fuse national and race prejudices 
into a compact mass. 

But while the study of oriental 
diplomacy will help us little to- 
wards balancing the power of the 
Asiatic States, geographical posi- 
tion and military strength supply 
the necessary grounds for attempt- 
ing a classification. England and 
Russia take a place immediately 
at each end of the scales; China 
remains apart, but with weight 
sufficient, if added, to turn the 
beam either way. Persia, though 
ranking as a first-rate oriental 
Power, does not, as we shall see 
afterwards, enter much into our 
calculations as a force by herself. 
Turkey must rank either as a 
European or as an Asiatic Power 
according to the circumstances 
of the Porte at the time when 
the estimate has to be fixed. 
The Central Asian Khanates are 
absorbed in Russia beyond re- 
trieval. Afghanistan is under Brit- 
ish influence, so loosely exerted 
that.the connection seems more a 
source of danger than an element 
of strength. It is upon this State 
that we must rest the balance ; 
and round it, too, the future for- 
tunes of three-fourths of Asia are 
centred. 

The Central Asian question so 
long tabooed by British politi- 
cians of all parties, has now been 
stamped with diplomatic recogni- 
tion. The new frontier running 
through Central Asia from Zulfikar 
to the Oxus, while it limits Rus- 
sian and Afghan territory, really 
draws together British and Rus- 
sian influence to meet on a fixed 
line. The position of the two 
Powers now standing face to face 
is plain beyond the possibility of 
political equivocation. In so far 


as certainty, whether of good or 
evil import, is to be welcomed, 


we gain by the change. That we 
lose heavily too, is incontestable ; 
but as these losses were incurred 
by our past neglect, we prefer 
rather to deal with present re. 
sponsibilities. 


If the principles of the peace — 


party had a preponderating hold 
on Russian policy, we might wel- 
come her advance in that direction 
of India with unqualified satisfac- 
tion. But her most ardent ad- 
mirers will scarcely go the length 
of characterising her as a pacific 
Power. If she had been scrupulous 
in the fulfilment of her previous 
treaty engagements, we might 
found some security on the one 
that she has now made. But as 
a matter of fact, she has violated 
every engagement into which she 
has entered in the course of her 
Asiatic progress. With such ante- 
cedents, her approach to the sphere 
of British influence must cause 
anxiety even to those who set 
least store by British interests in 
the East, and have at the same 
time the utmost confidence in the 
probity of her intentions. Like 
other States, Russia is not elevated 
above circumstances; either her 
political necessities in Europe or 
her situation in Asia might com- 
pel her to action on her new fron- 
tier irrespective of any further 
ambition to acquire territory. 

It speaks much for the high 
political standard to which we 
have succeeded in educating the 
natives of India, as well as for 
their satisfaction with British rule 
and their loyalty to their Empress, 
that they should so promptly have 
recognised a danger to which our 
own countrymen, misled by preju- 
dice and party views, have so 
steadily shut their eyes. The 
munificence with which the Nizam 
of Hyderabad inaugurated a move- 
ment for the voluntary defence of 
India, and which was so heartily 
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followed by other great feuda- 
tories, is a direct reproach to 
our Government and to the coun- 
try at large for the indifference 
with which it has hitherto treated 
the safety of India, and its neg- 
ligence in allowing what, but a 
very few years back, was merely a 
remote danger, to become an im- 
mediate contingency. Until a very 
recent period the Anglo-Indians 
have been the only section of our 
Eastern subjects who have shown 
apprehensions of Russian invasions, 
Now both Hindoo and Muhamma- 
dan are keenly alive to the danger ; 
and the demands which are com- 
ing from India for means of safe- 
guarding the empire, are put for- 
ward with such unanimity and in- 
fluence, that no Government will 
readily encounter the responsibil- 
ity of ignoring them. 

It is still to be feared that in 
this country the probabilities pre- 
sented by the chances of a collision 
between Britain and Russia in the 
East are only partially understood. 
There is still a disposition to treat 
the matter as chiefly affecting the 
Government of India and its polit- 
ical interests. But it has a far 
wider scope; it touches the power 
of Great Britain more or less di- 
rectly in every quarter of the 
globe. Let us sum up, in a very 
few words, the results of the past 
year or two in support of this 
statement. The situation from 
the Oxus to the Indus speaks for 
itself. Russia is now strongly 
posted on the Afgan frontier, 
with one foot already within what 
ought to be the Ameer’s territor- 
ies; with railway communication 
pushed nearly to the verge of her 
conquests ; with the claim to hold 
us responsible for the conduct of 
wild and broken tribes over whom 
neither we nor their immediate 
sovereign can exercise control; 
and with the power to inflict a 
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check upon our military position 
in India at the very time perhaps 
when we might have to fall back 
upon it. And what upon our 
side? Active efforts, it is true, 
on the part of the military author- 
ities and the Government of India 
to create a defensible frontier, but 
these paralysed by the indifference 
of the Council of India, and still 
more by the indisposition of the 
India Office to rate at its due im- 
portance a subject which is un- 
popular to the masses of British 
taxpayers; the frontier of India 
enormously extended, by the con- 
quest of Upper Burmah, towards 
the east, while our available mili- 
tary strength was still inadequate 
for the defence of the north- 
western frontier ; the impossibility 
of withdrawing a man, whether 
European or native, from our In- 
dian garrison, no matter in what 
extremities we may be involved in 
any other quarter of the world, if 
Russia chooses the same moment 
for a display of activity. If we 
compare the two situations, it re- 
quires little insight to discern that 
the advantages are all on the side 
of Russia; the future dangers, the 
immediate expense, the urgent ne- 
cessity for arming our position and 
securing our outposts, and a heavy 
perpetual increase to our Indian 
military expenditure, on ours. 

To bring the matter still more 
home to the British elector, under 
whose amiable but ignorant aus- 
pices Russia has been conducted 
in her career of conquest up to the 
borders of British influence, we 
must ask him to grasp the simple 
idea— what would befall Great 
Britain if we lost India? Natu- 
rally he will dismiss such a contin- 
gency as too far-fetched and im- 
probable to be gravely discussed. 
But is it so? Can we blindly 
trust to our destiny in the East? 
Can we boldly assert that Britain 
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is to be the one exception to all 
the other great empires of history 
that have had their meridian and 
their setting? We certainly act 
as if we were inspired by this con- 
fidence ; but confidence even when 
most firmly founded should not 
exclude the warnings of prudence. 
No loss that Great Britain could 
sustain would give the same shock 
to her internal prosperity and po- 
litical power as the loss of India. 
Let Australia assert her independ- 
ence—an event we rejoice to think 
very unlikely to happen; let loyal 
Canada throw herself upon the 
bosom of the United States —a still 
more improbable prospect; and 
Great Britain might still maintain 
her European position. When the 
United States shook off our do- 
minion, our stake in them was not 
a very great one, and the losses 
were capable of being represented 
by a money value not greater than 
a thriving nation of shopkeepers 
could afford sto write off. Very 
different is the case with our in- 
terests in India. Our imports from 
India exceed 32 millions ster- 
ling, and our exports to it are over 
32% millions. What proportion of 
this should we be able to retain 
should we lose the country itself— 
should it fall under the influence 
of, say, Russian administration 
or Russian tariffs? We say 
nothing about the rest of our 
Asiatic trade—our trade with the 
Persian Gulf, with Ceylon and 
the Straits Settlements and the 
Further East, which would soon 
prove to be intimately connected 
with our hold of India. The debt 
of India is, roughly speaking, over 
£,166,000,000, with an annual in- 
terest charge of about 7% millions 
sterling. For this debt Great 
Britain stands directly pledged ; 
and how could she meet her obli- 
gations without the revenues of 
India to fall back upon? Even 
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if, under the teachings of the 
newer political economy, we should 
discover a plea for repudiation, 
there is still about 70 millions 
of the Indian debt held in this 
country. We must remember 
that the loss of India would throw 
upon the resources of this country 
an immense army of Europeans; 
the Indian Staff Corps—a host in 
itself—the Indian Civil Service, 
European officials of all grades and 
descriptions, who, though their 
occupations were gone with the 
revenues from which they had 
been paid, would still have a just 
claim for provision upon the Im- 
perial Government. We shall not 
attempt to estimate the loss of 
private British capital which is 
sunk in India. It is sufficient to 
see, as we think must be seen, that 
the loss of India would probably 
involve the national insolvency 
of Great Britain, and certainly 
cause widespread distress of the 
deepest kind, and the individual 
ruin of a large proportion of the 
population. It is precisely because 
this fact is not generally realised 
that any effort to secure our posi- 
tion in the East is regarded with 
indifference, and often met by ac- 
tive opposition. It would be easy — 
enough to re-echo the shout of 
‘¢ Perish India! ’’ if nothing more 
than our prestige were involved, 
if India could fall without affect- 
ing ourselves. But this cannot be. 
We must not overlook the fact 
that the loss of India means the 
ruin of Great Britain. If this 
were more steadily kept in view 
by the electors, and our statesmen 
were a little less timorous in doing 
their duty by the empire, half the 
difficulty of the Central Asian 
question would be solved, and 
more than half the danger arising 
from it averted. 

The demarcation of the new 
frontier is an important event in 
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the history of Russia’s onward 
progress. It imposes,. for a time 
at least, a check on her Southern 
march, and affords her a breathing- 
space which was probably very 
welcome. At Panjdeh she had 
reached a point beyond which she 
could not pass without drawing 
Great Britain into the field, and 
for that she was not prepared. 
She had to perfect her communi- 
cations, to consolidate her new 
conquests, to make a railway, con- 
struct roads, and provide accom- 
modations for her garrisons. Di- 
plomatic negotiations, protracted, 
as has always been the case where 
Russia was a party, until her own 
convenience had been served, sup- 
plied her with the needed time. 
If her delegates on the frontier 
had been as expeditious as her 
executive officers behind them, a 
boundary would soon have been 
settled ; but, with little credit to 
the British Government, Russia 
was allowed to take her own time 
in coming to a settlement. Nor, 
had the officers of the Boundary 
Commission been sufficiently sup- 
ported from home, can we think 
that the demarcation would have 
taken a form obviously as unjust 
to the Ameer and insecure to 
ourselves on the one side, as it is 
favourable to the present position 
and future aims of Russia on the 
other. Whether or not the seizure 
of Panjdeh should have been re- 
garded by us, the self-constituted 
guardians of the integrity of the 
Ameer’s dominions, as a casus belli, 
we need not stop to discuss. Had 
we shown a firmer front at the 
time, it is probable Russia would 
have receded, and have been more 
easily dealt with in the settlements 
that were tocome. Nor need we 
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dwell upon the cheap morality of 
purchasing peace for ourselves by 
the cession of other sovereigns’ 
property. This also may pass. 
But what we contend is, that the 
new frontier, now that we have 
got it, affords insufficient security 
for the Ameer’s interests, and even 
presents opportunities of collision 
which can hardly be avoided on 
one side or the other. 

Of the political and military 
character of the new boundary- 
line, we are now fortunately able 
to speak from detailed and accu- 
rate knowledge. Major Yate, a 
very able officer, who has taken a 
prominent part in all the work 
of the Boundary Commission, 
from the affair of Panjdeh down 
tothe erection of the last pillar, 
@as in his work on ‘ Northern 
Afghanistan ’4—a delightful book 
of travel, as well as a mine of 
topographical, military, and politi- 
cal information—given us such a 
minute description of the boundary- 
line, that we can with little diffi- 
culty gauge both its advantages 
and defects. Major Yate’s offi- 
cial position has probably entailed 
upon him a certain amount of 
reserve; but we have no difficulty 
in inferring from his narrative 
that the policy pursued by the 
Russian commissioners was one 
of grasping and delay, too feebly 
met by promptness and - decision 
on our own side. 

With Major Yate as our guide, 
let us in a brief survey run over 
the new frontier. Zulfikar, from 
which the Russians retired in ac- 
cordance with the protocol of 
1885, is the starting-point of the 
boundary on the west. By the 
loss of Zulfikar, the Russians, says 
Major Yate, ‘‘are at present cut 
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off from. all lateral communication 
with the Hari Rud anywhere south 
of Pul-i-Khatun, nearly 30 miles to 
the north.’’ Proceeding eastward, 
Russia had at first proposed to 
take over the whole of Badghis, 
but had to be content with the 
wells of Ak Robat, the salt lakes, 
and a line running on to Sumba 
Karez, a frontier station of the 
Afghans, and the only place left 
them with good water between 
Zulfikar and Kara Tepe, a dis- 
tance of 60 miles, Lord Granville 
having unwisely ceded the wells 
of Ak Robat to the Russians. At 
Islim in the Egrigeuk valley, still 
farther eastward, another similar 
mistake was made. 

From Islim the frontier runs to 
the Kushk river, near the point 
where it is joined by its afflueny 
the Moghor, close to Kara Tepe, 
and thence up the bed of the 
Kushk as far as Chihal Dukh- 
taran, and from there north-east- 
wards to the Baba Taghi hills, and 
along the crest of that range to 
the Kashan stream, which is crossed 
a little below Torshaikh, and 
thence along the crest of the hills 
again till it angles its way to the 
Murghab river opposite Karawal 
Khana, whence it follows the bed 
of that river down to the northern 
end of the Maruchak valley. By 
this settlement the Kara Tepe side 
of the Kushk valley, Chihal Dukh- 
taran, Torshaikh, and the Maru- 
chak fort, are all retained for the 
Ameer, the Turkomans having been 
given their formerly cultivated 
lands on the right bank of the 
Kushk up to Chihal Dukhtaran, 
at Robat-i-Kashan, and along the 
left bank of the Murghab in the 
Maruchak valley. Along the 
Kushk, too, the Russians have 
obtained the concession that the 
Afghans are not to be allowed to 
increase the existing canals within 
their territory—a stipulation like- 
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ly to press hardly on the Ameer 
in a country where water is so 
precious. 

In the Maruchak valley the 
difficulty of demarcation was in- 
creased by the fact that the Turko- 
mans had been the only cultivators; 
and the Russian commissioners 
pushed-their claims to the utmost, 
while the Afghans, on their side, 
were determined to resist, and 
claimed to oust all Sariks within 
Maruchak limits. The utmost that 
can be said of the settlement, so 
far. as the Maruchak valley is 
concerned, is that we have pre- 
served the Maruchak fort as an 
outpost for the Ameer; though its 
value is much reduced by the close- 
ness with which the frontier line 
has been drawn to it. To be of 
any use, therefore, Maruchak must 
be made at least equal, if not 
superior, to Panjdeh. The latter 
may at any time be converted into 
a menace to the Herat valley, anda 
serious obstruction to communica- 
tion between Herat and Balkh. 
However, the British commission- 
ers are not to be reproached for 
being obliged to accept the occu- 
pation of Panjdeh. The culpable 
negligence of the Government that 
allowed itself to be surprised by 
the Russian inroad on that post is 
responsible for any future dangers 
that may threaten Afghanistan 
from that quarter. 

From Maruchak to Andkhui the 
frontier may be briefly described 
as cutting rather heavily into the 
skirts of Afghan territory, putting 
Russia into possession of the head- 
waters of numerous streams flowing 
southward, and giving her a pied-a- 
terre for future disturbances with 
the Usbegs. The Russians set 
up a claim for the wells and pas- 
tures in the chu/, which could only 
have been sustained on the ground 
that they were used by the Turko- 
mans in thei raids on Afghan ter- 
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ritory. That the wells on the chu/ 
were made by the Usbegs has 
never been questioned; nor has it 
been disputed that it was for fear 
of the Turkomans that the Usbegs 
ceased to use them. With such a 
plain case before him, we scarcely 
think the British Commissioner 
was justified in conceding to the 
Russian demands even in a modi- 
fied form; but he must have 
felt that he could hope for but 
little support from his own Gov- 
ernment. If Russia had been sin- 
cerely anxious to avoid all fu- 
ture risks of collisions with the 
Ameer’s subjects, she would have 
been content to put strips of desert 
in the way wherever possible; but 
her whole aim throughout the 
boundary negotiations appears to 
have been to draw the line through 
interests that were certain to prove 
conflicting, and in this she has only 
proved too successful. As it is, 


she has got a camel-road, with a 


connected line of wells, inside her 
frontier, the whole way from Panj- 
deh to the Oxus. At the Oxus 
end of the line, the concessions to 
the Panjdeh Turkomans had been 
set against the Russian claims to 
the Kwajah Salih district, and that 
tract, with its 13,000 inhabitants 
and revenue ef £1300, remains the 
Ameer’s territory. But it is so 
much overshadowed by Russia, 
that its retention is a gain more or 
less doubtful The Russians have 
established a garrison at Karki, on 
the Oxus, of two squadrons of 
Cossacks, a battery of artillery, 
and a regiment of infantry; and 
Major Yate, who visited the place 
last spring, remarks that, ‘‘con- 
sidering that the place was only 
occupied in May last, it is won- 
derful how much has been done 
to make it habitable in so short 
a time.”’ 

How that the frontier is thus 
settled, let us conside® for a mo- 
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ment what is involved. To en- 
sure the benefits of a boundary, 
some means must exist for enforc- 
ing its obligations on both sides. 
We may assume that Russia has 
accepted the demarcated line with 
the sincere intention of confining 
herself to it. But even in more 
civilised countries than Balkh- 
Turkistan it has been found im- 
possible to restrain race feelings 
and political animosities by draw- 
ing a line along a tract of country. 
Even on the Alsace - Lorraine 
frontier of France and Germany, 
under the eyes of the two Gov- 
ernments concerned and _ within 
immediate means of communica- 
tion, we have lately seen troubles 
spring up which only wanted to be 
left to themselves to breed good 
gtounds of international quarrel. 
We have already had’ reports of a 
conflict between the Afghans and 
the Salors on the Maimenah por- 
tion of the frontier, which, though 
not likely to lead to ulterior dif- 
ficulties, was deemed of sufficient 
importance to necessitate the om- 
inous presence of Colonel Alikhan- 
off on the spot. The line from 
Panjdeh to the Oxus is far re- 
moved from both St Petersburg 
and Kabul. The tribes who meet 
upon it are hereditary enemies. 
Every new arrangement of ter- 
ritory involves more or less dis- 
satisfaction, and the sense of an 
injustice suffered by one or the 
other side. Let us suppose that 
the Usbegs feel a grievance at the 
loss of the wells which their 
fathers had dug, and retaliate 
upon the Turkomans whenever an 
opportunity offers. The Russians 
are bound to support the com- 
plaints of their new subjects and 
to obtain redress. But how is this 
to be secured? In Balk-Turkis- 
tan the immemorial practice has 
been to leave such feuds to right 
themselves. The Ameer’s repre- 
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sentatives have enough to do to 
gather the taxes and maintain the 
general peace of their provinces, 
when, indeed, they are not actively 
engaged in plotting rebellion against 
his Highness. It is, we presume, 
through the Kabul durdar that 
Russia will seek to enforce the 
regulations of the frontier; but 
then the authority of the Ameers 
in Balkh-Turkistan has always 
been indirect, irregular, and un- 
certain ; and since the occupation 
of Panjdeh has marked Herat, it 
will be still less readily enforced 
than before. Yet Russia has de- 
cided justice on her side in claim- 
ing that the Ameer shail be re- 
sponsible for the good conduct of 
his subjects on his own side of the 
frontier, and if he fail in his 
obligations she can turn to Great 
Britain and demand the enforce- 
ment of redress, or to be allowed 
to right herself. Both to the 
Ameer and to ourselves the fron- 
tier is thus a source of perplexity 
and danger—all the more so that 
the greatest difficulty must nec- 
essarily be experienced in deter- 
mining the justice of any griev- 
ance Russia may prefer in con- 
nection with it. 

But, on the other hand, suppose 
that Russia is not honest in accept- 
ing the frontier as her southern 
limit in the direction of India. 
As she has broken every agreement 
which she has hitherto made in 
Central Asia, we are distinctly 
justified in putting such a case. 
Then her position on a defined 
‘frontier gives her advantages ‘which 
hitherto she has never been able 
to boast of. She has obtained in- 
ternational recognition of her latest 
conquest —she who hitherto has 
had to excuse every fresh annexa- 
tion by apologetic pleas of neces- 
sity, turbulent neighbours, natural 
expansion, and suchlike excuses. 
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former bounds of Afghanistan is 
legitimised. She can strengthen 
herself by what garrisons and 
troops she pleases without her in- 
tentions being called in question. 
She can now, without any trouble, 
consolidate her protectorate of 
Bokhara into a provincial govern- 
ment whenever she thinks proper, 
and all grounds have been removed 
for challenging her action. By 
pushing on her Central Asian rail- 
way, she will speedily place her 
garrison$ in the Khanates in con- 
nection with those on her Afghan 
boundary, and thus be enabled to 
speedily concentrate great masses 
of troops all along the Ameer’s 
frontier. All this, and more, the 
recognition of her presence on the 
Afghan frontier empowers her to 
do without the possibility of a 
challenge on our part, while the 
very limited interest which we 
have owned in the Ameer and his 
subjects will not admit of our de- 
riving any equivalent advantages 
from the Boundary treaty. 

In all the Central Asian States 
which Russia has hitherto ab- 
sorbed, aggressive action on her 
part has been invariably preceded 
by intrigues on the part of her 
agents, whether récognised or 
secret. She has fomented inter- 
nal quarrels, until government be- 
came impossible ; or she has directly 
exposed herself to hostility which 
would give her a pretence for an 
open rupture ; or she has planned 
out a line of grievances for her- 
self, and set her own agents to 
realise them. Suppose she is to 
continue the same policy in Balkh- 
Turkistan? She has never found 
a fairer field for her favourite 
operations. Love of intrigue is 
as deeply implanted in the Usbeg 
as in the Russian temperament. 
The loyalty of Balkh to Kabul has 

* 
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always stood in direct ratio to 
the possibility of the Ameer en- 
forcing his authority. Obedience 
is only ensured by the presence 
of the Ameer’s garrisons. There 
are the Ameer’s officers on one side, 
and the native Meers and tribal 
chiefs on another, with conflict of 
authority and natural outbursts of 
jealousy. Nor have the Ameer’s 
governors always been to be relied 
upon. Throughout the troubles of 
Afghanistan, Balkh-Turkistan. may 
be said to have been in a state of 
chronic insurrection, and during 
a part of Shere Ali’s reign the 
Usbegs were no strangers to Rus- 
sian emissaries, if not to Russian 
money. From her own side of the 
frontier, Russia, should it suit her 
plans, will be able to make use of 
every element of disaffection that 
presents itself to embarrass and 
weaken the Ameer’s authority, 
and give her a plea for interfering 
in the affairs of his subjects; while 
his Highness on his part, ruling 
from a distance, and having to 
rely upon officers in whom at the 
best he can repose but a limited 
amount of confidence, is practi- 
cally powerless to counteract their 
machinations. 

There is only one way in which 
upon the Afghan side-the new 
frontier can be converted into a 
security for peace and a safeguard 
for the Ameer’s dominions. If 
England, who has assumed the 
responsibility for this settlement, 
will follow up her action by ap- 
pointing British officers to see that 
the treaty obligations are fulfilled 
on the Ameer’s side, and that 
Russia does not allow her influ- 
ence to overstep the line, the 
greater portion of the difficulties 
which we have pointed out will 
vanish. [Illegitimate action on 
the part of Russia will be foiled, 
and though we could not by such 
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surveillance detract from the ad- 
vantages in which Russia has now 
been confirmed, we should, at all 
events, have early and accurate 
information of her movements. 
Without supervision on the Am- 
eer’s side, the frontier is likely to 
last almost less time than was spent 
in demarcating it. We are aware 
that difficulties exist in the way 
of obtaining the Ameer’s sanction 
to the presence of British officers 
on the frontier line. The fatality 
which has overtaken almost all 
our agents resident in Afghan- 
istan, imposes upon his Highness 
a responsibility from which it can 
be easily understood that he must 
nervously shrink. He is, how- 
ever, quite alive to the dangers 
of the situation; and we believe 
that nothing but tact and per- 
suasion on the part of the Govern- 
ment of India are wanting to in- 
duce him to sanction the presence 
of British consuls along his nor- 
thern boundary, 

It is now time that we inquired a 
little more minutely into the effect 
that the new frontier will have on 
the balance of military power be- 
tween Russia and British India. 
We have seen that Russia is 
now in a position to consolidate 
her power on the verge of British 
influence, to mass troops and to 
make demonstrations without any 
right on our part to offer op- 
position, beyond demanding ex- 
planations, which she may afford 
or not, as suits her convenience. 
There are two ways in which she 
can directly affect our power in 
India. In the event of England 
joining in a European alliance 
against her, or even in the case of 
our being engaged in a war single- 
handed for the protection of our 
own interests, Russia can not only 
prevent us from withdrawing any 
of our European and native troops 
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from India, but even without any 
direct menace compel us to in- 
crease our Indian army. In recent 
campaigns—Abyssinia, the Cape, 
Egypt—we have been able readily 
to draw upon our Indian forces ; but 
in future we shall not be in a posi- 
tion to fall back upon them. The 
second open danger is that Russia 
will, on some more or less valid 
pretext, violently seize upon some 
further portion of the Ameer’s 
territories, and thus directly em- 
broil us in war. Looking at her 
Asiatic policy us a whole, we do 
not feel apprehensive of her fol- 
lowing this course. That she is 
not content with the share of 
Afghan territory which she has 
already got may readily be con- 
ceived ; but she will trust more to 
devious diplomacy, and to the in- 
difference of her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, than to arms, for effecting 
her ends. We regret to say that 
so long as Russia can pursue her 
plans without giving open offence, 
the British Government is more 
likely to wink at than to arrest 
her proceedings. We believe that 
at the India Office the fate of 
Herat is complacently regarded 
as a foregone conclusion ; and the 
members of Council, or at any 
rate a portion of them, would 
gladly evade the difficulties con- 
nected with it by seeing it fall 
into the hands of Persia—a trans- 
fer to which Russia would certainly 
offer no objections. 

That Persia is a material weight 
in the balance of Asiatic power 
we have been unfortunate in not 
recognising until it was too late to 
secure the Shah’s influence for our 
own side of the scale. Persia is 
not an efficient military power, 
but in alliance with either Russia 
or ourselves, her army must be 
taken count of. In Persia, how- 
ever, since the days of Sir John 
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Malcolm, Russian diplomacy has 
had its own way. We have not 
been always well represented at 
Teheran ; but when we have had 
Ministers of ability and insight 
there, the cramped views of our 
Foreign Office have confined them 
to the exercise of merely compli- 
mentary functions. In one of the 
most recent works on Persia, Dr 
Wills confesses: ‘‘ Our influence 
in Persia, thanks to ourselves, is 
next to nothing. Russian subjects 
are protected; English subjects 
take their chance, as a rule.” 
From the Russian embassy at 
Teheran immense sums of money 
have found their way into every 
quarter of the Government which 
Russia desired to influence. Mo- 
zuffur-ed-din Mirza, the Crown 
Prince, has been the subject of 
warm courtship on the part of the 
Czar’s representatives, and he is to 
all appearances a partisan of Rus- 
sia in his tastes and sympathies. 
On the other hand the Zil-es-Sultan, 
who stands next to the heir-ap- 
parent, has all along posed as a 
friend and admirer of Britain; 
while between these two we have 
the King occupying the very intel- 
ligible attitude of an eager recipi- 
ent of favours from both sides, 
and a grudging concessor to either. 
In spite of the strong grasp Russia 
has laid upon Persia, and the power 
which she now possesses of enforc- 
ing a request for assistance in case 
of a refusal, there will be great 
difficulty in inducing the Shah’s 
Government to fight the battles of 
either Russia or England. In the 
not improbable event of a dis- 
puted succession, and of the Crown 
Prince requiring the aid of Rus- 
sian arms to establish him on the 
throne, Mozuffur-ed-din Mirza 
might become bound to active co- 
operation. But in Teheran, as in 
Kabul, Russia is regarded as a 
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highly dangerous neighbour. The 
Shah will do his best to humour 
the Czar’s representative — will 
take their bribes—but will not 
advance from his neutral posi- 
tion except under menace or com- 
pulsion. i 
In the case of a collision with 
India, the alliance and assistance 
of Persia are essential to the Rus- 
sian success. In an advance from 
Balkh upon the direction of India, 
Persia would be required to hold 
the Herat country and Western 
Afghanistan in check, and to as- 
sist in repelling auxiliary British 
expeditions, whether from the 
Black Sea or the Persian Gulf. 
If Russia were to advance by 
Herat upon Kandabar, then a 
simultaneous invasion of Beluch- 
istan towards Lower Sindh by the 
Persians would be of the first im- 
portafice. At all events, in at- 
tacking India, Russia cannot leave 
Persia behind her in a state of 
uncertain neutrality; without the 
support of the latter her com- 
munications in Central Asia might 
be imperilled. Still more impos- 
sible would it be for her to ad- 
vance southward were the Shah’s 
Government in active alliance with 
England. With Persia as an 
enemy, Russia repulsed at Af- 
ghanistan would find her retreat 
barred to High Asia. , 
About a year ago the feasibility 
of operating against Russia by a 
fleet in the Black Sea, and landing 
troops which would hold the army 
of the Caucasus in check, was dis- 
cussed as a means of arresting 
or limiting an invasion of India. 
The idea is’ of importance if we 
have the active co-operation of 
Turkey. But our experiences of 
such alliances with the Porte has 
shown that their cost is far be- 
yond their value. With Turkey 
a neutral we can do nothing in 
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this direction, for to force our way 
through the Bosphorus and Dar- 
danelles—no such easy matter as 
when Sir John Duckworth entered 
the Sea of Marmora in 1807— 
would be to convert the Porte 
into an enemy. Moreover, it is 
most unlikely that an expedition 
in this quarter would do much to 
relieve any pressing strain upon 
India. Russia, if her hands are 
free at the time from controversies 
with the Central Alliance, can 
spare sufficient troops to retain 
us on the coast, and at the same 
time strengthen the Caucasus and 
relieve a large proportion of its 
forces for service on the Afghan 
frontier. 

Other routes have come under 
consideration for delivering an 
attack upon Russia in Asia from 
a western point; but to all that 
we have yet heard of, military 
and political objections of a more 
or less formidable character are 
attached. One line suggested has 
been from the Gulf of Iskanderoon, 
on the Mediterranean, by Aleppo, 
Beredschik on the Euphrates, and 
Dierbekir to Erzeroum on the 
Russian frontier, a distance of 
550 miles; another, by the Per- 
sian Gulf and the Euphrates val- 
ley; a third, by the Persian Gulf 
and the Tigris valley. Both the Eu- 
phrates and Tigris routes present 
such difficulties to the march of a 
properly equipped army, the dis- 
tance from the base is so great, 
and the chances of being able 
to effect an impression upon the 
Russian strength so problematical, 
that only in desperate circum- 
stances would Britain be likely to 
resort to any of the three. More- 
over, all these lines traverse, for 
the most part, ‘Turkish territory, 
and would render an _ active 
alliance with the Porte a neces- 
sary preliminary. That it might 
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be expedient to direct an expe- 
dition from the Persian Gulf is 
within the bounds of probability, 
but we look rather to its route 
passing through Persia _ itself. 
From Mahamra, on the Persian 
Gulf, to Teheran is 622 miles, 
while the distance from Bushire 
is about 200 miles more. Either 
route is practicable enough for an 
army depending upon its own 
supplies, except in the particular 
of water, which would be a diffi- 
culty. At Teheran we could 
effectually menace Russia’s com- 
munications with the Caspian, and 
inflict even a more severe blow 
upon her designs on India than 
would be possible from the Black 
Sea. In such a plan the attitude 
of Persia has to be taken into 
account ; but, as we have already 
said, a direct invasion of India by 
Russia, without the active alliance 
of Persia, is by no means probable, 
except in the event of England 
being engaged in war elsewhere. 
In a march through Persia, we 
should have to calculate upon the 
hostility of the army and people, 
and we could readily afford to 
do so. 

That Russia fully appreciates 
the advantages of her new posi- 
tion, and calculates upon the 
chances of her having to turn them 
to account at no distant date, has 
been distinctly demonstrated in the 
recent self-gratulations which the 
Russian press are making over the 
completion of the Central Asian 
Railway toSamarcand. In a paper 
on the Central Asian question in 
its newer aspects, General Sobo- 
leff significantly points out that 
‘¢the stronger Russia is in Central 
Asia, the weaker will be the Brit- 
ish power in India, and the more 
complaisant will be British diplo- 
macy in Europe.” Another para- 
graph in the same article shows 
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that Russia is now fully alive to 
the possibility of a Western diver- 
sion by Great Britain on behalf of 
India, and prepared for it. ‘In 
order,’’ says General Soboleff, “to 
assure England’s dominion in India, 
which in many respects depends 
upon Russia, the latter has a right 
to demand the security of her 
command on the Black Sea. Only 
in this sense is a durable under- 
standing possible. Without such 
an understanding England will al- 
ways be threatened with the danger 
of losing India.’’ Whether or not 
General Soboleff is right in regara- 
ing the opening of the Central 
Asian railway as the beginning of 
the end with our power in India, 
we must not overlook the fact that 
his views and aspirations are fully 
shared by his fellow-countrymen, 
to whom the policy of Russia on 
the new frontier has been mainly 
committed. 

The dangers which India is 
specially called upon to provide | 
against are an invasion when 
Great Britain is at war in Europe 
or some other quarter of the globe; 
a quarrel with the Afghans which 
Russia will endeavour to turn 
to account, without going the 
length of provoking a war with 
England ; and internal troubles in 
Afghanistan fomented from the 
other side of the frontier. To 
obviate the latter dangers, a freer 
use of our influence with the 
Ameer is absolutely necessary. 
His Highness is shrewd enough, 
and has sufficient knowledge of the 
world, to understand that we can- 
not continue to bear the weight of 
guaranteeing the safety of his do- 
minions unless we are allowed to 
have a voice in their internal govern- 
ment. We have not been fortunate 
in our relations with Abdurrahman. 
He is blunt, arrogant, and ever 
boorish, cruel, as are all the Barak- 
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zais, and, though trained by his 
mother, who was probably the 
cleverest woman of her day in 
Central Asia, has but little skill 
in statecraft. The Government of 
India has failed to make sufficient 
allowance either for his previous 
history or personal character in its 
dealings with him. He has the 
fate of his kinsman, Shere Ali, 
who, supported by Lord Mayo, 
was alienated and goaded to rebel- 
lion and ruin by Lord North- 
brook’s Government, ever before 
his eyes. He has innumerable 
instances in the history of Afghan- 
istan to instruct him that the 
Government of India has always 
sunk its interest in Afghan affairs 
at the time when such _ interest 
would have been serviceable to the 
Ameer and inconvenient to itself. 
His Highness, however, should 
be made to understand that our 
responsibilities to ,his State can- 
not now be shirked even if we 
would. We have pledged our- 
selves for the integrity of his do- 
minions, provided he consents to 
be guided by us in his external 
relations. But with a fractious 
neighbour on his frontier, the ex- 
ternal relations of Afghanistan 
can never be secure unless its in- 
ternal affairs are in good order; 
and we have a right to exert a 
friendly influence in aiding the 
Ameer in the administration of 
his dominions. Our great difficul- 
ty is that it is almost impossible 
to secure the friendship of the 
Ameer, and at the same time the 
confidence of his subjects — so 
slight is the bond of union between 
ruler and ruled. The Government 
of Kabul is a despotism, and how- 
ever suitable a despotism is for the 
circumstances of Afghanistan, the 
people naturally look upon any 
assistance given to their sove- 
reign as so much aid towards 
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the oppression of themselves. 
They have little conception of 
what Russian rule means to the 
races which fall under it, and 
would probably exchange the rule 
of the Ameer for that of the Czar 
with little reluctance. An Afghan 
gentleman some time ago re- 
marked to a high official of the 
Indian Government, ‘‘If the Af- © 
ghans find they must yield to one 
Power or the other, they would 
choose the Russians in preference 
to the English: firstly, because 
they don’t know the Russians; 
and secondly, because they under- 
stand tyranny better than the 
English forms of justice. The 
Afghans know that the English 
will not allow nawabs and khans 
to oppress their people, or mur- 
derers and robbers to go un- 
punished; whereas they think 
that the Russians would do pretty 
well as they liked, and that so 
long as they acted loyally by the 
Russian Government, they would 
be permitted to live much in the 
same way as they have hitherto 
done.”” We are glad to know, 
however, that all along our own 
frontier where the British have 
come in contact with the Afghan 
tribes, in the ceded districts of 
the Kuram, Pishin, and Sibi val- 
leys, and on the Biluch frontier, 
where Sir Robert Sandeman holds 
energetic sway, the beneficial re- 
sults of British influence are now 
generally appreciated. But the 
great mass of the Ameer’s subjects 
are still far beyond our touch. The 
Hazaras, in round figures some 
150,000 in number, the Aimaks 
250,000, the Tajiks 500,000, the 
Badakhshies 55,000, are all more 
likely to be drawn towards Russia 
than towards ourselves; and the 
300,000 Usbegs of Balkh-Turkis- 
tan, whose kinsfolk beyond the Oxus 
are already under the dominion of 
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Russia, can scarcely be expected 
to escape the meshes of the Czar’s 
officials. To explain the unselfish 
aims of our alliance with the 
Ameer, and to save their inde- 
pendence from being sacrificed to 
Russian intrigue, the presence of 
British officers on the new bound- 
ary is absolutely necessary. The 
Commission has already familiar- 
ised the people on the border to 
some extent with Europeans; and 
though the risk is great, the duty 
is urgent. If the matter were pro- 
perly represented to the Ameer, 
we cannot believe that his High- 
ness would be insensible to the 
security which the presence of 
British officers on his northern 
boundary would afford him, or that 
he would refuse to make such pro- 
vision for their security as would 
reduce his nervous dread of re- 
sponsibility to a minimum. An 
instance of the difficulties which 
we encounter in supporting the 
Ameer in the exercise of his just 
authority is under discussion at 
the present moment. His High- 
ness has determined to reduce 
the Bajourees—an insubordinate 
and turbulent tribe dwelling in 
the ‘‘debateable land’’ between 
Afghanistan and British India, to 
the east of the Kunar river—and 
lately went to Jellalabad in person 
that he might be the better able to 
direct the campaign. The Govern- 
ment of India has felt compelled 
to dissuade the Ameer from under- 
taking the expedition—certainly 
not through any tenderness for 
the Bajourees, who are a con- 
stant source of trouble on our 
frontier, but because it does not 
care to risk the popularity which 
it has already acquired among the 
frontier tribes. The Ameer, how- 
ever, is disposed to take his own 
way in the matter, and in strict 
justice he is not to be blamed. 
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Yet the incident serves to illus. 
trate the difficulties that beset all 
our attempts at sensible inter. 
vention in the internal affairs of 
Afghanistan. 

In the present unsettled state 
of the Russian military programme, 
and in the face of the transporta- 
tion of troops from Europe to 
Asia, and wice versa, it would be 
idle to speculate what force she 
could collect from Asia upon the 
Afghan frontier at any given 
period within the next twelve 
months. One important change 
in her military arrangements is, 
however, manifest. It is the erec- 
tion of Transcaspiana into an inde- 
pendent province, apart from the 
Caucasus on the one side and Tur- 
kistan on the other. Only mili- 
tary reasons can explain this step, 
for neither the population nor the 
wealth of the new province would 
have justified. this distinction. 
Turkistan rather than the Cau- 
casus will be the military support 
of the Transcaspian province, for 
Russia has now awakened to the 
fact that in case of a movement 
on India, the army of the Cau- 
casus may have to defend itself. 
The army of Turkistan may be 
estimated at upwards of 70,000 
men, including the Cossack colo- 
nies, and they can draw reinforce- 
ments from Tashkend and from 
Orenburg and West Siberia. The 
province of Turkistan could thus 
be made to spare from 35,000 to 
40,000 troops for service in Trans- 
caspiana in case of emergency, 
provided nothing be stirring on 
the China frontier. 

While Russia is using the pause 
which the frontier affords her to 
consolidate her strength, to push 
on her Asian railway system, 
and to make herself arbiter in the 
politics of Southern Asia, it would 
be satisfactory to learn that India 
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too is turning the moment to good 
account. The spontaneous out- 
burst of enthusiasm for the de- 
fence of the country from the 
native princes, and the represen- 
tations of the Anglo-Indian public, 
show how keenly alive the people 
are to the importance of prepara- 
tion; but as yet the activity of 
the Government has not been dis- 
played in such a degree as can be 
regarded as a satisfactory answer. 
Both Her Majesty’s Government 
and that of India stand face to 
face with a very unpleasant fact 
which they cannot get rid of, but 
which all the same we shrink from 
admitting—namely, that the ad- 
vance of Russia has completely 
altered the military requirements 
of India. It is no longer the 
60,000 Europeans, and not a man 
less, which used to be the oft- 
repeated demand of military critics 
from the time of the Mutiny down- 
wards, This was garrison suffi- 
cient to prevent the chances of 
another mutiny, which we have 
long since ceased to fear. We 
have now not to calculate our 
army on the basis of one European 
to overawe two sepoys, but to con- 
sider what its strength must be to 
meet a European army in the field. 
The force which Russia can show 
disposable for the invasion of 
India must now become our stan- 
dard ; and if we fall beneath that, 
we do so at our own peril. A 
large increase of the native army 
has also to be faced. Taking 
127,000 as at its actual more or 
less efficient strength, which has 
hitherto sufficed for the military 
requirements of the country, when 
exposed to no serious menace, it 
is now obviously inadequate for 
, Our present safety. A serious 
increase of the Indian military 
expenditure is imminent, and it 
will be false economy to postpone 
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it until panic has compelled its 
adoption. 

While the frontier defences of 
India are steadily progressing, it 
is to be feared that the scale on 
which they are being carried out 
is hardly commensurable to the 
strain to which they would be ex- 
posed in case of a Russian descent. 
We have not yet secured the 
Gomul Pass, though the subject 
has been pressed upon the Govern- 
ment by officers of high political 
and military experience. As it 
has apparently been determined 
to make our strategical frontier 
our main reliance, its strength 
ought to be adequate to the in- 
terests which depend upon it. 
Even if the patriotic assistance 
of the native chiefs is made use 
of, the charge on the Indian 
revenues for defensive purposes 
will be a heavy one; and it is 
mortifying to think how much of 
the outlay now imminent might 


have been avoided had England — 


confronted the southern march of 
Russia at an earlier period, as she 
was compelled to do at a later. 
There is another condition to 
which Russia, with her newly ac- 
quired resources, would gladly see 
the British Empire in India re- 
duced, and it is one which, we 
fear, too many among ourselves 
would be found to recklessly ac- 
quiesce in. If Russia can get the 
fact recognised that British rule 
in India depends upon her forbear- 
ance,—that we are: only there on 
sufferance from herself,—she will 
in all probability accept with joy 
the rése of a friendly protector 
and patron, with the opportunities 
it presented of influencing our 
policy, both in Asia and Europe, 
to her own interests. Such a re- 
lationship would be more danger- 
ous to Britain, both in Asia and in 
Europe, than an armed truce—than 
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open hostility. Orientals always 
turn to the strongest power; and 
should the natives of India catch 
the idea that Russia is overshadow- 
ing our own Government, our hold 
upon the country will become a 
very slippery one. With respect 
to this eventuality onr statesmen 
would do well to keep their eyes 
open. oem 

If a studied determination to 
keep Afghanistan outside our 
policy would have succeeded in 
leaving that country to settle its 
own destinies, Ministers of all 
parties might long ago have con- 

tulated themselves upon having 
banished the Afghans outside the 
sphere of British interests. But 
the Central Asian question is 
essentially an obtrusive one, and 
invariably resents neglect by ag- 
gravating its issues. ‘‘ Masterly 
inactivity’’—a phrase which it 
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has now been found convenient to 
discard—is often a sound and safe 
course to follow, but no sane man 
would be likely to adopt it when 
his neighbour’s house is on fire 
and a strong wind blowing in his 
own direction: scarcely less inex- 
pedient is half-hearted and inter- 
mittent activity, the application 
of temporary palliatives, with the 
certainty that a more drastic treat- 
ment will have to be resorted to 
sooner or later. The spirit of Mr 
Micawber has hitherto presided 
over our Central Asian policy, and 
for half a century we have been 
waiting for whatever may ‘turn 
up’ in that quarter. Sufficient evi- 
dence has now turned up to show 
us that the situation in the East 
is no longer to be trifled with, if 
we value not merely our position 
in India, but even our power in 
Europe. 
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NOTE TO ARTICLE ‘‘ THE CENTRAL AFRICAN QUESTION,” 
: IN ‘MAGA,’ APRIL 1888. 


A REMARK in this article concerning the discoveries of Lake Vic- 
toria Nyanza and Lake Tanganyika, is calculated to give rise to 
an impression which it was not intended to produce. The credit of 
discovering Lake Victoria Nyanza belongs to Captain Speke alone, 
although Colonel (then Captain) J. A. Grant aided him afterwards in 
tracing the waters of the lake to the Mediterranean. Lake Tanganyika, 
the discovery of which was assigned to Dr Livingstone in our article, was 
discovered by Captain (now Sir Richard) Burton and Captain Speke in 
January 1858, and was not visited by Dr Livingstone till nine years 
later, when he reached Lake Liemba, the southern portion of Lake 
Tanganyika—namely, till the 2d April 1867; and again, 14th February 
1869, and 23d October 1871. The following note, compiled from the 
various authorities, will serve to put the discoveries in the Lake region 
still more clear :— 


Lake Ngami was discovered by Livingstone, 1st August 1849. 
Lake Tanganyika “ Burton and Speke, January 1858. 
Lake Victoria Nyanza ‘“ Speke, 3oth July 1858. 
Lake Nyassa, “ Livingstone, ’ 16th Sept. 1859. 
Lake Victoria Nyanza, 

source of Nile Speke and Grant, 1862. 
Lake Albert Nyanza Baker, 14th March 1864. 
Lake Bemba or Ben- 

gueola Livingstone, 18th July 1868, 
Lualaba Livingstone, 31st March 1871. 
Stanley discovered Livingstone at Ugigi on Tanganyika, 10th Nov. 1871. 
The Congo was discovered and descended by Stanley in 1877. 
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